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Meetings undiſturbed for a Seaſon. —T wenty Per- 
ſons die Priſoners in Newgate. —Among /t them 
Richard Hubberthorn and Edward Burrough.— 
Life and Character of Richard Hubberthorn.— 

Ditto of Edward Burrough.—William Ames.— 
Samuel Fiſher, for refuſing to ſwear, committed to 
nn exemplifying ſundry ſuffering 

aſes. 


F OR about fix weeks the meetings in the city c H A f. 
were generally undiſturbed : the death of the I, 
murdered man, the apprehenſion of trouble 1662. 
which might have followed, and the publick Mectings 
cenſure of their inhumanity, having, probably, far fas. 
damped the ardour of theſe perſecuting magi- fon. 
ſtrates for the preſent ; who nevertheleſs ſoon 


Vol. II. A returned 


2 | HISTORY or Tag 


Cc HA. returned to a repetition of the ſame practices, 


VI. and continued therein to near the end of this 
: "2 year. 


20 perſons By which time no leſs than twenty perſons 


died priſon- died priſoners in Newgate, and ſeven more by 
ers in New- 


gate, and ſickneſs contracted there, ſoon after their diſ- 
among, charge: amongſt thoſe who died there, were 


them 

Hobber Richard Hubberthorn and Edward Burrough, 
morn and two well qualified ſerviceable men, whoſe ex- 
rough, emplary lives, miniſterial labours, active exer- 


tions in behalf of their ſuffering friends, and 


remarkable qualifications for uſefulneſs in vari- 


ous reſpects, gave them a place amongſt the moſt 
eminent members of this ſociety, made their 


loſs very ſenſibly felt by their friends; and fur- 


niſhed their enemies and oppreſſors (whom it 
ought to have humbled into contrition, had they 
retained any tenderneſs of the chriſtian or the 
man, as authors of their, untimely death) with 
an occaſion of exultation, in hopes that the re- 
moval of theſe ſerviceable members would giv 
ſuch a fhock to the ſociety (whoſe ts 
they deſired) as would not be readily got over. 
Life and Richard Hubberthorn had his birth in the 
charaer of northern parts of Lancaſhire, being the only fon 
babe of bis father, a yeoman of good repute in that 
country. From his youth, he was averſe to 
vice and inelined to piety, ſobriety and virtue. 
Being arrived to years of maturity, he obtained 


w 


for promoting righteouſneſs preached occaſion- 
ally to the, ſoldiers and others. But entering 
amongſt ſome of the firſt into the fociety of the 
Quakers ſo called, agreeable to their principle of 
peace he quitted his military employment, as 
he found it his place to uſe his endeavours, by 
_ a ſpiritual warfare with his own luſts and in- 
firmities, 


a poſt in the parliament's army, and from a zeal 
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firmities, ſo to walk in obedience to the grace of c HAP. 


God, as to obtain favour with that prince, whoſe 
kingdom is not of this world. And paſſing 
through a variety of inward probations, he at- 
tained experience in the work of regeneration, 
and received ability to direct others in the ſure 
way to the kingdom of Heaven, being one of 
the firſt of the miniſt... in this ſociety who tra- 
velled about for the propagation of righteoul- 
neſs. 

His bodily preſence promiſed little, being a 
man of low ſtature, infirm conſtitution, and a 
weak voice; ſo that an acquaintance with his 
real character was reſerved for an intimate know- 
ledge of his worth, which lay out of the way of 
ſuperficial obſervation, conſiſting not in grace- 
fulneſs of perſon, but the laudable faculties of 
the mind: he was of an excellent natural tem- 
per, being a man of much meekneſs, humility, 
patience and brotherly kindneſs ; of diltinguiſt 
ed equanimity, neither eaſily depreſſed in ad- 
verſity, nor elated in proſperity; clear in judg- 
ment, and quick of underſtanding, he knew his 
ſeaſon when to ſpeak, and when to be ſilent; 
and when he ſpoke, he ſpoke with plainneſs and 
pertinency to the ſubject before him. 

Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of his voice, 
be was a powerful, able and ſucceſsful miniſter 
of the goſpel ; travelling in the different parts of 
the nation in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, moſtly 
for the ſpace of nine years: great numbers were 
convinced and brought over to the ſame faith 
and practice, which he preached up, as ſeals to 
the power and efficacy of his miniſtry. 

Although he was the very man, that having 
obtained acceſs to the King, was admitted to a 
free conference with him, in which he gave him 

A 2 ſuch 
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1662, 


VII. 
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c H A P. ſuch ſatisfaction, as to the principles and practice 


of the Quakers, ſo called, that he received the 


1662. royal aſſurance of protection from ſuffering for 


Viety pro- 


moted. 


the whole ſociety, while they lived peaceably : 
yet this promiſe was violated, as well in refer- 
ence to his own perſon, as to the ſociety in ge- 
neral. For in the month called June, he was 
haled with violence from the meeting at Bull 
and Mouth, and carried before that implacable 
magiſtrate alderman Brown, who, indulging his 
paſſion as uſual, pulled him down by the hat 
with ſuch fury that he brought his head almoſt 
to the ground: in the infolence of office, thus 
treating with unbecoming indignity a man of 
conlequence, and good repute, and a much wor- 
thier character than himſelf had any pretenſions 
to; he then committed him to Newgate, where 
the throng was ſo great, and the air fo vitiated, 
as ſoon overpowered his infirm conſtitution ; he 
preſently grew ſick, and was taken away by 
death, when he had ſcarce been two months in 
priſon. 

As his life had been ſpent in acts of righteouſ- 
nels and the purſuit of peace, his latter end ex- 
hibited the happy effects thereof; the peaceful 
tenor of his conſcience, ſtripping death of all its 
terrors, he was in his laſt moments ſupported to 


look forward, in full aſſurance of faith to the 


near approach of future happineſs. Some of his 
intimate friends viſiting him near his end, and 


enquiring if he felt any thing on his mind to 
communicate, he replied, ©* That there was no 


need to diſpute matters; he knew the ground 


of his falvation, and was ſatisfied for ever in 


< his peace with the Lord.” At another time 
he expreſſed himſelf thus, „That faith which 


„ hath wrought my ſalvation, I well know, and 


% have 
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c have grounded ſatisfaction in it.” But the c HA p. 


greateſt part of the time of his ſickneſs he paſſed 


VII. 


in inward retirement and meditation, ſo reſign- 662 


ed, and ſo ſtill, that he was not obſerved to vent 
a groan through the whole. The day before he 
died, he aſked for the miſtreſs of the houſe, to 
whom he ſaid, This night or to-morrow I ſhall 
* depart hence. and the next morning, to one 
ſitting by him, © Do not ſeek to hold me, for 
it | the body] is too ſtrait for me; and out of 
this ſtraitneſs I muſt go; for I am wound up 
“into largeneſs, and am to be lifted up on high 
far above all.” So in the evening of that 
day, the 17th 6. 1662, he finiſhed his courſe in 
this life, in a frame of mind well prepared for an 
entrance into a better. | 


EDWARD BURROUGH was born in Life and 


or near Underbarrow, a village in the barony of ade 


of Edward 


Kendal in Weſtmoreland, of parents in repute Burrough. 


for their honeſt and virtuous conduct in life, who 
were poſſeſſed of competent ſubſtance to give 
him a good education in fuch learning as the 
country afforded; which though not furniſhing 
the opportunity of what is termed a hberal edu- 
cation; yet the ſoundneſs of his judgment, and 
the maturity of his underſtanding abundantly 
compenſating for this deficiency in literature, 
even his puerile years exhibited proofs of man] 
ſenſe, and he was early diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom 
and ſteadineſs of conduct, rarely to be met with 
in one of his age; employing himſelf even 
then in religious thoughtfulneſs, and in the con- 
verſation of ſuch as were in eſteem for piety and 
virtue: abſtaining from the ordinary pleaſures 
and purſuits of youth, he placed his fatisfaction 
an peruſing the holy ſcriptures, in which he was 
well 
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well verſed. He was brought up by his parents 
in the epiſcopal way of worſhip ; but at the age 
of twelve years he began at times to frequent 
the meetings of the Preſbyterians, becauſe their 
doctrine appeared to him to approach nearer to 
the primitive practice of the chriſtian church; 

and continued his attendance of their meetings 
*till about the 17th year of his age, when 
his reflection and judgment attaining a great- 
er degree of maturity, he felt conſiderable un- 
eaſineſs and fear, being led to take a view of the 
condition of his foul; and thereby being con- 
vinced that notwithſtanding his religious appear- 
ance, and good reputation, he had not attained 
to that knowledge of God, and that internal pu- 
rity of heart, which was diſcovered to his un- 
derſtanding, as the eſſential part of true religion. 
About this time, being exerciſed in prayer, he 
felt an inward conviction impreſſing his under- 
ſtanding with this intelligence, “ Thou art igno- 
rant of God ; thou krnoweſt hot where he is, nor 
c what he is; to what purpoſe is thy prayer?“ 


This awakening intelligence excited him to re- 


doubled diligence, and circumſpection of life, 
ſo that he was not only very careful in his own 
conduct, but upon occaſion, was concerned to 
reprove others for their vain converſation, im- 
piety or immorality; wherein, though his cha- 
ritable endeavours expoſed him to fate Se and 
derifion, yet he felt in himſelf much peace, and 
enlivening refreſhment of ſpirit, in a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his religious life and ſincere endeavours 
to pleaſe God. 

Notwithſtanding which, his mind was often ſo 
attended with doubting and perplexity, that it 


became greatly darkened, and in this ſtate he was 


ready to queſtion his own experience: Yet ſin- 
| cerely 
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cerely deſirous of further diſcoveries of the way of © H A f. 


life and ſalvation, and finding the doctrine of the 
teachers to whom he had attached himſelf, defect- 
ive in profitable inſtruction, as to the want and 
deſire of his ſoul, appearing to him the reſult of 
mere ſpeculation, and a natural comprehenſion 
of the E and of the experiences of others, 
and not the fruit of their own experience, he diſ- 
continued his attention to them; and was one, 
amongſt the many, that were at a loſs in their 
minds, what guide to follow, or what ſociety to 
look to, for the direction they wanted. At the 
time When George Fox firſt came into the parts 
where he reſided, he went to hear him preach, 


and afterwards entered into reaſoning with him. 


upon religious ſubjects (as before related) where- 
by it pleaſed the Lord ſo to open his underitand- 
ing into a clear view of his ſpiritual condition, 
that he perceived (as he himſelf expreſſeth it) that 
he was yet in the prodigal ſtate, above the croſs 
of Chriſt, and not in the true fear of the Lord : 
Vielding to the conviction of truth (as he was 
fully perſuaded) he was not diſcouraged from en- 
_ tering into ſociety with the Quakers, though like 


— 


1662. 


Joins in ſo- 
ciety with 


the 


Qua- 


the primitive chriſtians, a people deſpiſed by the ker. 


world, and every where ſpoken againit. For this 
he was rejected by his relations, and expelled from 
his father's houſe, which hardſhip, with many 
others he was afterwards expoſed to, he hore with 
exemplary patience, and continued ſteadfaſt to the 
laſt in the doctrines and principles of truth. Throꝰ 
fidelity to the diſcovery of duty, by the light in 
his conſcience, he advanced in the work of fanc- 
tification, and being thereby endued with the beſt 
qualification, became an eminent miniſter of the 

goſpel: 
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His qualiſi- 


HISTORY or TAE 


golpel, and a moſt ſerviceable member of this 
ociety. Indefatigable in the laborious exertion 
of excellent talents, natural and ſpiritual, by 
word and by writing, for the promotion of righte- 
ouſneſs in the earth; for the propagation of goſ- 
pel truths ; for edifying of the body in love; and 
uſing endeavours for their relief from their griev- 
ous ſufferings ; he willingly devoted the bloom 
of his youth, and the ſucceeding part of life, to 
the ſervice of God; of his fellow members in ſo- 
ciety, and mankind in general, by unremitted 
endeavours to prevail upon the inhabitants of this 
and other nations to turn from the evil of their 
ways; to encourage them to righteouſneſs and 
purity of life by example, exhortation, admoni- 
tion and reproof, 

* Theſe religious exerciſes were as the whole 
buſineſs of his life, of which he did not appropri- 
ate to himſelf or his private concerns one week at 
a time for many years; but being continually and 
induſtriouſly employed in doing good, he allow- 
ed himſelf few hours of repoſe. * 

His miniſtry was powerful and reaching, his 


cations as a doctrine found, and his language eloquent; for 


cr. 


though detective in human literature, in the eſti- 
mation of the wiſe men of this world, yet he 
ſpake as with the tongue of the learned, having 
learned in the beſt ſchool, and been prepared for 
the miniſtry by the beſt inſtruction, that of the 
Spirit of truth, gradually leading into the living 
experience of holineſs, through the wafhing of 
regeneration, he was qualified, like the wile 
ſcribe, out of the treaſury of his own experience, 
to bring forth things new and old ; and to 8 
| Wit 


f Picty promoted. 5 Sewel, 
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with clearneſs in the demonſtration of the ſpirit, c H A P. 


to the underſtanding of his auditors. He ſpake 


the feeling and animated language of the heart, 1667 


aptly applied to the ſtates, and reaching the divine 
witneſs in the hearts of his hearers, whereby his 
miniſtry was made effectual to the turning of 
many from darkneſs to light, and from ſin to 
rig hteouſneſs and circumſpection of life. 

His perſonal conduct gave efficacy to his mini— 


walking in his preſence, and ſetting him as at his 
right hand that he might not ſin againſt him. His 
natural diſpoſition was bold and manly, tempered 
with innocence ; his converſation affable and in- 
ſtructive, circumſcribed with watchful care. | 
That arbitrary ſtretch of power, which at this 
period was ſo unjuſtly pointed at Quakers in ge- 
neral, was hike to fall moſt heavily upon thoſe who 
were molt eminent amongſt them. It might 
therefore adminiſter occaſion of wonder, if this 
diſtinguiſhed young man had eſcaped the ſtroke 
of a perſecution, ſo generally levelled at the body 
of which he was conſidered as one of the principal 
ornaments and ſupports. Under the rigour of an 
harſh impriſonment, he fell a ſacrifice to inexo- 
rable malice, and terminated a life of exemplary 
virtue and wiſdom at an age, when the generality 

of mankind ſcarce think ſeriouſly about living. 
The preceding pages have intormed the reader 
that he travelled in many parts of England, 
through Ireland, in Scoiland and Flanders, in the 
exerciſe of his miniſterial labours, in which he 
met with a variety of ſufferings, trials and impri- 
ſonments; but his principal field of labour, from 
the time of his going thither, was in and about 
the 


. . g His perſonal 
ſtry; he lived himſelf as he wanted and adviſed accowpliſh- 


others to live, viz. in the fear of his Maker, wens. 
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the city of London, where his miniſtry had been 
effectual to the converſion of numbers. And his 
affectionate regard was fo warm to the inhabitants 
of that city, that he is ſaid, when perſecution 
grew hot, repeatedly to have expreſſed himſelf 
thus to Francis Howgill, his boſom friend: “I can 
“freely go to that city, and lay down my life for 
5 a teſtimony to that ruth, which I have declared 
through the ſpirit and power of God.“ And 
being this year on a viſit to his friends in Briſtol, 
in taking his leave of them, he ſaid, he did not 
& know he ſhould ſee their faces any more,“ and 
therefore © he exhorted them to faithfulneſs and 
& ſtcadfaitneſs in that wherein they found reſt to 
& their ſouls.” And to fome, © I am now going 
* up to the city of London again, to lay down 
«© my life for the golpel, and ſuffer amongſt 
* Blende in that place.“ 

Not long after arriving in London, he attend- 
ed the meeting at Bull and Mouth, where as he 
was concerned in his miniſtry, he was violent! 
pulled down by ſoldiers, and taken before al- 
derman Brown, who committed him to Newgate : 
Some weeks atter he was brought to trial at the 
Old Bailey, tined by the court twenty marks*, 
and condemned to he in priſon till he paid the 


ine. 


* The proceedings of the courts at this time ſeem inexpli- 
cable, as it doth not appear by what law they impoſed theſe ar- 
hitrary and exorbitant fines. The late laws againſt Quakers 
limit the forfeiture and impriſonment. The revived obſolete 
law of Elizabeth, of 20l. a month, could not lie againſt a man 
for being found at one meeting, and who previouſly had been 


travelling in other parts; beſides, I do not find this act gives 


any power of impriſonment at all. Neither doth the ſtatute of 
Premunire reach the preſent caſe. So that it ſeems as if they 
ated with or without law at their pleaſure, in harraſng an 
harmleſs body of men. 


the goſpel freely in this city, and have often given up 
4 my 
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fine: which amounted to perpetual impriſon- C HAP. 


ment, unleſs releaſed by the king; for as the 


fact for which he, with many of his brethren, 
were condemned, was, in their eſtimation, no 
crime, but an act of indiſpenſible duty to God, a 
voluntary and active compliance with the penalty, 
they eſteemed a tacit confeſſion of guilt, giving 
away the cauſe, and balking their teſtimony to 
the truth, which, for conſcience- ſake, they durit 
not do. This their perſecutors well knew, and 
took this as another mode to impriſon them dur- 
ing pleaſure. 

Being thus immured in the ſame priſon with 
ſix or ſeven ſcore of his friends, crowded fo many 
in one room, as was even ſuffocating, many of 
them grew fick and died, of which number he 


VII. 


1662. 


was one. And though a ſpecial order from the onder rom 


king was ſent to the ſheriffs of London, for his the bieg for 
11S TCicale 


releaſe and that of ſome other priſoners, yet ſuch a. 


was the averſion to all humanity, and fo impla— 
cable the enmity of ſome of the city magiſtrates, 
eſpecially Brown, that they exerced themſelves to 
prevent the execution of this order, and found 
means to effect it. 
Ins diſtemper gathered ſtrength, and threatened 
his approaching diffolution, the proſpect where- 
of the purity of his conſcience {tripped of all its ter- 
rors, ſupported by the conſolatory review of a life 
well ſpent in the ſervice of his Creator, his friends 
and feilow-citizens, and exempt from the conſci- 
ouineſs of imputed fin, or wiltul omiſſion of du- 
ty, he heſitated not to make the following ſolemn 
appeal: I have had the teſtimony of the Lord's 
tove unto me from my youth, and my heart, O Lord, 
hath been given up to do thy will. I have preached 


By his detention in priſon, 
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my life for the goſpel's ſake ; ; and now, O Lord, rip 
ohen my heart, and fee if it be not right before thee. 
Again, There is no iniquity lies at my door; but the 
preſence of the Lord is with me, and his life [ feel 
juſtifies me. His friends about him he counſelled 
to live in love and peace, and love one another. 
Praying for his enemies and perſecutors, he ſaid, 
Lord forgive Richard Brown, if he may be for- 
given. And being ſenſible of his diſſolution draw- 
ing nigh, he ſaid, Though this body of clay muſt 
turn 10 duſt, yet l have a teftimony that I have ſerv- 
ed God faithfully in my generation; and that ſpirit 
that hath lived and acted and ruled in me, ſhall yei 
break forth in thouſands. The morning before his 
departure, he ſaid, Now my foul and ſpirit is cen- 


tered into its own being with God, and this form of 


perſon muſt return from whence it was taken ; and 
after a little time expired, the 14th of the month 
called February, in the prime of life, being in 
the 28th year of his age, having been a zealous 
preacher of righteouſneſs about ten years, 
William Ames alſo died in the latter end of this 
year at Amſterdam. As ſoon as the laſt act 
againſt conventicles came in force, ſeveral indivi- 
duals of bitter ſpirits, and officious in evil, ſeem- 
ed waiting with impatience the opportunity of 
gratifying their inclination to miſchief, without 
regard to legal forms or the conſtitutional privi- 
leges of the ſubject; for ſuch was the temper of 
this perſecuting age, and ſuch the protection 
that lawleſs perſons depended upon, that the 
principal barriers of the conſtitution were broken 
down, to give illegal effect to iniquitous laws : So 
that when ſome of this people were ſeen to enter 
an houſe, though only on a private viſit to their 
friends, they were purſucd into the houſe by muſ- 


keteers, 


a+ ed. ti ni to fred a has 
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keteers, without legal authority; and even doors c HA p. 


of private dwellings were broken open, under 
pretence of detecting their meetings (who never 
met in corners to avoid detection) and where they 
found five together, upon whatever buſineſs or 
occaſion, it was a conventicle. Now it happened 
that two of theſe muſketeers, Thomas and John 
Herbert with other aſſociates, entering one houſe 
according to their cuſtom with drawn ſwords, 
found there Samuel Fiſher, William Ames, 


VII. 
— mn 
1662. 


and three * more, whom they immediately took 


priſoners, and being aſked for a warrant, holding 
up their ſwords, replied, Do not a/# us for a war- 
rant, THIS is our warrant, They immediately 


forced them to Paul's yard, where they were de- 


rided and abuſed by the ſoldiers, and afterwards 


taken before Richard Brown, who ſent them with w. Ames 


a mittimus to Bridewell to be kept to hard la- 
bour, where they were required to beat hemp, 
and treated ſo ſeverely that William Ames grew 
dangerouſly ill, and being an inhabitant of Am- 
{terdam, he was diſcharged, for fear of his 
dying in priſon here alſo; upon which he returned 
to the place of his reſidence, in a weak ſtate of 
health, from which he never recovered, but died 
within the current year“. 

In his youth he was of a chearful diſpoſition, 
and delighted in airy company; but being diſqui- 
eted in mind by conviction of his folly in miſ- 
pending his precious time, he gave himſelf up to 
religious exerciſes, to a diligent attendance to 
the doctrine of the prieſts and teachers, and to 
the reading of the ſcriptures, a practice good in 
itſelf, yet his religion only notional, amuting the 

underſtanding, 


Samuel Goodacre, Henry Green, and J. Grimſhaw. 
u Sewel, p. 379. et alibi. | 


impriſoned, 
and grow- 
ing ſick 13 

diſcharged. 
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brought him not peace with God: But being of 
quick underſtanding he could diſcourſe readily of 
thoſe topicks which he had heard and read, and 
entering into ſociety with the Baptiſts, became a 
teacher among them. He was alſo a military of- 
ficer in Cromwell's army in Ireland, in which 
poſt, being ſtrict and regular in his own conduct, 
he exerted himſelf to introduce, and preſerve the 
like „ NN among the ſoldiers under his com- 
mand by a ſtrict diſcipline: But ſtill though he 
had truth in his comprehenſion, and could diſ- 
courſe of ſanctification, he perceived he was not 
come into the experience thereof, as his paſſions 
had ſtill dominion over him, and regeneration 
was yet wanting, but was at a loſs as to the 
means of attaining what he ſtood in need of. 
About this time Francis Howgill and Edward 
Burrough coming into Ireland, he went to hear 
them, and by their doctrine was informed that it 
was the light, wherewith Chriit enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, which 
convinceth man of fin, and giveth him power 
over it. This doctrine delivered with a reaching 
influence, made a deep impreſſion upon his 


mind, and produced in him a refolution circum- 


ſpectively to attend to this inward monitor; and 
thus walking in fear, he received power to avoid 
the evil he was condemned for, and to advance 
in the work of ſanctification, and not only joined 
in profeſſion with the people called Quakers, but 
in proceſs of time became a zealous preacher 
amongſt them, and travelled in the work of the 
miniſtry, not only in England, but much in Hol- 
land and Germany, where ſeveral were con- 
vinced by him, eſpecially in the Palatinate; and 
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2 theſe Palatines removing ſoon after to Penſylva- HA vp. 
of nia, eſcaped the general devaſtation of their coun- 1 
of try by the French, which happened not long PA 
d ikter, and at laſt he ſettled at Amſterdam, where ” 
A he ſupported himſelf by wool-combing, and there 

f- he died as before related. 

ch Samuel Fiſher and the reſt committed with him, sam. Fiſher, 
t, at the end of ſix weeks were brought to the ſeſ- 7 agg 
* ſions at the Old Bailey, not to trial, for they had wear, com- 
n- no charge againſt them, being very illegally im- Nauzs 
* priſoned, having broke na law: And therefore 

12 they were brought to be involved in the breach 

ot of law, by the ſure courſe of tendering the oath 

ns of allegiance : They deſired the act might be read, 

mn by virtue whereof the oath was required of them. 

he This was promiſed by the court to be done; yet 

f. inſtead thereof they ordered the clerk to read only 

rd the form of the oath, but would not allow the 

ar law impoſing it to be read. Before the priſoners 

it had declared their refuſal, they were ordered to 

th be taken away, which the officers did with ſuch 

ch rudeneſs, that they threw ſome of them down 

er upon the ſtones ; and thus, inſtead of being free 

ng from their illegal impriſonment, they were com- 

= mitted to Newgate. : 

= The relation of the harſh and unjuſt meaſures 

1d purſued in this ycar of hot perſecution we have 

id confined moſtly to the city of London as the 

re principal ſcene of action; yet theſe or the like 

ed proceedings were not confined to the city, but 

ut were too generally carried on in the different 

ler countics, wherever the magiſtrates were bigots 

Fe to the church, or ſycophants to the court, of 

ol. which there were too many in all quarters “. 

n- | CH AP. 

ve John Grave of Turpenhow, Thomas Watſon of Cocker- Cun ber- 


mouth, and John Robinſon of Brigham, taken out of their own land. 
toulcs 
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houſes by ſoldiers and carried before the governor of Carliſle, 
were by him impriſoned in the winter in a cold place over one 
of the city gates, where they were denied the viſits of their 
friends, and had their food frequently kept from them ; after- 
wards the oath was tendered to them, for refuſing which they 
were removed to the county jail, where they lay thirty-five 
weeks. 

George Fletcher, a juſtice of peace in this county, with a 
retinue armed with ſwords and piſtols, ruſhed violently into a 
meeting at Howhill in Sowerby pariſh, and finding a perſon 
on his knees, he ſtruck him over the head; and when he con- 
tinued praying ordered him to be pulled down backward, and 


then cauſed him, with ſeveral others, to be dragged down the 


Hampſhire, 


hill in a violent and cruel manner, and afterwards ſent them to 


Carliſle jail. Beſſe. 


Extract of a letter, written by ſome priſoners to the juſtices of 
peace at Wincheſter ſeſſions, dated the 13th of the month 
called January, 1662 ©. 


& We are men that fear the Lord, and follow peace with 
« all men, amongſt hm we have behaved ourſelves peaceably 
« and quietly, labouring with our hands in honeſt callings, to 
4e provide for ourſelves and families; and careful, though we 
« ſuffer in body and eſtate, ſuch ſufferings may only affect our- 
« ſelves and ours, and that no other perſon may ſuffer loſs 
& or detriment thereby, nor we be chargeable to any. We have 
* not wilfully provoked the officers or rulers againſt us, nor 
c adminiſtered other occafion of offence, than that we dared 
ce not but ſerve the Lord that made us, by waiting upon him; 
« for this only, and no other cauſe on our parts, we have, 
« previous to our impriſonment, ſuffered ſo much cruelty and 
« inhuman uſage as almoſt exceeds belief, that Engliſhmen 
4c ſhould be ſo unmercifully abuſed by ſoldiers and others, as 
& we have been for the ſpace of a year and a half in the town 
« of Portſmouth, the place of our abode : Few firſt days in 
tc that ſpace of time but we were, by the rudeſt ſoldiers choſen 
ce out for the purpoſe, and officers of the like ſtamp, either 


„ haled from our meetings before the law was made againſt 


& them, or forced out with violence, beaten with their muſkets, 
* puſhed and punched with the butt- ends thereof; and in this 
© manner 


© Bcſle, vol. i. p. 234, 235. 
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manner driven out of the gates from our habitation and law- C HA P. 


ful employments. Our bodies were ſorely bruiſed, our 


VII. 


goods ſpoiled or carried away, and our windows battered WY Wu 


to pieces after we were forced out. At other times we 
were made priſoners in our own meeting-houſe, and armed 
guards ſet on every fide to keep us in, men and women 
together, contrary to the rules of civility or decency. Food 
denied to be brought to us, or our food taken away by the 
ſoldiers. Some of us have been kept ſeveral weeks in naſty 


holes, N eſteemed too bad for felons to be kept in a 


few days: In Felton's hole, the waves of the ſea beat in 
upon one of us to that degree in the winter ſeaſon, that he has 
ſtood up to his ancles in water. 

After we had for the ſpace of a year and a half ſuffered 
ſuch abuſive treatment; the rulers of the nation added 
affliction to our ſorrows, by making a law that not more 
than five might depart from their habitations, and aſſemble 
for worſhip, &c. Although we were not at this time (for 
which we are impriſoned) the number of five who departed 
from our habitations, and therefore not tranſgreſſors of the 
law, which we made appear to the mayor and magiſtrates 


who committed us, and they had no proof to the contrary ; 


5 notwithſtanding they impoſed the utmoſt penalty of the 
aw by impriſoning us for three months; and three weeks 
over the term preſcribed by the act are elapſed, and we are 
{till detained priſoners in Wincheſter this 13> of 11. 
1662. 

« After an appeal to the mercy and juſtice of the magi- 
ſtrates, after claiming the benefit of the king's late declara- 
non, they ſubſcribe in acquieſcence to the divine will. 


© Joux AvSTIN, 

© WILLIAM BouckrAxp, 
„% Nicholas ConmPLin, 
% Jonas Gorr, 

« Tyuomas Cozkxs, 


© WIrLIIAd JENNINGS.” 
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houſes by ſoldiers and carried before the governor of Carliſle, 
were by him impriſoned in the winter in a cold place over one 
of the city gates, where they were denied the viſits of their 
friends, and had their food frequently kept from them; after- 
wards the oath was tendered to them, for refuſing which they 
were removed to the county jail, where they lay thirty-five 
weeks. 

George Fletcher, a juſtice of peace in this county, with a 
retinue armed with {words and piſtols, ruſhed violently into 2 
meeting at Howhill in Sowerby parith, and finding. a perſon 
on his knees, he {truck him over the head; and when he con- 
tinued praying ordered him to be pulled down backward, and 
then cauſed him, with ſeveral others, to be dragged down the 
hill in a violent and cruel manner, and afterwards ſent them to 


Carliſle jail. Beſſe. 


Extract of a letter, written by ſome priſoners to the juſtices of 
peace at Wincheſter ſeſſions, dated the 13th of the month 
called January, 1662 ©. 


&« We are men that fear the Lord, and follow peace with 
« all men, amongſt whom we have behaved ourſelves peaceably 
« and quietly, labouring with our hands in honeſt callings, to 
4e provide for ourſelves and families; and careful, though we 
« ſuffer in body and eſtate, ſuch ſufferings may only affect our- 
« ſelves and ours, and that no other perſon may ſuffer lots 
& or detriment thereby, nor we be chargeable to any. We have 
* not wilfully provoked the officers or rulers againſt us, nor 
c“ adminiſtered other occafion of offence, than that we dared 
ce not but ſerve the Lord that made us, by waiting upon him; 
« for this only, and no other cauſe on our parts, we have, 
c“ previous to our impriſonment, ſuffered ſo much cruelty and 
« inhuman uſage as almoſt exceeds belief, that Engliſhmen 
ec ſhould be ſo unmercifully abuſed by ſoldiers and others, as 
cc we have been for the ſpace of a year and a half in the town 
tc of Portſmouth, the place of our abode : Few firit days ir 
<« that ſpace of time but we were, by the rudeſt ſoldiers choſe: 
ce out for the purpoſe, and officers of the like ſtamp, eithe 


% haled from our meetings before the law was made again' #» 


& them, or forced out with violence, beaten with their muſkets. 


* puſhed and punched with the butt-ends thereof; and in thi; 
© manne 


© Bcſle, vol, i. p. 234, 235- 
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# manner driven out of the gates from our habitation and law- C HA P 


„ ful employments. Our bodies were ſorely bruiſed, our 
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& goods ſpoiled or carried away, and our windows battered Wav WI 


to pieces after we were forced out. At other times we 

were mide priſoners in our own meeting-houſe, and armed 
m guards ſet on every ſide to keep us in, men and women 
1 together, contrary to the rules of civility or decency. Food 
denied to be brought to us, or our food taken away by the 
# ſoldiers. Some of us have been kept ſeveral weeks in naſty 


* holes, 3 eſteemed too bad for felons to be kept in a 
elton's hole, the waves of the ſea beat in 


« few days: In 
* upon one of us to that degree in the winter ſeaſon 
ſtood up to his ancles in Witch, decor gary 
% After we had for the ſpace of a year and a half ſuffered 
* ſuch abuſive treatment; the rulers of the nation added 
& affliction to our ſorrows, by making a law that not more 
# than five might depart from their habitations, and aſſemble 
* for worſhip, &c. Although we were not at this time (for 
1 which we are impriſoned) the number of five who departed 
* from our habitations, and therefore not tranſgreſſors of the 
* law, which we made appear to the mayor and magiſtrates 
1 who committed us, and they had no proof to the contrary; 
wt yet notwithſtanding they impoſed the utmoſt penalty of the 
law by impriſoning us for three months; and three weeks 
over the term preſcribed by the act are elapſed, and we are 
4 ſtill detained priſoners in Wincheſter this 13" of 1180 
« 1662. EY 
a : After an appeal to the mercy and juſtice of the magi- 
2 rates, after claiming the benefit of the king's late declara- 
tion, they ſubſcribe in acquieſcence to the divine will. 


© Joux AvsTIN, 
c WILLIAM BuckLanD, 
„% Nicyuoras CompPLin, 
« Jonas Gorr, 

oy c THomas Coztns, 


© WiLLIam JENNINGS.” 
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and that it might coft him his life. In the time of his ſickneſs 
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At the fame time was a priſoner with them in Wincheſter 
jail, Humphry Smith, who was kept under cloſe confinement, 
and never called to anſwer at any aſſize or ſeſhovs, and his 
friends were frequently denied the liberty of viſiting him, 
until he died there on the 4th day of the month called May, 
1663. This good man had a foreſight of his death, and ſaid 
to ſome of his friends, that he had a narrow path to paſs through: 
And more than once ſignified, he ſaw he ſhould be impriſoned, 


he expreſſed himſelf thus: My heart is filled with the power of 
God ; it is good for a man at ſuch a time as this to know the 


Lord for his friend. And at another time, Lord thou ha/t ſent 


me forth to do thy will, and I have been faithful unto thee in my 
ſmall meaſure which thou haſt committed to me, but if thou wilt 
yet try me farther thy auill be done. Alſo he ſaid, / am the 
Lord's, let him do what he will. And when near his 'depar- 
ture he prayed thus: O Lord hear the inward fighs and groans 
of thy oppreſſed, and deliver my ſoul from the oppreſſor. Hear 
me, O Lord! uphold and preſerve me. I know that my re- 
deemer liveth. Thou art 1 — and mighty, O Lord. He alſo 
prayed, that God would deliver his people from their oppreſ- 
fors. And for thoſe who had been convinced by his miniſtry, 


that God would be their teacher. He continued ſweetly ſtill, 


and ſenſible unto the end, and died in perfect peace. 


CHAP. 
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Declaration of Indulgence.— The Parliament oppoſes 
Indulgence to Difſenters.—Remarks upon the 
King's Declaration from Breda. Perſecution in 
general moderated. But grievouſly carried on 
at Colchefter. —Rumours of a freſh Conſpiracy. 
George Fox writes a Paper diſclaiming all Plots. 
Let is ſubjected to praſecution.—Sundry at- 
tempts to lake him. — He goes to Colonel Kirby, 
who treats him with difſembled Kindneſs — At a 
private Meeting the Juſtices grant a Warrant 
to apprehend George Fox. -O which he has 
notice, but reſolves to ftand his ground. — Ne is 
committed to Lancaſter Caſtle. Margaret Fell 
ſummoned before the Juſtices.— Who tender her 
the Oath of Allegiance, and impriſon her alſo.—- 
Their Priſon very incommodious.— Francis Hows- 
gill taken out of the Market at Kendal and im- 
priſoned. 


Is the latter part of this year, the king, by cya. 
the advice of his privy council, iſſued a declara- V!! 
tion, dated the 26th of December, in which,. 


after other things, mentioning the promiſe of 1663. 


liberty of conſcience, contained in his declaration 
from Breda, he adds, We are glad to renew The kin 
CC 0 . . = — 7 
; to all our ſubjects concerned in thoſe promiſes ide 
E this aſſurance, that as for what concerns the indulgence. 
wy penalties on thoſe who, living peaceably, do 

not conform to the church of England through 
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The parlia- 
ment o 

ſes indul- 
gence to diſ- 
tenters, 
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te ſcruple or tenderneſs of miſguided conſcience, 
© but modeſtly and without ſcandal perform 
* their devotions in their own way, we ſhall 
„ make it our ſpecial care, as far as in us lies, 
* without invading the freedom of parliament, 
* to incline their wiſdom at the next approach- 
5 ing ſeſſions to concur with us for making ſome 
10 act for that purpoſe, as may enable us, with 
& a more univerſal ſatisfaction, to exerciſe that 
« power of diſpenſing, which we conceive to be 
4 inherent in us.“ 

In his ſpeech at the opening of the next ſeſ- 
ſions, the 28th of the month called February, 
1662-3, he ſupported his declaration in the fol- 
lowing words : “* That though he was in his 
* nature an enemy to all ſeverity in religion, 
* he would not have them from thence infer 
that he meant to favour popery, though ſe- 
% veral of that profeflion for their ſervices 
* might juſtly claim a ſhare in that indulgence, 
* he would willingly afford to other diſſenters.“ 
Then expreſſing his zeal for the proteſtant re- 
ligion and the act of uniformity, continues, 


5A 


* If the diſſenters will behave themſelves peace- 


* ably and modeſtly under the government, I 
could heartily with, I had fuch a power of 
„ indulgence to uſe upon all occaſions, as might 
* not needleſsly force them out of the king- 
* dom, or ſtaying here give them cauſe to con- 
<« ſpire againſt the peace of it. 


* 


But the parliament, in thei 


* 


r preſent bigotry 


to epiſcopacy, equally averſe to papiſts and non- 


conformiſts, in their addreſs to the king, deliver- 
ed it as the opinion of the Houſe, That no indul- 


gence be granted to diſſenters; and as the king 


pleaded his promiſes of toleration, they repre- 
ſented 
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ſented that his declaration from Breda cont 
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no promiſe, but an expreſſion of his intentions. 


upon the ſuppoſition of the parliament's con- 


currence ; and that even if the non-conformills 
had been entitled to plead a promiſe, they had 
entruſted their claim to the houſe of commons, 
who were their repreſentatives. It was not the 
weight of argument, but the power of the par- 
liament, that could give force to ſuch reaſoning 
as this, and carry conviction to the king or the 
people. 
to the neceſſity of continual applications for 
ſupplies, the commons, by a liberality approach- 


arguments and vindictive laws. The king's de- 
claration from Breda 1 apprehend not only to 


be a ſolemn promiſe, but a ſolemn act, amount- 


ing to a treaty or covenant between him and the 
peop'e of England. "The king propoſed terms 
to the parliament then fitting ; upon theſe terms 
he was accepted as their king, which was as 
the ratification of the treaty by the reprefen- 
tative body: Surely, if ever there was a com- 
pact between king and people, this was one of 
tae molt binding nature. 

But although the parliament withitood the 
king's meaſures in this matter, yet this deela- 


1662. 


The king's extravagance reducing him Remark 
upon the 


king's de- 
claration 
from Breda, 


ing to profution, purchaſed his aſſent to feeble 


1663. 


ration of his diſpofition to moderation feems Perſecution 
for a ſeaſon to have retarded the furious career Oderated. 


of the perſecuting magiftrates. We meet with 
few inſtances of ſufferings in the metropolis in 
the fucceeding year in comparifon of thoſe re- 
lated in the lait ; yer they did not remain quite 


unmoleſted, for Sir John Robinfon ſucceeding 
R. Brown in the mayoralty, a man well nigh_ 


equal to him in inveteracy to the people called 
: Quakers, 
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HIS TORX or THerx 


Quakers, ordered a guard to be placed at the 
entrance of the Bull and Mouth meeting-houſe, 
to prevent any perſons from going in, Being 
thus ſhut out they met in the ſtreet, as near the 
door as poſſible, and there ſtayed the uſual 
time of their meeting. When any one preached 
or prayed they were generally haled away to 
priſon. One firſt day the mayor with his offi- 
cers and the ſheriffs coming thither, and the 


people not diſperſing at his command, he gave 


Perſecution 
at Colcheſ- 


orders to his officers to {trike, who immediately, 
with their canes and ſticks, as uſual, dealt their 
blows on all ſides unmerciiully on the heads of 
both men and women. The mayor himſelf allo 
itruck ſeveral, and ſpurred on his horſe to ride 
over them, to avoid which the horſe reared 
himſelf on his hind legs, whereby his rider fell 
off backward into the kennel, and being helped 
up again, was preparing to repeat his abuſes, 
had not the ſheriffs, who were more moderate, 
and aſhamed of his actions, perſuaded him to 
depart. 25 

t In this year alſo was a grievous perſecution of 
this people at Colcheſter in Eflex. William 
Moore, then mayor, came ſeveral times to their 
meetings, and after having diſperſed them ſent 
many to priſon. This method proving ineffec- 
tual, a party of the county troops were em- 
ployed to go to the meeting, where they beat 
ſome and carried others to priſon, having firſt 


broken the ſeats and windows of the meeting. 


houſe. After this, being kept out of the houle, 


they met in the ſtreet, ſometimes in the cold 
and rain, not daring to decline their duty for 


theſe 


à Beſſe. 
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meeting conſtantly twice a week, till a troop of 
horſe, juſt come to town, armed with ſwords, 
carbines, &c. rode in furiouſly among them, 
laying on without mercy on old and young, 
ſome with their ſwords and ſome with their 
carbines, beat and bruiſed many exceedingly, 
chaſing them to and fro in the ſtreets; they alſo 
committed many to priſon. 

On the 13th of December the troopers came 
again, having added great clubs to their former 
weapons, with which they knocked down many 
in the ſtreets, where ſome lay as dead, and 
many were ſo diſabled and bruiſed that they 
could not get off their clothes nor feed them- 
ſelves for ſeveral years. Remarkable was the 
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1663. 


patience and meekneſs of one of the ſufferers, Perſecution 


who when a trooper was beating him with a cc 


ter Conti» 


ſword, and the blade fell out of the hilt, took nued. 


it up and gave it him, ſaying, 1 will give it thee 
up again : 1 defire the Lord may not lay this 
day's work to thy charge. After they had diſ- 
perſed the meeting, four of the troopers met a 
poor fickly man about a quarter of a mile irom 
the meeting place, and riding up to him, aſked 
him, Whether he was a Quaker ? He not deny- 
ing it, they beat him jo that the ſpectators 
thought he would have died on the place, and 
he had probably been killed but that he was 
taken into an houſe ; however, he was diſabled 
trom getting his bread or providing for his fa- 

mily a long time after. 
On the 27th of ſame month thirty-eight of 
theſe troopers came riding among the friends, 
who 
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CH AP. who were met in the ſtreet, and ſo cruelly beat 


VIII. 


them with clubs and carbines as moved compaſ- 


— ſion and tears in the ſtanders-by. As the ſol. 


1663. 


Colcheſter. 


diers forced ſome away by violence, they drove 
them upon others of their comrades, who with 
clubs beat them afreſh, till the fleſh of ſome of 


them was become like a jelly, their blood for 


the preſent ſtagnated, and their limbs deprived 


of uſe. 

On the zd of the month called January many 
friends being met at the uſual place, the ſoldiers 
tell turiouſly upon them, knocking down ſeve- 
ral, one of whom they abuſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it was very much doubted whether one 
of his arms would ever recover its ule. Solo- 
mon Fromantle, a merchant, was ſo grievouſly 
abuſed and beaten that he loſt much blood, yet 
the barbarous trooper did not deſiſt; his wife, 
tearing leſt he ſhould be killed, fell down upon 
him, to cover and protect him from their blows, 
many of which ſhe received on her own body. 
Edward Grant, father of Fromantle's wife, 
about ſeventy years of age, was knocked down, 
and ſurvived the blow but a few days. On the 
6th of fame month the ſoldiers had put into 
their clubs iron ſpikes, ſharpened wich a file, 
with which they wounded many, vaunting, ſcot- 
ſing and jeering them when they ſtarted or 
ilinched at the pain; amongſt the reſt they 
wounded an ancient woman in twelve feveral 


places. After this, finding the conſtancy of the 


tutierers invincible, they began to relent and 
abate of their former violence, ſo that there was 


a calm for two or three weeks, till the mayor 


and 


* Befſe. 
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their wills. 8 
"Theſe appear the principal ſufferings in the 1863. 


city and neighbourhood on record in this year, 

but an incident in the ſummer thereof, in which 

they had no concern, involved George Fox and 

others in the country in great trouble, by cruel 

and long impriſonments, on the following occa- 

ſion : The king and queen makiag a progreſs 

into the weſtern counties, during their abſence 
rumours of a new conſpiracy were fet on foot, rumours of 
ſaid to be formed in the north among the re- b con- 
publicans and ſeparatiſts, to ſeize ſeveral towns 


and recorder puſhed them on again to act againſt c H A P. 


in thoſe parts, and raile a general infurrec- 


tion. | | 

At this time George Fox was travelling in 6. Fox 
Yorkſhire, where, when he firſt heard of this "es 3. 
plot, in order to exculpate himſelf and friends, claiming all 
and preſerve them ſteadfaſt in their peaceable de, 
principle, he was concerned, as he had been 
repeatedly under the preceding government, 
to write a paper as his teſtimony againſt 
all plots and conſpiracies whatever; to admoniſh 


bis friends to citcumſpection in their words and 


actions, and not to intermeddle in any of theſe 
commotions; copies of which he diſperſed 
through the northern counties, and alfo ſent 
one to the king and council. Notwithſtanding yet is ſub- 
theſe precautions he was ſoon ſubjected to a very av br Bi 
unjuſt and rigorous proſecution and impriſon- 
ment, a pretended occaſion being taken againſt 
him on account of this plot. 
It jeems as if uncommon pains were uſed to 
fix a ſuſpicion on this people of being parties 
in the conſpiracy, (whatever it was) to give a 
colour of reality to the groundleſs report of 
their 
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CHAP. their being concerned therein, and as if the 
vil. magiſtrates ol the northern counties had re- 
W ceived directions from above for that purpole, 
1663. and particularly to take up George Fox; for as 
he paſſed along from Yorkſhire through the 
counties of Durham, Cumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, feveral menaces were given out, and 
ſundry attempts made to take him, but he eſ⸗- 
caped them all, not by abſconding, (his forti- 
tude founded in integrity diſdaining mean eva- 
ſions) but accidentally or providentially, till he 
came to Swarthmore. In his paſſing along he 
was well informed that in Cumberland the ma- 
giſtrates had offered a crown or a noble a day 
Sundry at- to any of the peace officers that could apprehend 
140 Lor the ſpeakers among the Quakers, but at the time 
of his pafling through that part they were gone 
to the ſeſſions to receive their wages, by which 
means he paſſed on into Weſtmoreland unmo- 
leſted, where he was in jeopardy ſtill, juſtice 
Fleming having in open ſeſſions offered five 
pounds to any man that ſhould'take him. When 
he came forward to Swarthmore he was in- 
formed that Colonel Kirby had ſent his heute- 
nant to ſearch the houſe for him, and that he 
had been jo particular in his ſcrutiny, as to in- 
ſpect the trunks and chelts, 
&. Ton gos Upon this intelligence, and reflecting upon 
to Colonel A — 8 3 
Kirby's, the ſucceſſive deſigns he had been informed of 
who treats to apprchend him, ſupported by conſcious in- 
diſembled nocence, and to hew he was afraid of no ſcru-— 
kudnes. tiny, he refolved to face his purſuers. Accord- 
ingly he went the next day to this Colonel Kir- 
by's houſe, where he found ſeveral of the gen- 


try 


} George Fox's Journal. 
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try (ſo called) on a viſit, to take their leave of G HAP. 
Kirby, who was about ſetting off for London, to VIII. 
attend the parliament, and amongſt them juſtice 7 ag 
Fleming aforeſaid. He addreſſed himſelf to Kir- 1663. 
by, that underſtanding he was deſirous to ſee 

him, he paid him this viſit, to know what he 

had to ſay to him, or waether he had any thing 

againſt him; to which Kirby replied he had not. 

But; ſaid he, Mrs. Fell muit not keep great 
mectings at her houſe, being contrary to law. 

At parting he ſhook him by the hand, and repeat- 

ed that he had nothing againſt him; but notwith- 
ſtanding his fair carriage and apparent civility, it 

was underſtood he left private inſtructions with 

the other juſtices to proſecute him after he was 

gone. 

In a ſhort time after there was a private meet- At a private 
ing of the juſtices and deputy-lteutenants at ;,u;c.. _ 
Holker-hall, the ſeat of juitice Preſton, where grants war- 
they granted a warrant to apprehend him. Of prchend G. 
this tranſaction, ſecret as they thought it, he re- 3 
ceived intelligence, time enough to have with— "ler rho YE 
drawn out of their reach. But conſidering that bun 
during this noiſe of a plot in theſe parts, al- g:ound. 
though he had no meeting appointed, and was 
clear as to his ſervice, yet it he thould go away, 
it might give an advantage to his adverſaries to 
interpret or repreſent his retreat as a ſymptom 
of guilt, and thence take occaſion to fall with 
additional ſeverity upon his friends; as, on the 
contrary, if he ſurrendered himſelf into their 
hands, his friends might come off the better ; on 
theſe conſiderations he determined quietly to a- 
bide the conſequence, and was apprehended the 
next day, and brought before the juſtices Raw- 

linſon 


— 
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c H A y linſon and Preſton, and one * Sir George Mid- 


VIII. 


dleton at Holker-hall aforeſaid, by whom being 


— examined, and clearing hira{clf of the plot, as 


1663. 


they had no evidence or foundation for com- 
mitting him upon that account, they reſorted to 
the accuſtomed ſnare of tendering him the oath 
of allegiance, and were, upon his, dechning it, 
about making his mitiumus ; but upon further 
conſideration they contented themſelves with his 
engaging to appear at the ſeſſions, and fo diſmiſſ- 
ed him at that time. 

In conſequence of his engagement, he appear- 
ed at the ſeſſions at Lancaſter ; where he was en- 
quired of what he knew of the plot? He told the 

juſtices 


This Middleton (a papiſt) diſcovered great bitterneſs of 
ſpirit againit George Fox, but he ſeemed not to know the man 
he had to deal with: He firſt charged him that he denied 
God, the church and fuith ; to which George replied, ** Nay, 
& I own God, and the true church, and the true faith, but 
„ what church doit thou own ?”? At which query he Was 
greatly incenſed, and ſaid, „ You are a rebel and a traitor.” 
George immediately returned upon him, + Whom doſt thou 
% ſpeak to, or whom doſt thou call rcbc! ?? Choked with pai- 
ſion, Middleton was awhile before he could ſpeak, but at laſt 
got out, © I ſnoke to you.” George's ſpirit, rouſed at the. 
charge, he Aruck his hand on the table and told him, I 

have ſuffered more than twenty ſuch as thou, or any that 
are here, having been fix months a priſoner in Derby, 
« where 1 ſuffered much becauſe I would not take up arms 
„ againſt the lung: And was afterward ſent up a priſoner out 
«© of my native country by Colonel Hacker to Gliver Cromwell 
© as a plotter to bring in king Charles; ye talk of the king, 


„ a parcel of you, bur where were you in Oliver's days, and 


* what did you then jor him? I have more love to the king 
© for his eternal good and welfare than any of you have.” 
Middleton propoſing to tender bim the oath of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, George at\ced him.“ whether he who was a 
66 aer, had taken the oath of ſupremacy, as for us we 
& cannot ſwear, becauſe Chriſt turbud it. 
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juſtices he heard of it in Yorkſhire by a friend, c HA v. 


who had it from the high ſheriff. They then VIII. 
aſked him, whether he had declared it to the WWW 


magiſtrates ? He informed them of the aforemen- 
tioned paper, which he had ſent abroad, and 
had alſo ſent to them, as ſoon as he came into 
the country, to remove all occations of jealouſy 
out of their minds concerning him and his 
friends. Then they went upon the act againſt 
meetings; but upon theſe ſubjects, finding no 
grounds to effect their purpoſe of committing 
him to priſon, they had recourſe to the uſual 


166g. 


means of crimination, they tendered him the G.roxcom- 


oath of allegiance, and committed him to pri- ede 
Lancaſter 


ſon in a very incommodious room in Lancaſter caſtle. 


caſtle, where he was kept cloſe priſoner till af- 
ter the ſpring aſſizes 1665; aſter that removed to 
Scarborough caſtle, where he was detained up- 
wards of a year longer; when finding means to 
get his caſe laid before the king, he ſoon after 
obtained his releaſe, after an arbitrary and moit 
rigorous impriſonment of more than three 
years. 

" About a month after George Fox's com- 
mitment, Margaret Fell was ſent for by the 
{ame juſtices to Ulverſtone, and queſtioned a- 


bout Keeping meetings at her houſe, at which Margaret 


they ſeemed to be much offended, and infiſted 


el 
moned be- 


um- 


upon tendering her the oath of allegiance : In an- ore the jut- 


wer, the remarked, that “ they knew the could _ 


*© not ſwear, and why ſhould they ſend for her, 
* from her own houſe and her lawful affairs, to 
** enſnare her,” adding what have I done?“ 
This expoſtulation, upon their diſingenuous pro- 
cedure, made an impreflion on them ſo far, that 


they: 


m PBeſle. 
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CH AP, they told her, © if ſhe would not keep meet- 
VIII. * ings at her houſe they would not tender her 
„ the oath:” A plain confeſſion that this tender 
1663. was only a mere pretext to be vexatious to the 
fubject without real occaſion, and that it was 
an arbitrary meaſure aſſumed for the mere pur- 
poſe of perſecution for religion, and nothing 
elſe : To this propoſal, ſhe magnanimouſly re- 
plied, *© She ſhould not deny her faith and prin- 
„ ciples, for any thing they could do againſt 
* her, and while it ſhould pleaſe the Lord to 
— & Tet her have a houſe, ſhe would endeavour to 
baker OR, worſhip him in it.“ Upon this they tendered 
allegiance, her the oath, and upon her refuſal committed 
fon hel. her alſo to Lancaſter caſtle; which priſon was at 
this time quite crowded by the numbers of this 
people taken up and impriſoned there, ſome for 
meeting together, and ſome tor refuſing to ſwear. 
And many of them were poor men, whoſe fami- 
lies depending on their daily labour for their 
ſubſiſtence, were in danger of periſhing for want, 
it the ſympathy, affectionate care and charity of 
their friends had not been exerted to prevent 

It. 
Their pri. Such rigorous impriſonments as theſe people, 


f — 
commodi. particularly George Fox and Margaret Fell were 


ous. - ſubject to, being in ſmoky rooms, in ſuch bad 


condition, that the rain came in upon them in 
abundance, was more than ſufficient puniſhment 
for petty criminals; and an evidence of the 
unfeeling malice of their perſecutors, needleſsly 
to expoſe Margaret Fell in particular to ſuch 
hardſhip, a woman of eſtate, the widow of a 
judge, and a man of conſequence in the coun- 


try, 
a George Fox's Journal. 
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try, who had been uſed to comfortable accom- c H A v. 


modations in her own houſe, and was every way 


VIII. 


on a level with her perſecutors, except the poſe. WM 


ſeſſion and abuſe of power. But all the hard- 


ſhips ſhe ſuffered, in being arbitrarily forced 
from her houſe and family, without cauſe or 
crimination, and hurried to this diſmal jail, was 
not a ſufficient gratification of the groundleſs 
enmity of theſe magiſtrates, till they went the 
fartheſt length they could go, by proſecuting her 
to a premunire, realizing the proverb, Sum— 
mum jus, ſumma injuria; the execution of per- 
verted law is accumulated injury. The account 
of the further proceedings againſt her and 
George Fox are poſtponed, as their trials were 
put off, and they continued priſoners till next 
year. | 


1663. 


About the ſame time Francis Howgill met Francis 


with treatment equally ſevere and unjuſt from 
the juſtices of Weſtmoreland ; and it is probable, 
under pretext of the fame plot, and in execu- 
tion of the plan, adopted amongſt theſe Nor- 
thern juſtices of taking up the ſpeakers among 
tne * pros although they had no legal caule 
againſt them. 


owgUul. 


This very reſpectable member of civil and Takenoutof 


religious ſociety, being in the market-place at 


the market 
at Kendal 


Kendal upon his lawful occaſions, was ſum- aud impri- 
foned. 


moned by the high conſtable to appear before 
the juſtices then fitting at a tavern : Whither 
when he came they tendered him the oath of alle- 


giance, and becauſe his conſcientious ſcruple 


to violate a divine command, obliged him to de- 
celine compliance, they immediately committed 
him to priſon till the ſummer aſſizes to be held 
in the next month in Appleby : being brought 

thither, 
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H AP.thither, the oath was again tendered to him, 
VIII. and upon refuſal, an indictment was drawn up 
S——— againſt him, which he traverſing, had liberty 
1603. till next aſſizes to anſwer thereto. Being re- 
quired to enter into bond for his good beha- 

viour, he refuſed, as apprehending therein, not 

only a tacit acquieſcence in the implication of 

ill- behaviour, which he was not chargeable with, 


but alſo perceiving a ſnare therein to intangle 


him further in the perplexities of the law, becauſe 
he thought his attendance of meetings, which 
the perſuaſion of duty would not ſuſfer him to 
neglect, while at liberty, would by them be inter- 
preted as a breach of his engagement; upon theſe 
conſiderations, declining to enter into bonds, 
he was recommitted to priſon; from whence he 
was not releaſed, till it pleaſed divine providence 
by his death to remove him beyond the reach of 
unmerciful men; of his ſubſequent trials we 
propoſe to exhibit a narration in due courſe. 

The ſucceeding years affording variety of 
matter, this ſeems a proper period to bring for- 
ward the hiſtory of this people in other parts. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


Perſecution continued in New England.—Grievous 


Sufferings of Alice Ambroſe, Mary Tomkins and 
Anne Coleman. —Whipped through three Towns. 
—Vizlently abuſed by two Conſtables. —Eliza- 
beth Hooton obtains a Licence from the King 
to ſettle in any of the Plantations, —With which 


ſhe returns to Boſton, where no regard is paid 


to the Licence. At Dover ſhe is ſet in the 
Stocks. — Impriſened at Cambridge. —Whipped 
through three Towns, and turned into the 
Wilderneſs. —Returning into Cambridge, to fetch 
her Clothes, is again whipped, together with her 
Daughter and Sarah Coleman. —She is a-ſecond 
Time whipped through three Towns, and turn- 
ed into the Wilderneſs. —Whipped again at Boſ- 
ton, and ſent away to Rhode I/land, with a 


Warrant to whip her from Town to Town.— 


Edward Wharton's repeated Whippings in like 
Manner. 


C was 


* Neale winds up his account of theſe perſecutions in New 


England, in the like palliative ſtrain we have noticed in many 
parts of his narration. * The court, ſays he, began to be 
* ſenſible that the putting men to death for their religious 


« principles 
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Thoven the government of New England c HA p. 
was reſtrained from putting the Quakers to death, 
and granted them liberty for a while, it laſtet 
not long: The diſpoſition of the magiſtrates 


IX. 
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New Eng- 
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was ſtill the ſame ; they returned again to their 
perſecuting meaſures, and indulged their pro- 


penſity 


te principles was odious in the eye of the world; that in the 
&« caſe of the I it did not anſwer their ends, for the 
© more they perſecuted, the more bloody work they had on 
de their hands; and therefore they reſolved for the future, 
% only to whip them at the cart's tail as vagabonds, through 
„all the towns, out of their juriſdiction.” Then after re- 
citing the king's mandamus, he adds, “ This put an effec- 
e tual ſtop to the ſufferings of the Quakers on account of 
te their principles: fome of them indeed have been puniſhed 
& ſince as vagabonds and criminals againſt the fate, but none 
& that I know of, purely for their ſentiments in religion.“ 
Upon comparing this account with the preſent narrative of 
this and the following caſes, as recorded by George Biſhop 
and others, 1t will appear to be no evidence ot the author's 
impartiality, or ſtrict regard to truth; for that this manda- 
mus put an effectual ſtop to the ſufferings of the Quakers, on 
account of their principles, is not true, ſince their ſufferings 
were continued ſeveral years after, and for their religious 
principles only ; and what were his humane feelings to term 


the barbarous uſage theſe poor people met with ONLY whip- 
fing them as vagabonds through ALL the toxons out of their Ju- 


riſditton. The order to whip three tender women through 


cleven towns was barbarous beyond parallel, and well nigh 


equal to capital puniſhment, and their ſubſequent abuſe by the 


Roberts's, ſuch as no civilized government would ſcffer to 
be given even to vagabonds. And as to their being puniſhed, 
not for religion, but as vagabonds and criminals againſt the 
ſtate, it was eaſy for malice to give hard names of undefined 
meaning; but if to create a criminal appellation were ſufh- 
cient grounds to puniſh the perſon upon whom it was fixed, 
as a real criminal, then, if they had thought proper to call 
them thieves and felons, mult they be puniſhed as ſuch, be- 
cauſe enmity miſcalled them fo. It admits of no diſpute 
that they were {till puniſhed not ſimply as vagabonds, but real- 
ly as Quakers, and that they were thus unmercifully whip- 
ped and abuſed for no other cauſe, than that for which their 
friends had been put to death : If the three women above, by 
any forced and falſe conſtruction of the word could be termed 
vagabonds, yet how could Elizabeth Hooton be a vagabond, 

| who 
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heir penſity to cruelty in the puniſhment of this e HAP. 
bro- people, male and 2 with the utmoſt ſeve- _ 
TY an 1 your 1664. Mary Tomkins, Alice Am- Mary Tem. 
the broſe and Anne Coleman came under a religious ins, Anne 
Fn concern to viſit their friends about Piſcataqua and Alice 


river, and to confirm them in the truth: They A broſe. 


wak had not been long there before one Rayner, a 
re- prieſt of Dover, excited the magiſtrates to per- 
ffec- ſecute them: He brought them before one Wal- 
EM den, a deputy magiſtrate, who telling them of 
2 the law they had to puniſh them, Mary Tomkins 
FOR anſwered, * So there was a law that Daniel ſhould 
e of not pray to his e He N 2 one et 
ſhop uffered, and ſo ſhall you. O When Alice Am- 
wy r C 2 broſe 
1da- | 
f = who came with the king's licence to purchaſe an habitation in 
55. the country, and had ſubſtance to purchaſe it? Is every one 
np that removes to a new reſidence a vagabond? Or was Edward 
** Wharton a reſidentiary inhabitant of Salem, when he came to 
| 2 Boſton on lawful buſineſs, a vagabond? Then every man may 
n= be ſo termed, who doth not confine himſelf entirely at home, 
= and make his own houſe his priſon : Yet we ſee with what 
5 & ſeverity they were both, treated by cruel whippings fre- 
to quently repeated. In their circumſtances no man, nay, not 
q even theſe men, would ever have thought of terming them 
—_ vagabonds, only that they were Qualere, fo called. As to 
; 4 the inſinuated charge of their being criminals againſt the ſtare, 
115 from all that J have heard or read, I am under no heſitation 
wo totally ro deny the charge, as a groundleſs calumny, ſup- 
N ported by no matter of fact. It is evident that it was purely 
> for their ſentiments in religion, and nothing elſe, that their 
{A puniſhment was continued. Their teſtimony againſt all re- 
_ ligion without righteouſneſs touched the demure, bit perſe- 
5 cuting prieſts and magiſtrates to the quick, and rouſed them 
* * to vengeance: So that though their hands were tied up from 
* hanging them; they perſiſted in puniſhing them as fir as they 
Bo dur, with unabated malice and cruelty. . 
nd, 


* Beſſe. 


. gy I" * — 
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Cc HA P. broſe ſaid, Her name was written in the Lamb's 


IX, 
LYN 
1662, 


book of -life, he anſwered, No body here knows 
that book, and for tNis you ſhall ſuffer. On this 
occaſion the prieſt ſupplying the place of a 
clerk, formed for him the following warrant or 


order: 


Jo the Conſtables of Dover, Hampton, Saliſ- 
* bury, Newbury, Rowley, Ipiwich, Wen- 
* ham, Linn, Boſton, Roxbury, Dedham, 
* and until theſe vagabond Quakers are car- 
* ried out of this juriſdiction. 


* You and every of you are required, in the 


“ king's majeſty's name, to take theſe vaga- 


* bond Quakers, Anne Coleman, Mary Tom- 
* kins, and Alice Ambrole, and make them fait 
to the cart's tail, and driving the cart through 
“ your ſeveral towns, to whip them on their 
backs, not exceeding ten ſtripes a piece on 
each of them, in each town, and ſo convey 
them from conſtable to conſtable, till they 
come out of this juriſdiction, as you will 
* anſwer it at your peril: And this ſhall be 
your warrant. | 


% Per me, 
At Dover, c RICHARD WALDEN.“ 
Dated Dec. 22d, 
1662. 


cc 


This order was cruelly executed at Dover, 
while the prieſt ſtood by, looked at it and 
laughed, for which cruel levity when Eliakim 
Wardel and William Fourbiſh reproved him, 
the magiſtrate cauſed them to be put in the 


ſtocks 
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ſtocks: They were then conveyed to Hampton, c H a y. 


and then again whipped, and alſo at Saliſbury ; 


but the conſtable of that town, deputing a per- 
ſon to convey them farther, he, moved with whippea 


. through 
compaſſion, determined to run the hazard of firoven 


breaking the law, and ſet them at liberty, where- 
by the prieſt was diſappointed of his aim, which 
ſeemed to be to take away their lives, which 
in all likelihood had been the caſe it the con- 
ſtables of theſe eleven townſhips had executed 
the warrant with ſuch ſeverity as he had ex- 
cited the conſtable of Dover to do, the diſtance 
from Dover to the end of the juriſdiction being 
about eighty miles. 


After a little time they returned again to violently 


Dover, where being met together with other 


friends on the firſt day of the week, whilſt Alice tables. 


Ambroſe was at prayer, two conſtables, Thomas 
Roberts and John his brother, came into the meet- 
ing, and taking her each by an arm, inhumanly 
dragged her out of doors, and then with her 
face towards the ſnow, which was knee-deep, 
over ſtumps and old trees near a mile; when 


they had wearied themſelves, they commanded 
two others to help them: then they fetched 
Mary Tomkins, and treated her in like man- 


ner: The next morning, which was exceſſively 
cold, they forced them into a canoe, together 
with Anne Coleman, who in love accompanied 
them, and carried them to the harbour's mouth, 
threatening that they would now diſpoſe of them 
ſo, as that they would be troubled with them 
no more. And becauſe they were not willing 

t 


Beſſe, vol. ii. p. 228. 
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CHAP. to go, they forced them down a very ſteep 


IX. 


1662. 


Elizabeth 
Hooton. 


place in the ſnow, dragging Mary Tomkins again 
over ſtumps of trees to the water fide, whereby 
ſhe was much bruiſed and fainted under their 
hands : Alice Ambroſe they pulled into the wa- 
ter, and kept her ſwimming by the canoe in 
great danger of drowning or being frozen to 
death. They would in all probability have pro- 
ceeded in their wicked deſign of murdering 
them, had they not been prevented by a ſtorm, 
which drove them back to the houſe, where they 
had kept them all the night before. They kept 
them there till near midnight, and then cruelly 
turned them out of doors, in the froſt and ſnow, 
although Alice Ambroſe's clothes were frozen 
as hard as boards. The barbarity exerciſed on 
theſe women was ſuch, that to all human pro- 
bability they muſt have periſhed, had not the 
hand of providence in a ſignal manner preſerved 
them. It did not appear theſe men had any le- 
gal warrant or authority to meddle with them, 
but that they were animated and encouraged to 
this wicked abuſe of theſe harmleſs women by a 
ruling elder of their church, miſcalled Hate-evil 
Nutter. 

Amongſt the number releaſed from priſon 
along with Wenlock Chriſtiſon, were Elizabeth 
Hooton and Joan Brockſup, two antient women 
each about ſixty years of age, being driven with 
the reſt into the wilderneſs, and left there among 
wolves and bears, without neceſſary proviſions, 
they were left to wander through places unin- 
habited and hardly paſſable, in very great danger, 
"till at length they came to Rhode-lfland, thence 
to Barbadoes, and from thence not long after 
returned to New-England, for to that province 

was 
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was their meſſage to egy againſt the ſpirit of c HAP. 
| perſecution predominant there. Upon their com- 


ing to Bolton they were preſently apprehended by 1662. 
2 conſtable, an illiberal and furious zealot, who 
declared, It was his delight, and he could rejoice 
in following the Quakers to execution as much as 
ever. They were immediately ſent away to Vir- 
ginia, from whence Elizabeth Hooton went back 


to England. _ 
After ſome time ſhe felt the impulſe of duty to Obtains a 


licenſe from 


return to New-England ; but previouſly to her ge kig to 
going, ſhe made application to the king, and bole in any 
obtained his licence to purchaſe for herſelf an enk 
houſe and dwelling in any of his plantations : 
Thus authoriſed, ſhe and her daughter of the 
ſame name ſet ſail in a ſhip bound for Boſton, 
where, when they arrived, the magiſtrates, who 
zealouſſy kept up all the perſecuting laws which 
they durſt, were determined to fine the maſter 
of the ſhip one hundred pounds, until they were 


informed ſhe had a licence from the king, which with which 
mne returns 


deterred them from executing that denign; but ,, poten. 


in contempt of the king's licence and her ſolici- 

tations, they perſiſted in their reſolution not to 

ſuffer her to purchaſe any habitation there. In- 

{tead thereof they let her feel the effects of their 

malicious diſpoſition, which had ſuffered no 

diminution by the reſtraint put upon them. At At Dover 

Dover ſhe was ſet in the ſtocks, and kept four ſhe l 

days in priſon in cold weather. At Cambridge impriſoned 

ſhe was impriſoned in a cloſe ſtinking dungeon, 3 

without any thing to lie down or fit on, two 

days and two nights without bread or water, and 

when a friend in ſympathy with her ſufferings 

brought her ſome milk when ſhe was ready to 

periſh, he was fined five pounds and ſent to 
priſon, 
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C H A P.priſon. She was then whipped through three 

X- towns, Cambridge, Watertown and Dedham, 

1662, with ten ſtripes in each, with a three-ſtringed 

whipped Whip and three knots at the end, and in this 

earough mangled condition ſhe was carried on horſeback 

and turned in froſty weather many miles into the wilderneſs, 

into the - and left there among wild beaſts, in the hazard 

of periſhing there; as her perſecutors, who left 

her there, expreſſed their hopes that they ſhould 

never ſee her more. And in all human proba- 

bility ſhe muſt have periſhed, had not a provi- 

dential hand preſerved her ſafe through the diſ- 

mal deſert and many deep waters to a town 

called Rehoboth, where ſhe arrived the next day 

neither faint nor weary, and thence made her 

way to Rhode-Ifland, praiſing and magnifying 

the name of the Lord, who had ſignally ſup- 

ported her through ſuch grievous tortures, as to 

her age and ſex in all outward appearance were 
inſupportable. 

But her ſufferings had not yet fatiated the 
vindictive hatred of her perſecutors. As they 
would not ſuffer her to take her clothes with her, 

Returning When they ſent her away as aforeſaid, ſhe re- 
3 nue turned to a place near Cambridge accompanied 
is azain by her daughter to fetch them; and as they 
—— *< were returning with them to Rhode Iſland, one 
with her Thomas Daufort, a magiſtrate, made out a war- 
and Sarah rant to the conſtable of Charleſtown to appre- 
Coleman. hend them and Sarah Coleman, an ancient wo- 
man of Scituate, who had met them in the woods 
as they were going back. They were taken back 
to Cambridge, abuſed by the ſcholars, and then 
all three committed to the houſe of correction, 


and 
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and whipped by order of one * Daniel Goggin, CHAP. 


though no juſt cauſe could be aſſigned. Eliza- 
beth Hooton came at this time on the reaſonable 
errand of reclaiming her property, her daughter 
was guilty of no crime or offence but the filial 
duty of waiting upon and aſſiſting her ancient 
mother, and the other accidentally fell into their 
company. The magiſtrates, not ſatisfied with 
this, ſent the conſtable with an order to take 
them from con/table to conſtable toward Rhode- 
Iſland to be whipt in three towns. Returning to 
Boſton and preaching repentance ſhe was again 
ſent to the houſe of correction, whipped at the 
whipping-poſt as before, and afterwards at Rox- 
bury and Dedham at a cart's tail; thence ſhe 
was again taken in a mangled condition into the 
wilderneſs, and left there to make her way twenty 
miles, the weather {till continuing very cold. 
Soon after, returning to Boſton to viſit her 
friends, ſhe was again caſt into priſon, whipped 
from the priſon door to the town's end, and then. 
ſent away ro Rhode-lſland, with a warrant to 
whip her from town to town, threatening if 
ever ſhe came thither again they would either put 
her to death or brand her on the ſhoulder. Thus 
this good old woman, who was a woman of 
repute and ſubſtance, perfectly peaceable and 
inoffenſive in her conduct; xo wagabond, no 
criminal againſt the ſtate was cruelly perſe- 
cuted with three impriſonments, nine times 

was 


* 'The temper of this magiſtrate may be conceived from 
hence. He applied to one William Hathorne a magiſtrate of 
like diſpoſition with himſelf, to ſend him ſome Duakers that way 
that he might ſee them flaſhed ; which is a clear indication that 
he was of that temper which could take delight in the ſuffer- 
ings and torture of his feHow-creatures, 


41 
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CHAP. was ſhe tortured with ſevere whippings, twice ex- 


1662. 


Fdward 


1663. 


Wharton. 


poſed to perils in the wilderneſs, and left to 
periſh, as jar as in the power of theſe rigid and 
hypocritical profeſſors of religion. Whoever can 
vindicate ſuch proceedings, 1 ſhould think he 
either wronged his judgment, or was as callous 
to the tender feelings of humanity as the unmer- 
ciful magiſtrates of New-England. But in her 


righteous cauſe as her afflictions abounded, ſo 


her inward conſolations did much more abound, 
under the enjoyment whereof ſhe teſtified her 
willingneſs to endure much more for the propa- 
gation of righteouſneſs, and the love ſhe bore to 
the ſouls of all men. 

The magiſtrates of this colony had ſuffered 
their ſpirits to be ſo imbittered againſt this ſo- 
ciety, that the very name expoſed thoſe who bore 
it to puniſhment, and it is to be preſumed few 
of them eſcaped it in a greater or lefler degree ; 
but ſome individuals ſeem to be more peculiarly 
marked out by them as objects of their utmoſt 
malevolence, ſuch we have ſhewn were Lau- 
rence and Caſſandra Southick, and their ſon 
Joſiah, ſuch were theſe innocent women, whoſe 
ſuiferings are juſt remarked; and ſuch was Edward 
Wharton of Salem, whoſe baniſhment, on pain 
of death, hath been before recited; but the 
king's mandamus having prevented the perſe- 
cutors from carrying their ſentence into execu— 
tion, (for as he told them, he did not depart 
from their juriſdiction, but kept his habitation) 
they omitted no opportunity to wreak their ven- 
geance upon him, and make his reſidence there 
as uneaſy and diſtreſſing as in their power. 

Being a man of Chrittian courage, in the 
ſummer of this year he went into the court at 

Dover, 
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ex- ; Dover, a place where perſecution had been o * F. 
%o hotly carried on, and expreſſed himſelf in the. 1 
ind following terms: © Woe to all oppreſſors and , 663. 
— « perſecutors, for the indignation of the Lord 
he « is againſt them; therefore, friends, whilſt you 
why « have time prize the day of his patience, and 
3 „ ceaſe to do evil and learn to do well: Ye 
her * who ſpoil the poor and devour the inno- 
o * cent..” 
nd, Having ſaid this, he was immediately appre- 
her hended, and ſet in the ſtocks till they might con- 
; ore] ſult what to do with him, for his expreſſions had 
to touched them to the quick, and provoked their 
reſentment againſt him. The reſult of their con- 
red ſultation was, that he ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed 
ſo- as a vagabond Quaker, though well known to 
ore them as a reputable inhabitant of Salem, and 
few about his lawful buſineſs: The clerk, who was 
Se employed to write the order for his puniſhment, 
ly was his next neighbour, (and conſequently as 
10ſt much a vagabond as himſelf) as he was drawing 
au- it up, * William Hathorne called to him, and 
ſon bade him write in the king's maje/ty's name. 
1oſe Whereupon Edward Wharton made his objec- 
ard tion, © Friends, you wrong the king and abuſe 
dan e his name, for I believe he never gave you 
the ; h “ order 
rſe- : | 
cu- This Hathorne, before he was a magiſtrate, appeared as 
part 2 profeſſed enemy to perſecution, for when an act was pre- 
on) paring to prohibit any perſons from preaching but ſuch as 
ſhould he approved by a particular ſet of men, he publickly 
en- oppoſed it, ſaying, He looked upon it as a very bad ad, and a 
lere Vn that the Lord had forſaken them. How unſtable and con- 
tradictory are the ſentiments of men in different ſtations of 
the life? This man, after long ſeeking, being advanced to an 
tat Office of magiſtracy, became a violent perſecutor of others, 
for practiſing that Chriſtian liberty which himſelf had aſſerted 
ver, 5 and contended for. 
1 
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c HAP. order ſo to abuſe his honeſt ſubjects.“ How- 


Warrant to 


three towns. 
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ever the court made the following order, viz. 


& To the conſtables of Dover, Hampton, Sa- 
4 liſbury, Newbury, Rowley, Ipſwich and 
«© Wenham. | 


« You and every of you are required, in his 
«© majeſty's name, to receive into your cuſtody 
„ Edward Wharton, a vagabond Quaker, and 
% convey him from town to town until he come 
* to his habitation in Salem; and the conſtables 
© of Dover, Hampton and Newbury are to 
* whip him through their reſpective towns at a 
« cart's tail, not exceeding ten ſtripes in each 
town, according to the law of vagabond 
« Quakers in that behalf. This being the ſen- 
* tence of a court held at Dover the 4th of July, 
* 1603. 

% ELIAS STILMAN, cleric.” 


Io which ſentence Edward anſwered, © I fear 
* not the worlt you may be ſuffered to do to 
„ me, neither do I look for favour at your 
* hands.” The ſentence was immediately exe- 
cuted at Dover, and the executioner told him 
he muſt prepare to receive the like at the next 
town. But refuſing to go, except forced, he was 
put upon a horſe's back, having neither bridle 
nor halter, nor any thing to hold by but the 
pommel of the ſaddle. In this ignominious man- 
ner, one leading the horſe and two others guard- 
ing him on each fide, he was carried like a 
notorious criminal from town to town, and 


whipped as the warrant directed. 
Soon 


dal and Ihomas Newhoule “ 
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Soon after this two of his friends, John Lyd- c H A r. 
„being at a meeting * 


at Salem, were appichended, and by Hathorne 662. 


Edward remonitrating againſt this and other pro- 


ordered to be whipped through three towns. whipped 


8 
dalem 
ceedings of this Hathorne, was ſentenced to be 


whipped with fourteen laſhes, which were in- 


fllicted at the whipping poſt in the ſaid town. 


About the ſame time Joſeph Nicholſon, Jane Quang: 


Millard and Anne Coleman were cruelly whipped Rabe K 
through Salem, Boſton and Dedham; the latter wan n and 


of whom, Anne Coleman, it was thought would 
have loit her life through the extreme torture 


| ſhe wes put to, by the knots of the whip ſplitting 
one of the nipples of her breaſt; and it was a 


= conſidcrable time before ſhe recovered. 


concerns to Khode-Iſland, and from thence he, 


Edward Wharton went about fome temporal 1664. 


with George Preſton and Wenlock Chriſtiſon, 
= went to Boſton, and aſſembled there with others 
of their friends to worſhip God. Rawſon, the 
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the ſtranger gone. 
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ſecretary, coming to the knowledge thereof, 
iſſued his warrant to take a ſtranger, a preacher 
among the Quakers, &c. but betore the conſta- 
ble reached the houſe the meeting was ended, and 
Searching Nicholas Upthall's 
> houſe he found Edward Wharton there, and in- 
ſiſted upon his going before the governor ; but 
Eduard demanding a ſight of his warrant, and 
not being mentioned therein, he aſſerted his right 
as a ſubject of England, and refuſed to go under 
a warrant, 


* Thomas Newhouſe was again whipped through the juriſ- 
diction of Boſton for bearing teſtimony againſt perſecution in 
one of their meeting- houſes ; at which time having two glaſs- 


4 bottles in his hands, he threw them down, ſaying, « So ſhall 
2 vyou be daſhed to pieces.“ 
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c HAP. a warrant, in which being neither named nor 
2 deſcribed, it was in no reſpect a warrant 
againſt him: But here, the magiſtrates and their 
officers being oſ the ſame caſt, the conſtable 
dragged him by violence out of the houſe, and 
took him before the governor, who immediately, 
notwithſtanding he knew him very well, * had 
been perſonally obliged to him, and knew he 
was an inhabitant of the colony, a reputable 
tradeſman in good circumſtances, told him he 
ſhould ſuffer as a vagabond. To which Edward 


1664. 


replied, I defy the life of a vagabond ; that law 


is a wicked law, and very wicked and unrighteous 
men they are that cauſe thoſe who fear the Lord 
to ſuffer by ſuch a wicked law. But this remon- 
ſtrance availed not. The governor, reſolved on 
rigour, turned a deaf ear to his reaſoning, and 
Fdward jſſued his warrant for him to be whipped in their 


W hart . 22 © . 
ordered to accuſtomed ignominious way at a cart's tail 


be whipped through the towns of Boſton and Lynn, and 


throug 


Boſton and thence paſſed to Salem, the place of his abode. 
Lym. If ever the term vagabond was miſapplied, as it 
was in reſpect to this people in general, it was 

moſt certainly in this cafe. A man on his way 

home from a remoter place, whither his lawful 
occaſions 


* William Sewel, p. 339, writes that Endicot had been 
formerly in a circumſtance ro acknowledge Edward, Wharton's 
friendſhip to him, when he fupplied him with neceſſaries in his 
want, promiſing then, that if ever it lay in his power he would 
requite him. In wheat manner he made that promife good theſe 
anecdotes make manifeit. In a letter to Endicot trom one 
John Smith, recorded by J. Beſſe, vol. ii. p. 209, and ſaid 
to be delivered into his own hand, I find this paſſage : 
«© There remaineth in thee a ſpirit of cruelty and hard hearted- 
6 neſs to thy poor neighbours, which thou haſt been formerly 
% much beholden to, and relieved by in time of want, when 
*« thou hadſt not bread to eat.“ 


ee 
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occaſions in the way of his buſineſs had called oH Ap. 


him, apprehended at random in the breach of 
no law, not even their law, was ſurely neither 
vagrant (in any accepted ſenſe of the word) nor 
criminal; no ſtranger, but well known in Boſton; 
but he was known to be a Quaker, fo called; 
this was his crime, and for this he ſuffered, —for 
his religion and nothing elſe “. When the war- 
rant was written, Edward was told, that “ if he 
« would promite the governor to come no more 
e to the Quakers meetings at Boſton, it was 


= likely he would diſcharge him.” To which 
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he replied, Not for all the world; I have a 
c back to lend to the ſmiter, and 1 have felt 
„your cruel whippings before now, and the 
& Lord hath made me able to bear them, and 
* as I abide in his fear I need not fear what 
„ you ſhall be ſuilered to do unto me; but 
e ſurely the Lord will viſit you tor the blood 
of the innocent, and your day is coming as 
it is come upon many, who but as yeſterday 
+ were higher than ever you were or are likely 


* to be, but now are made the loweſt of many, 


and truly my ſoul laments for you.” 
'The next day he was cruelly whipped through 
Boſton almoſt a mile, and ſent away to Lynn; 


but the conſtable there conſidering him as a 


well known inhabitant of Salem, and the war- 
rant an illegal one, refuſed to execute it. 
Toward the end of the next month Alice 
Ambroſe and Mary Tomkins being returned 
from Virginia, where they had been ſeverely treat- 
ed, and the latter, being very ſick near unto death, 
Edward Wharton and Wenlock Chriſtiſon having 


intelligence 


See note upon Nealc, p. 33, &c. 


IX. 


1664. 
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CHAP. intelligence thereof, came from Salem to. Boſton 
IX. to viſit their fick friend. They were no ſooner 
166, Come to the houſe where ſhe was, than two 

+ conſtables followed, and forced them all together 
before the governor, although the fick woman, 
through extreme weakneſs, fell down by the way 
as dead, yet they waited over her till ſhe reco- 
vered a little, and took her with the reſt. Wen- 
lock and the two women were ordered to be 
whipped out of the juriſdiction, but their ſen- 
tence, through the interceſſion of Colonel Tem- 
ple, was remitted. As for Edward Wharton, 

he being an acknowledged inhabitant now (al- f 

though ſo lately a vagabond) they reſolved upon 

another courſe with him, and thereupon informed 
him, that unleſs he would ſubſcribe to theſe four 
propoſitions : iſt, To promiſe to come no more 
to any Quakers meetings in Boſton. 2d, "That 
when he came to Boſton he ſhould acquaint the 
governor and his deputy forthwith, and of his 
buſineſs. zd, That he would take the oath of 
fidelity. And 4th, To give bond for his good | 
behaviour, he ſhould be tied to a great gun, and 
ſeverely whipped with thirty ftripes on his naked 
body. A levere and arbitrary alternative; yet 
this conſcientious man was not long in deter- 
mining. his choice, he plainly told them that 

* he would not comply with their propoſals;“ 

whereupon Daufort drew up the following war- 

rant, and got Endicot to ſign it: 
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To the conitables of Boſton, of Charleſtown, 
* Malden and Lynn, 


Warrant 
for whip- 


pin him CC 
* Hor You are required to take into your cuſto- 


N with “ dy reſpectively Edward Wharton, convicted 
ol TO 


to- 
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* June, 1604. 
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* of being a vagabond from his own dwelling-c H A p. 


« place; and the conſtable of Boſton is to 


« whip him ſeverely with thirty ſtripes on his 
& naked body; and from conſtable to conſtable 


« you are required to convey him until he 


“ comes to Salem, the place where he faith 
„ he dwelleth : And in thus doing this ſhall be 
« your warrant. Dated at Boſton the 3oth of 


JohN EnDicorT.” 


IX. 


1664. 


Then they led him to the market place, and Barbaroully | 


and barbarouſly whipped him with thirty ſtripes, 
ſo that it was teſtified that peas might he in the 


holes, which the knots of the whip had torn in 


his fieſh; his body was much ſwelled and very 


bound his arms to, the wheels of a great go 


black from his waiſt upwards. In that ſad and 


miſerable condition they led him as the warrant 
directed, not the neareſt way to Salem, but 
round about the country, as if to expoſe him to 
the people as a ſpectacle, to terrify them with 
the notion of their unlimited power, and their 
rigorous cruelty in exerciſing it. 

Soon after the ſigning this warrant Endicot 
was deprived of his power, which he uniformly 
applied, in concert with other magiſtrates of 
ſimilar temper, to the puniſhment of thoſe 
who could not ſquare their religion. by his 
pattern; being ſeized with a loathſome diſ- 
eaſe, which cauſed a nauſeous putrefaction be- 
fore his breath left him, and terminated in his 
death. 

Of his confederates ſome were gone before, 
and the reſt were taken away one by one, ſo 
that from this time perſecution in New England 

Vo“. II. D gradually 
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CHAP. 8 abated, as the perſecutors loſt their 
ſtrength, and the eyes of the people began to 
< 1665. be opened to ſee the evil of theſe 5, rang mea- 
ſures, and more generally to condemn them, 
the magiſtrates became more cautious ; yet we 
ſhall, in ſundry inſtances, ſee the veſtiges of 
the perſecuting ſpirit endeavouring to exert its 
power for the puniſhment of divers of this peo- 
ple ſeveral years after this, even till the Indians 
made deſtruQive incurſions into their juriſdic- 
tion, which brought on a war, and gave them 
more ſerious employment—to repel enemies 
much more formidable than the Quakers fo [3 
called. | 
Edward Wharton, however, did not find all 
his perſecutors removed in Endicot, for ſome 
months after, he was again cruelly whipped and 
impriſoned one month, for no other cauſe than 
accompanying ſome of his friends to Boſton, 
who came thither to ſeek a paſſage to England. 
Such a ſeries of inhuman whippings and other 
cruel ſufferings for ſeveral years together, is 
ſcarce paralleled in hiſtory to be inflicted on 
any one perſon, for the cauſe of religion and a 
good conſcience. 


CHAP. 
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DETACHED OCCURRENCES. 


Travels of Catharine Evans and Sarah Cheevers 
into Italy.—-On their Way to Alexandria are 
put into Malta.—Are put into the Inquifition.— 
Their Sufferings there. — Releaſed by the Inter- 

[4 vention of Lord D'Aubigny.— John Philly and 

William Moore travel into Hungary to viſit 
the Horteſche Brethren. —From thence to upper 
Hungary.—Put in Shackles. —Rifled by the 
Offricers.-—Brought before the Inquiſttor.—Re- 
peatcdly examined, but no cauſe of Crimination 
appearing they are put to the torture. —Milliam 
Moore's Account thereof, and of their ſucceſſive 
Trials and ſevere Sufferings. 


ABOUT this period two Engliſh women were c H A p. 
impriſoned in the inquiſition at Malta, where  * 
they were confined above three years: their 17661 
names were Catharine Evans and Sarah Chee- Catharine 
vers. Theſe women, under a religious concern Evans and 
to propagate the doctrine of the divine light in yers take 
man in the darker parts of the world, took Fiera 
| their paſſage in a ſhip bound from London too 
Leghorn, where, through various trials and 
ſtorms, they at length ſafely arrived, and ſtayed 
ſome time, during which they uſed their en- 
deavours to anſwer the end of their coming, by 
diſperſing ſundry —_ explaining the doc- 
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Cc H AP.trines of this people; ; and diſcourſing upon re- 
os ligion with the people who came to them, of 
1661. Whom curioſity drew numbers of all ranks 
daily; and in theſe their chriſtian endeavours 
they met with no moleſtation here. 
thence in- From hence having got a paſſage in a Dutch 
tending for ſhi 
Alexandria ſhip, with intention to go to Alexandria, the 
arc put into maſter put into Malta, where he tarried ſome 
time. Next day after their arrival, being the 
firſt of the week, they went aſhore, where they 
were met by the Engliſh conſul, who enquiring 
the cauſe of their coming, they informed him, 
and gave him ſome books, upon which he let 
them know there was an. inquiſition there ; and 
— kindly inviting them to his houle, they accept- 
lin. confu!'s, ed his invitation. While they abode here cu- 
riofity drew many to viſit them, whom they 
found it their concern to call to repentance, 
whereby ſeveral were affected. They wen 
by deſire to the nunnery, to ſee the governor's 
ſiſter there, where they ditcouried with the 
nuns, and gave them ſome books. Here a 
prieſt brought them into the chape!, and wanted 
them to bow to the high altar; but they refuſed, 
with abhorrence of that 1dolatry, and went back 
to the conſul's, where they rontinued about 
three months, during which time they were 
repeatedly called before the inquifitors, and ex- 
amined by them about their religious princi- 
ples ;. and through the wiſdom and integrity they 
were favoured with, anſwered their interroga— 
tories in ſuch manner as not to give them the 
advantage againſt them which they were ſgeking 
tor,. nor give away the cauſe of that truth they 
believed in, by the leaſt compliance with their 
requiſitions to adopt their ſuperſtitious and 
3 thowy 
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ſhowy religion. The inquiſitors, not adven- © wa P. 
turing to take them out of the conſul's houſe — 
without his conſent or acquieſcence, yet deſi- 1661. 
rous to get them into their power, at length 
prevailed upon him by their flattery, their me- 

naces, and (as was afterwards diſcovered) by 
bribery, to violate his duty, and withdraw his 
protection fo far as to ſuffer them to be taken 

by the officers of the inquiſition; for which 
purpole he confined them in his own houſe, 
though the governor had ſignified his willing- 

neſs that they ſhould retain their full liberty, as 
believing them to be honeſt women. The con- The contni 
ſul by fair carriage was deſirous to conceal his 7m, 
inſincere conduct; but they being under a ſenſe then, 
that meaſures were in contemplation to their 
prejudice, and ſuſpecting the conſul to be a 

party therein, hinted to him their ſulpicions, 
remarking, that “ Pilate would willingly do the 

«© Jews a pleaſure, yet waſh his hands in inno- 

* cency;” which remark his conſciouſneſs of 

his duplicity applied home to himſelf, ſo that he 
required a ſign of them, if they were the meſ— 
ſengers of God : And they ſignified that this 

mig cht ſerve for a ſign, That it would go well 

« with them, but it would not go off well 

« with him.“ 

Soon after the conſul informed them that they and gives 
were ſent for by the inquiſition, in purſuance tg ddl. 
of orders from Rome, but that he hoped they tion. 
would be ſet free; wherein he ſtill diſſembled, 
knowing (as they afterwards diſcovered) that 
they would be detained in priſon. They were 
taken into cuſtody by the officers of the inqui- 
ſition, and carried before the lord inquiſitor, 
whoſe firſt queſtion was, * Whether they had 


changed 
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S P. ec changed their minds? To which they an- 
ſwered, No, and that they ſhould not change 
1661. from the truth.” Then he aſked, What 
Examined “ new light it was they talked of?“ They re- 
7 plied, “It was no new light, but the ſame the 
committed *© prophets and apoſtles bore teſtimony to.“ 


che gun. Next he aſked, © How this light came to be 

tion. “ loſt ſince the primitive times?“ They an- 
ſwered, It was not loſt, but men did not 
« comprehend it, by reaſon of the night of 
* apoſtacy which had overſpread the nations.“ 
Then he threatened them, if they would change 
their minds they ſhould ſay ſo, or elſe they 
would uſe them as they plened ; but they ſig- 
nified they would not change, adding, The wil? 
of the Lord be done. Upon this the inquiſitor 
and conſul withdrew, and left them to the offi- 
cers to conduct them to their priſon, which 
was a cloſe dark room, wita only two little 
holes for light and air, and ſo extremely hot 
in that warm climate that it ſeemed as if the in- 
tention of the inquiſitor was to ſtifle them to 
death. 

They were brought under examination again 
and again, but no anſwer could be extorted from 
them to turn to their diſadvaniage ; and being 
ſtill kept cloſe priſoners, the conſul, who had 
been forewarned that his connivance at their ap- 
prehenſion would not go oft well with him, be- 

The conſul Came troubled in his mind to that degree that 
free he came to them with tears in his eyes, expreſ- 
them up. ſing his forrow for their detention; and he 
offered back what he had received for delivering 
them up, but could not prevail to have them ſet 

at liberty; and is ſaid to have enjoyed no peace 

er 
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after as long as he lived, which was not very c H Ap. 
X 


long. - 

To deſcribe minutely all the ſufferings and 165 
trials they patiently endured during a cruel 1m- ; 
priſonment for three or four years would lead 
me into too much prolixity. They were conti- They are 
nually beſet and perplexed with the imperti. (with 
nences of monks and friars, to cajole, terrify and friars, 
or beguile them into conformity to their ſuper- 
ſtitions; but all their efforts were quite ineffec- 
tual. Theſe innocent women were too well el- 
tabliſned, and too ſteadfaſt in that purer reli- 
gion they had experienced the efficacy of, to be 
perverted therefrom either by flattery, by me- 
naces or by terror, although in apparent jeo- 
pardy every day, often threatened, and often 
under the diſmal apprehenſions of being led to 
the ſtake, as numbers before them on the like 
offence had been. 

But it looked as if their deſign was rather to 
get them put out of the way without noiſe, than 
to execute them publickly. They were there- Put into a 
fore put into a room fo exceedingly hot, cloſe qu" el. 
and ſuffccating, that it was thought they could mit ſuſfo- 
not ſurvive there long; where moreover they 
were fo exceſſively ſtung by gnats that their 
faces were ſpotted and ſwelled as if they had 
been in the ſmall pox. They were often torced 
to riſe out of their bed, to lie down at the 
chink of the door for air to draw breath. By 
the exceſſive heat of the room, which was 1n- 
tenſe beyond conception, by an internal heat 
added to that of the climate, their ſkin was 
parched, their hair fell off, and they frequently 
fainted away. Their affliction here was too ſe- 
vere for humanity in its belt ſtate, eſpecially in 

tender 
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c H A P.tender women, to fupport, ſo that at times they 


Mo 
1661. 


whereby 
Catharine 
falls ſick. 


were tempted to wiſh for death, to put an end 
to their ſorrows. 

It was not admirable that Catharine, by this 
treatment, fell into a fit of ſickneſs, and the 
monks once bringing with them a phyſician, as 
they had done ſeveral times before, telling them 


it was in charity, Catharine aſked them, 


Whether they did not keep them in that hot 
* room to kill them, and bring the phyſician 
“ to keep them longer alive in torment ?” To 
this it was replied, t was better to keep them 
* there than to kill them.” They wrote to the 
inquiſitor, pleading their innocency, and com- 
plaining of the hardſhips they ſuſtained, adding, 
if it was their blood they thirſted after, they 
* might as well take away their lives ſome other 
e way as ſmother them there.” Ibis remon- 
{trance he took ſo ill, that he ordered their ink- 
horns to be taken away. They aſked, «© Why 
<« their goods were taken away ?” and were an- 
ſwered, All is ours, and your lives too if we 
« will.” He ordered them alſo to be ſeparated; 
but when they came to part them, Catharine's 
diſorder had broke out in one continued erup- 


tion from head to foot, whereupon the doctor 


They are 
ſeparated. 


was ſent for, who faid, *<* They muſt have air, 
or elſe they would die.” This being report- 
ed to the inquiſitor, he ordered the door to be 
ſet open ſix hours in the day. 

Soon after they were ſeparated, in hopes to 
make more impreſſion upon them, by attacking 
them ſeparately with their artful wiles or dread- 
ful menaces, in order to bring them to ſubmit 
to their requiſition ; but their aſſailants were 
greatly diſappointed, for they found them after- 

wards 
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wards as immoveable as before, being ſtrength- c HA r. 


ened ſeparately as well as jointly to reſiſt all X. 
their attempts. wei Fg 


As a ſpecimen of their manner of making 
converts 1 ſhall tranſcribe one of their dialogues 
out of many. One time a friar came to Catha- Diſcourſe 
Tine, and told her, If ſhe would be a catho-*atr 
lick ſhe ſhould ſay fo, otherwiſe they would uſe rine. 
her badly, and ſhe ſhould never fee the face 
of Sarah again, but ſhe ſhould die by herſelf, 
and a thouſand devils ſhould carry her foul to 
hell. She aſked him, If he was the meſſenger 
of God to her? and he faid, Les: Why, 
what is my fin, or wherein have [ provoked the 
Lord, that he ſhould ſend me ſuch a meſſage ? 

It is, replied he, becauſe you will not be a 
catholick : Whereupon ſhe ſaid, I deny thee 
and thy meſſage too, and the ſpirit which 
| ſpeaks in thee, for the Lord never ſpoke fo. 
He, growing angry, threatened to lay her in a the fi 
whole pile of chains, where ſhe ſhould ſee fen 
neither ſun nor moon. Signifying her reſig- 
nation and truit in divine protection, ſhe faid, 
he could not ſeparate her from the love of 
God in Chriſt Jeſus, lay her where he would. 
Threatening to give her to the devil, ſhe told 
him, ſhe did not fear him, for the Lond, ſaid 
ſne, is my keeper ; the Lord is at my Tight 
hand, and the worſt you can do is to kill the 
body ; you can touch my life no more than 
the devil could Job's. At this, quite enraged, 
he told her, ſhe ſhould never go out of that 
room alive; to which ſhe undauntedly replied, 
| The Lord is ſefficient to deliver me; but whe- 
ther he will or no, I will not forſake the living 
fountain to drink at a broken ciſtern ; and 
you 
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CHAP.you have no law to keep us here, but ſuch a 
law as Ahab had for Naboth's vineyard. At 
1661. this the monk ran off in a rage, and pulling 
the door, faid, Abide there, member of the 
devil : To which ſhe faid, The devil's members 
do the devil's works, and the plagues of the 
Lord will be upon them for it. 

[cen in the The houſe of the inquiſition being rebuilding 
inquifition or repairing in ſome parts for the ſpace of a 
NY year and an half, furnithed them with frequent 
_—_ opportunities, even here, to incite the people to 
N repentance, and to an attendance to the light of 
Chriſt in them, that thereby they might be 
preſerved from evil, not only among the work- 
men, who were well affected and obliging to 
them, but often with the citizens of better qua- 

lity who came to view the building. 

Sometimes they ſpoke ſo effectually to thoſe 
who came to ſce them that they could not gain- 
ſay the truths they declured, but were made to 
confeſs that God was with them. And Catha- 
rine's priſon being ſo near the ſtreet that ſhe 
could be heard of thoſe that paſſed by, fhe fre- 
quently found 1t her duty, particularly as they 
paſſed to and from the place of worſhip hard 
by, to call them to repentance, and to turn 
them to the light, which would lead them from 
all ſinful ways and worſhips to ſerve God in ſpi- 


rit and in truth, which ſeemed to have a conſi- 


derable efte&t on many, who would ſtay to hear 
as long as they durſt, for they were narrowly 
watched, and the conſequence of their ſtopping 
might have been impriſonment at leaſt. Others, 
greatly offended, applied to the inquiſitor to have 
them chained, or puniſhed ſome other way; and 
many of the lower order, imbittered by the 
prieſts, 
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prieſts, manifeſted great malice in their words c RA p. 
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ty 
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and actions. 

Thus they not only withſtood all the efforts of 
the monks to beguile them from their faith, but 
bore open teſtimony to the truth they believed 
in, and againſt the ſuperſtition and idolatry of 
the religion eſtabliſned there; endeavouring, by 
a faithful diſcharge of duty, to keep a conſci- 
ence void ot offence to God as well as man; 
and they were ſupported in reſignation to the 
divine will, in the midſt of furrounding dangers, 
and in humble confidence in divine preſervation, 


X. 


1661. 


whereby at laſt they experienced deliverance. For 7. Stunt, 


which ſundry interceſſions were made to the in-* 


captain of 
a ſhip, ſoli- 


quifitor, both by their friends and others. One «©: their re- 
Francis Stuart, of London, a maſter of a ſhip, in | with 


company with an Iriſh friar, coming to that city, 
and engaging the aſſiſtance of the new conſul, ex- 
erted themſelves greatly, and made preat intereſt 
to get them releaſed by application to the chief ma- 
giſtrate, to the inquiſitor, to the magiltrates and 
friars; and obtained the conſent of all or moſt of 
them to their releaſe, except the inquiſitor, who 
told them, He could not jet them free, without an 
order from the pope. Theſe men were however 
admitted to ſee and ſpeak with them (a privilege 
rarely granted) the maſter with tears informed 
them of the ineffectual pains he had taken to pro- 
cure their liberty; © It is this inquiſitor,” ſaid 
he, © that prevents it; you have preached to 
* this people.“ To which they replied, © That 
it was to preſerve the teſtimony of a good con- 
& ſcience; and the truth they had borne witneſs to 
«© amongſt them, they ſhould ſtand to maintain, 
„ even with their blood.“ | 

The 


out ſuccels. 
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CHAP. The next effort for their liberty was made by 
Daniel Baker, one of the ſame profeſſion ; who, 

1661. under a concern tor propagating true religion, in 
company with John Stubbs, Henry Fell, and 

Dan. Baker Richard Scoſtrop had travelled to Leghorn, 

| alſo applies WHENCC Stubbs and Fell took their departure for 
a A Alexandria; and Baker and Scoſtrop for Smyrna 
their iber. and Conſtantinople, they preaching everywhere 
" the light of Chriſt, and exhorting all to obedi- 
ence thereto, as the means whereby they might 
experience ſalvation from fin, and a real conver- 

ſion of their fouls to God. This doctrine, deli— 

vered in meekneſs, and accompanied by inof— 

fenſive deportment, was received with contempt 

and indignation, more by the profeſſors of chriſ- 

tianity, than the Turks, Jews and Greeks. 

When they arrived at Smyrna, they were ſent 

back by the Engliſh conſul to Zant, where Rich- 

ard Scoſtrop died. Daniel Baker got paſſage 

from thence to Venice, and ſo to Leghorn, and 

at length to Malta, to viſit the aforeſaid women, 

with whoſe ſufferings he had real ſympathy, be- 


ing engaged in the fame cauſe. He obtained ac- 


cels to the inquiſitor, and addreſſed him in Ita- 
lian, thus, “ Jam come to demand the uit li- 
© berty of my friends, the two Engliſh women 
in priſon in the inquifition.”” The inquiſitor 
aſked, whether he was related to them as an huſ- 
band or kinſman? And whether he came out of 
England on purpoſe to make this application? 
He anſwered, that he came from Leghorn for 


that purpoſe. The inquiſitor told him, they 


thould lie in priſon till they died, except ſome 
Engliſh merchants, or others of ſufficient ability, 
would give an obligation of three or four thou- 


fand 
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ſand dollars, that they ſhould never return thi- © HA f. 
ther. 

He repeated his ſolicitations, but could obtain — 
no other anſwer. During his ſtay of twenty-four _ 
days on the iſland, he frequently viſited the pri- 
ſoners. at the hazard of his life; adminiſtered to 
their neceſſities, and received ſeveral letters from 
them to take over to their friends in England; 
and although he was daily threatened with the in- 
quiſition, and their officers watched him narrow- 
ly, yet through the favour of divine Providence, 
he was preſerved out of their hands, and recurned 
ſafe to England, where he was ſoon after taken 
with others from the meeting at Bull and Mouth, 
in the 5th month (July) 1662 ; ; and after being 
detained ſome hours for a gazing-ſtock to the 
people in Paul's yard, was taken in the evening 
betore alderman Brown, who ordered his attend- 
ants to ſmite him, which they did; and pulling 
him four or five times to the ground, beat hin 
with their fiſts, and wrung his neck to gratiſy 
the ill temper of their maſter ; who when he was 
ſatisfied with abuſing him and his companions, 
committed them to Newgate : It was not without 
reaſon that Daniel Baker, reflecting on the treat- 
ment he had met with abroad, told him that 
Turks and Pagans would be aſhamed of ſuch bru- 
tifh actions. | 

At laſt, after theſe women had endured the George Fox 
ſeverities of their impriſonment in the inquiſi- Paton 
tion upwards of three years, George Fox and bigny to 
Gilbert Latey underſtanding that the lord D' Au- amore in 


© their favour, 


bigny could procure their liberty, applied to him who obra:us 
eir IC» 

tor his friendly iiterpolition, by writing to the lea. 

magiſiraics there in their favour; which with a 

laudable humauity he readily promiſed to do, and 

his 
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C H a P. his mediation was ſo ſucceſsful as to obtain their 
X. releaſe in the following manner. 

The lord inquifitor with the chancellor and 
others came to the priſon, and aſked them, Whe- 
They we Ther they would return to England to their huſbands 
«ccordivgly and children ? They replied, © It was their intent, 
„.in the will of God ſo to do.” Whereupon they 

were releaſed, and the inquiſitar courteouſly took 
| his leave of them, wiſhing them a proſperous 
journey to their own country, as did the other ofh- 
cers, without making any demand of fees for their 
attendance. Being thus reſtored to hberty, they 


1661. 


kneeled down and prayed unto God not to lay 


to their charge the evil they had done unto them. 
And then they were delivered into the conſul's 
hands: After about eleven weeks reſidence at his 
houſe, the Sapphire frigate coming to the iſland 
took them in, together with ſome knights of 
Malta, one of whom was the inquiſitor's brother, 
who often intereſted himſelf with the captain in 
their favour, requeſting they might want no ac- 
| commodation the ſhip afforded. From Malta 
Are Eindly they came to Leghorn, where the merchants 
3 treated them with remarkable kindneſs, ſending 
them wine and other things for their refreſhment. 

From hence they paſſed to Tangier, at that time 

and at Tan- beſieged by the Moors, notwithſtanding which 
os they went into the town, and got many opportu- 
nities of exhorting the people to the amendment 

of their lives, as they flocked greatly to the houſe 

where they lodged : 'They paid a viſit to the go- 

vernor, who received them courteoufly, took 

their admonition in good part, and ſignified his 

purpoſe to follow their counſel. He would have 

given them money, which they were not free to 


accept, but gratefully acknowledged his kindneſs. 


From 
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From Tangier they went aboard another {hip for c 1 a v. 
England, where, after ſome ſtorms, they arriv- X. 
ed in ſafety, rejoicing in the Lord, and mag 
nifying his mercy manifeſted in*their wonderful 1661. 
deliverance. 

For ſome time previous to their diſcharge their 
tried integrity and blameleſs demeanour had 
made an impreſſion on both the magiſtrates and 
inquiſitor in their favour, ſo that the latter relax- 
ed in his ſeverity, and ſeemed inclined to give 
them their liberty; but the friars exerted their 
endeavours againſt it. However, he ordered that 
they ſhould be ſupplied again with pens, ink and 
paper, to write to their friends. After this they 
wrote ſeveral letters and papers during their con- 
finement. 

Severe as the ſufferings of the aforeſaid women jon Phiny 
in the inquiſition were, they fell ſhort of thoſe of un 
two men friends, John Philly and William Moore, vel int» 
who being with other friends in Germany in the si 
beginning of the year 1662, felt a concern on Horieiche 
their minds to proceed farther into Hungary, on οοe 
a viſit to the Horteſche brethren, who were a 
kind of Baptiſts living in a community, and in 
imitation of the primitive chriſtians, having their 
goo and poſſeſſions in common: they alſo re- 

uſed to ſwear or fight, and dwelt by hundreds of 
them together in a family. To encounter the pe- 
rils of ſo long a jonrney, through a tract of coun- 
try unknown to them, and where they were un- 
known, amongſt people far differing from them 
in language, in ſentiments and in manners, was 
a diſcouragement, which nothing could ſurmount 
but a firm perſuaſion of duty, and in conſequence 
a rehance on divine proteCtion in the way there- 
of. By the information they had previouſly ob- 
tained, 
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1662. 


Travel on 


into upper 


Hungary. 
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c H AP. tained, and further directions on the way, they 


made a proſperous journey to the neareſt body of 
this people, reſiding near Cuſhart, about a day's 


journey from Preſburg, where they were pretty 


hoſpitably entertained by ſome of them: They 
here diſperſed ſome religious books, which they 
had taken with them tor that purpoſe. They had 
afterwards ſome favourable opportunities of exer- 
ciſing their goſpel labours amongſt them, wherein 
they endeavoured to promote and advance their 
growth and experience in pure chriſtianity: 
After they found themſelves clear of their ſer- 
vice there, they enquired after other families of 
their brethren, and were informed of one, three 
hundred miles farther at a city called Pattock, in 
upper Hungary; at the ſame time they were diſ- 
ſuaded by theſe people from going ſo far, but ra- 
ther ſtay and viſit the families thereabouts. With 
this propoial, although William was eaſy to com- 
ply, yet his companion thinking it his duty to 
go forward, he had not freedom to leave him, as 
John did not underſtand the language, which he 
nad ſome knowledge of. 
rhey therefore continued their journey in 
company to Preſburg, and forward towards 
Comora, and on the way finding a boat going 
with meal to the garriſon at Newhauſel, which 
was on the way to Pattock, they endeavoured to 


Surrounded get a paſſage in it. The boatmen aſking whe- 


with dan- 


ers ON 


every £ Lide. 


ther they had any acquaintance there, and whe- 
ther they nad a pals? and being anſwered in the 
negative, they told them it would be danger- 
ous going thither, and alfo to travel farther in 
theſe parts, being tributary to the Turks; that 
they would be encompaſſed with danger on all 
hands; in danger of being killed by the country- 
men or Turks; and in equal danger if they went 

tO 
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to Newhauſel, as at that garriſon they uſually put c Hh AY 


thoſe to death who were found on the tribut 

ound without permiſhon. John Philly notwith- 
Ladies being deſirous to proceed, they went on 
till they came near Comora, and lodged at an 
Hungarian's; but not being able to underſtand 
one another, they ſent for a ſtudent from the col- 
lege, with whom William converſed a little in 
Latin. The ſtudent enquiring concerning their 
country, and the purpoſe of their journey, Wil- 
liam told him they came from Great Britain, 
and were deſirous to go to Pattock. Afterwards 
they entered into diſcourſe about religion, and in 
concluſion the ſtudent, taking his leave, wiſhed 
them well, though his ſentiments, he ſaid, dif- 
fered vaſtly from theirs. 


HAI 
1662. 


Comora is in Schut, an iſland in the Danube, w. Moore 


which river they muſt therefore croſs to get to it; 


goes to Co- 
mora where 


they made ſigns to a countryman to put them over, he is appre- 


riſque they would run. He was accordingly get- 


ting his boat ready, when a Dutchwoman, coming 


up called out to him, What are you about? and 
told theſe ſtrangers the governor would preſently 
cauſe him to be hanged, if he took them over. 
So they returned to their lodging. Here Willi- 
am having heard there were many Dutch people 
on the ſouth ſide of the town, went over the next 
day, and without apprehenſion of the conſe- 
quence, took over ſome books, in order to ſeek 
an opportunity to convey them to Pattock. Meet- 
ing a ſoldier, and having one of the books in his 


hand, the ſoldier, looking at the title, told him of 
a certain place in the neighbourhood, which was 
in Turkey, whither, if he went, he might have 


good days there; to whom William fignitied his 
Vor. II. E purpole 


by holding out money to him, being ignorant of the bende. 
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c H A P. purpoſe to return back, arid proceeded to the 


% 
* 
4 


\ - 


e had left behind. Here the aforeſaid ſoldier 


1662. 


Put in 
- ſhackles. 


water ſide, in order to rejoin his companion whom 


camie up to him, and told him, he muſt come to 
the captain, before whom appearing accordingly, 
he aſked for the book, and looking into it, aſked 
William if he was 4 Quaker? to which he an- 
ſwered; Tea. The captain, in a paſſion, ſaid, 
Theſe rogues ſhew no reſpect, and that he was a 
young Hus come to ſeduce the people, and make 
uproars. He then cauſed him to be ſtripped: and 
ſearched, and took away his money from him: 
And William giving him to underſtand he would 
not like ſuch treatment himſelf, he told him, 
When you get clear you ſhall have your money; 
but that is not like to be the cafe. Being ſent to 
the guard, and ſhackled hands and feet, they en- 
deavoured to terrify him, by inſinuating as if he 
ſhould be roaſted on a wooden ſpit, as ſome had 
been, who had but juſt gone to the next village 
without their order. He endeavoured to compoſe 
himſelf in reſignation to the divine diſpoſal, ex- 
pecting little leſs than immediate death. He was 
defirous to convey intelligence to his companion 
of his ſituation, and told ſome of the ſoldiers he 
had a companion in the inn on the other fide, 
who would wonder what was become of him, if 


John Philly he did not hear. On this intelligence they went 


alſo appre- 


heuded. 


over and apprehended him in his lodgings; though 
unconcerned 1n the crime they imputed to Wil- 


liam, which was his going over into the garriſon. 


They were committed to ſeparate prifons, Willi- 
am to the Stockhouſe, and John to the room ap- 
propriated to the inhuman purpoſe of putting the 


priſoners to the rack, where he had only the proſ- 


pect of the implements of torture before him. 
After 
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After the officers had rifled their perſons and port- c HA Þ. 
manteau, and ſtripped them of what they pleaſed, X. 
they were not aſhamed to uſe both threatenings 662 
and mean artifices to diſcover if they had any hey are 
money left, and to extort it from them. rifled by the 
The day following they were brought before er. 

the inquiſitor to be examined by him, who de- Brought be- 
manded of them, Whence they were ? Whither —.— * 
they intended? Who was the author of their cxamined. 
coming forth? What money they had taken up ? 
William was farther examined concerning the 
books, and told it was a capital crime, and would 
coſt him his life; to which he ſignified, What he 
had done therein he had done in ſimplicity. To 
the next queſtion, Who had fpoken to them in 
their lodging? he anſwered, A ſtudent. This 
{tudent being accordingly ſent for, and examined, 
his information was taken down in writing ; but 
it doth not appear that any cauſe of crimination 
could be drawn therefrom, as to their pretended 
crime of coming as ſpies, or with treacherous in- 
tention, to the garriſon. At a future examina- 
tion the inquiſitor had the ſtudent's information 
in his hand, but would not read it openly; for 
the proceedings of theſe courts have been long 
marked with infamy in all countries where they 
are not eſtabliſhed, for their iniquitous! myſteri- 
ouſneſs in concealing from the unhappy priſoner 
every information or accuſation they have againſt 
him, and proceeding by torture to extort a con- 
feſſion to their purpoſe, whether they have or 
have not any grounds of crimination. This was 
the wretched caſe of theſe men. When nothing 
as to their pretended 'crime could be made out, 
the inquiſitor told them the books were enough, 
though there were nothing elſe; and then aſked 
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c H A r. Whether they did not know that Catholics had 


X. laws to burn and torment Heretics, and ſuch as 

L-— carried ſuch books? to which William warily re- 

1662. plied, I ſhould not have expected ſuch dealings 
among good chriſtians. 

The inquiſitor opening a book, real or pre- 
tended, of their corrupt laws, read or appeared 
to read therein, that perſons who carry ſuch 

books and papers are to be put to the rack. 
They were repeatedly brought to examination in 
the firſt eight days after their apprehenſion, and 
ſundry enſnaring queſtions put to them, as what 
they thought of the ſacrament; to which William 
replied, the fleſh profiteth little, it is the ſpirit that 
quickeneth. This inquiſitor was ſo ſtrangely unac- 
quainted with the ſcriptures, that in a ſurprize he 
applied to a prieſt preſent, Sir, father, how is 
that? who recollecting himſelf ſaid, he did re- 
member ſuch an expreſſion. The inquiſitor next 
aſked him if he would turn catholick? to which 
he made this rational reply, © If I ſhould do ſo 
«© for fear or favour of you, the Lord not requi- 
ring it of me, I ſhould not have peace in my 
% conſcience, and the diſpleaſure of the Lord 
«© would be more intolerable than yours; add- 
ing that compulſion might make hypocrites, 
but not chriſtians, as it did not change the heart. 

Being thus ſifted and tempted till the eighth 
day, without the difcovery of any crime from 
their own confeſſion, or the information of others, 
their perſecutors proceeded to their uſual reſource, 
to extort the confeſſion they wanted by torture. 
Of this the ſufferer, William Moore, gives the 
following account, in a letter to William Caton, 
written ſoon after his releaſe. 157 

They ae © Notwithſtanding our innocence, the govern- 
7 445 “ or would have us racked, which ſeemed to me, 
* according 


— Mc 4 
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according to relation, a cruel torment; and in H AP. 
e thoſe days I often poured out my ſapplications &. 

< to the Lord with tears. They made ready the 1662 
* benches, lighted the candles, put John out of ; 
< his room, and ſent for me, the inquiſſtor ſit- 
ting there and two more officers, and the mar- 
* ſhal and executioner by them. The inquiſitor, 
* addreſſing himſelf to me, ſaid, William, that 
« you may not think we deal with you as tyrants, 
* we will inform you that you may tell what 
you know in time, for if you be racked you 
« will be a miſerable man, and muſt have your 
head cut off beſides. But I told them 1 had 
done no evil that I knew of, nor had any in my 
<< heart againſt them. Then he read a few lines 
<< to this purpoſe, we Leopald, Emperor, &c. hav- 
ing underſtood of two impeached perſons, John 
„Philly and William Moore, found by our tron- 
tier garriſons, our deſire is they ſhould be 
* racked, to know their intent. And then the 
* executioner, by their order, put an iron ſcrew 
hard upon my thumbs, and bade me tell out. 
£ "Then he ſlacked them and ſcrewed them hard- 
«© er again; but their aim not being gained 
thereby, he was commanded to proceed far— 
* ther; upon which he tied a {mall cord about w. Moore's 
„my wriſts behind my back, and another cord gude 
about my ancles, with a battel of wood be- rack. 

*© tween my feet, and forced my body quite from 

* the ladder; and at the firſt pull, my left arm 
being diflocated, gave a loud crack, then he 

* was ordered to put it in joint again. So he 

„ flackened : And then they told me, they had 
three things eſpecially, which they wanted to 

* be informed in, 1ſt. Why I aſked the ſtudent 

jf one ſhould come to them, and ſay he in- 

tended 
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tended to buy ſomewhat of them, if they would 
kill him? Secondly, Why we had deſired to 
be ſet over the water, and who was the au- 


thor? Thirdly, Why I had written down 
* ſome of the names of the garriſons and. other 


places, notwithſtanding I had them in the 


maps:“ 


He further endeayoured to force me to 
tell whether John Philly was a gunner, an 
engineer, or a miniſter? Now this ſuſpicion 
of his being a miniſter was put into their 
heads by an lriſhman, who had an irrecon- 
cileable hatred or malice againſt Engliſhmen, 
as I afterwards from his own mouth plainly 
underſtood ; but I anſwered and kept to this, 
that he was an huſhandman and a maltman, 
and J knew him not *till he came to Amſter- 
dam. He aſked me, if I had a mind to go to 
the Turks, and be one? I ſaid I had rather 


die than be one. In the mean time I was ſo 


racked, that my chin was cloſe to my breaſt, 
and my mouth ſo cloſed that I was almoſt 
choked, and could not well ſpeak any longer ; 
and I ſhould not wiſh any to experience the 
painful torture I endured; and when they 
ſlackened, it was ſometimes almoſt as painful 
as the pulling, and yet ſtill they would be 


queſtioning me. Then I aſked where is your 


chriſtian charity? do ye now as ye would 
that others ſhould do unto you? And I cried 
the louder that the people without might hear, 
and bear witneſs what they were doing to me, 
for the door was ſhut and guarded ; but ſome- 
thing they would force out of me; and I told 
them that by ſuch means they might force 


* men to tell more than they knew, to be out 


cc of 
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of their pain, as many had done. Finally, Ic ay. 
told them, it was for love to our religion we X. 
* were come to thoſe places. Then they left 
* off, as thinking there was crime N 1662. 
« Yet ſtill the inquiſitor threatened I ſhould be 

ce racked again on the third day.” 

Then they fetched John, who not ſeeing me, ſohn Philly 
thought I had been hanged on the private gal: put tothe 
lows they had there, and put out of the way ; png 
but he was given up, being confident in the 
Lord, who had ſealed to him, he faid, that his 
life ſhould be given to him for a prey before he 
came forth ; his thumbs were ſcrewed, and he 
was drawn up the ladder twice, but cried. out, 
innocent; and they aſking the interpreter, what 
that was ? they ſeemed ſmitten in their con- 
ſciences, and left off; and when all was done, 
and they could find no contradiction, they 1n- 
vented a he. The marſhal came to me, and told 
me John had ſaid, I had no money by me, but 
what I had was bis; ; and bid me tell how it 
was; which I knew to be falſe: thus they ſought 
occaſion to torment us the more; but we kept 
to truth, and their expectation failed them. 

After all, they told me there would be twenty They are 
or thirty men of note, out of the quarters round 8 
about, appointed to hold a court of juſtice upon“ L 
us, and to determine what deaths we ſhould die, 
and to make new laws for our ſake; but in the 
mean time the inquiſitor came, and would have 
me write down ſome of the heads of my religion, 
which I did, at ſome of which he raged very 
much. 

John Philly being ſuſpicious that the Inquiſitor ]: Philly on 
and prieſts, plotting to take away their hves, 1 
might give a falſe repreſentation of their con- er geg 
feſſion on the rack, called out to the gover- lies to th 


plies to the 
nor, goveraor, 
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C HAP.nor, as he was paſling in his coach, and upon 


X. 
3 
1662. 


Put to 


ſending to know his buſineſs, he informed him 
of the queſtions put to them, and their anſwers, 
which being true, there was not the leaſt con- 
tradiction found therein. He afterwards wrote 
to him more fully, but the inquiſitor, conſcious 
of his evil dealing, intercepted the letter, and en- 
deavoured to conceal it from the governor, 
which John underſtanding, took another oppor- 
tunity to call to the governor, and informed him 
thereof, who ordered the inquiſitor to give it to 
William to tranſlate, which he did; ſoon after 
the inquiſitor came to them, and informed them 
he was ſent by the governor to let them know 
they might go forth to fill ſome earth in a wheel- 


work at the barrow, whereby they might earn two pence a 


wheelbar- 
row. 


day to buy bread ; for, continued he, that which 
remains in my hands of your money 1s little for 
my pains, and the marſhal and the executioner 
muſt have ſome for theirs. This offer they wil- 
lingly accepted, both for the ſake of freſh air, 
and in hopes that their ſufferings, being in open 
view, might move ſome compaſſion, there being 
many Lutherans and Calviniſts there, who com- 
miſerated their condition, but durſt not venture 
to viſit or converſe with them in the caſtle. Vet 
ſometimes the marſhal would not let them go 
out, and often kept back their wages. 

They both — again to the governor, in ac- 
knowledgment of his moderation, in preventing 
the deſire of ſome of their adverſaries, who 
wanted to proceed to greater ſeverities. The 
inquiſitor again intercepted their letters; but the 
governor, coming to the knowledge thereof, 
obliged him to give them up, and ſoon after their 


chains were taken off, 
After 
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After they had been detained here about ſix- c H a f. 
teen weeks, they were conveyed in chains, by a * _ 
waggon, under a guard to general Nadaſti, who 662. 
was addreſſed under the titles of Judex Curiz Removed 
Hungariz, the Emperor's active privy counſellor an! 
and lord chamberlain. The next morning they Nadaſti. 
were brought before him and ſundry lords of 
that kingdom, by whom they were examined; 
and although ſome of them ſeemed affected with 
their anſwers, and none objected thereto, they 
paſſed ſentence upon them, that they ſhould be 
burned, if they would not be inſtructed in and Sentenced 
embrace the popiſh religion, for that their laws e burn. 
tolerated only three religions, their own, the 
Lutherans and the Calviniſts; and whoſoever 
brought a new religion, by their laws was to be 
burned. Upon recetving this ſentence they were 
ſent away, Under this diſmal ſentence John was 
ſupported, and encouraged his companion, by a 
full perſuaſion of mind, that the power of the _ 
Lord would divide them in their council, which executed. 
proved to be the cafe, as they afterwards under- 
ſtood by an Iriſh prieſt, who was ſent to demand 
an account of their religion in writing, which 
they gave him in Engliſh, and William having 
tranſlated it, gave into Nadaſti's own hands. 

A prieſt was ſent to convert them, but his , ,.;., 
endeavours and thoſe of others being ineffectual, lent to con- 
Nadaſti ſent them to a place within about five Ireen 


| Threatened 
German miles of Vienna, where falling into the with the 
hands of the prieſts, their perils became aggra- of cher 
vated. They were here again ſearched, their ſentence 
books and papers taken away. They were threat- tortures. 
ened with the execution of the ſentence paſſed 
upon them; that they could give them a ſpeci- 

men of their ſtrong arguments for convincing 
hereticks, ſuch as burning under the arms, put- 


ting 
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CHAP ung hot irons or copper-plates upon their breaſts, 
* and other methods of torture. They brought 
1662. them into their churches (ſo called, to make them 
take off their hats and bow to their images. 
They ſet others to enſnare them, in their words, 

and ſtrove to do it themſelves, that they might 

PP hate get ſome occaſion to take away their lives. But 
naces and their menaces, and pious frauds (as they have 
3 been termed) were fruſtrated by the ſteadfaſtnels 
ol theſe men to the truth they believed in: They 
therefore put manacles on their wriſts, ſo ſmall, 

as, when locked by main force, but them to ex- 

treme torture, ſo that they could not help crying 

out. This ſeemed to give much joy to theſe ob- 

durate eccleſiaſticxs. Then they were thruſt in- 

to a narrow hole with ſome Turks. that were 
priſoners, where they had ſcarce room to fit 

down. Here they were again threatened to be 

ſent back to Hungary to be burned. One of 

the prieits, being defired to treat them as men 

and chriitians, to allow them a little ſtraw to lie 

on, and not to uſe them worſe than the Turks, 
replied, we prefer them before you. About the 

ſame time they offered them drink, urging them 

greatly to take it, which they ſuſpecting to be 

poiſon, refuſed; upon this one of the prieſts 

ſaid, /uſpetum &/7. Amongſt theſe prieſts they 

ad a very uneaſy time, being, in addition to 

their cruelty, almoſt continually aſſaultcd by their 

ene Mares, their taunts or their menaces.« As Wil- 
under great Ham under great diſcouragement was fitting and 
«owt muſing upon their ſituation, he ſaid within him- 
an encour- ſelf, Lord help us! what will be the end of this? 
s WE Will they have power to murder us here, where 
few may know of 1t? (for there were no Lu- 

therans and Calviniſts here as at Preſburg and 

8 | Comora 


q 
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Comora to be witneſſes of their treatment:) Inc Ha-P. 
this muſing ſtate, he ſeemed as if he ſlept, and X. 
on a ſudden to his imagination appeared a man 
all clothed in . white, Laing on a milk-white 1662. 
horſe riding in haſte towards him, like one 
haſtening to his reſcue; whereby his faith was 
ſtrengthened, imagining it was of divine ap- 

ointment for his encouragement, leſt he ſhould 

be too much caſt down. The very ſame day 

a meſſage came from the Earl “, ſignifying his 
diſpleaſure at their proceedings. | 

There was one Adam Bien, the Earl's barber, Adam Bien, 

who had been educated amongſt the Horteſche 23 
brethren aforementioned, and being favoured in their con- 
his youth with an enlightened underſtanding in 1 
the nature of true religion, had been engaged u good | 
to expreſs his diſſatisfaction with the darkneſs — 
and deadneſs of the forms of thoſe brethren. prac prin- 
The Earl giving him ſome account of theſe pri- 
ſoners, and ſhewing him ſome papers he had re- 
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ceived from John Philly, his religious feelings 1 

. . = 
were thereby revived, and a ſtrong defire raiſed # 
in his mind to get an opportunity of converſation 9 
with them, which through his intereſt with the KF 
Earl it was not difficult for him to attain. By # 
their diſcourſe he was reached and in a good 8 


degree convinced of the truth of their doctrine, 
and while they ſtayed there became a ſteadfaſt 
and very ſerviceable friend to them. He told 
them, he had it from the Earl that he imagined 
the prieſts muſt have been drunk when they gave 


the ill treatment which had diipleaſed him; they 


In 


* Who this Earl was, we have no further account in Wil- 


liam Moore's letter, from which this narrative is extracted; but 
I conjecture he was a perſon veſted with the principal civil au- 
thority in this place. 
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CH AP. in return informed him they were ſo both with 
X. rage and wine. The Earl's reproof had ſuch ef- 
— fect as to ſtop for a ſeaſon that current of abuſe, 
1662. that in various channels had hitherto run vio- 
lently to bear them down: the ſtreams began to 
turn, and ſome of thoſe, who had diitinguiſhed 
themſelves in promoting every cruel and mali- 
cious inſult for the ſeaſon, were endeavouring to 
ingratiate themſelves with them by flattery, to 
wipe off the remembrance of their preceding 
treatment. The prieſts alſo were reſtrained from 
keeping them any longer in their hole of a pri- 
fon, and uſing them with the cruelty they had 
done before, which was to them a great morti- 

fication. | TE 
At laſt have They ſeemed now to have a comfortable proſ- 
55 of obtaining their liberty, having obtained 
ing their Certificates of their character from their friends 
liberty, but in Holland, with the King's proclamation for 
by a prieft. ſetting their friends at home at liberty, which 
were of ſervice: but a prieſt exerted his utmoſt 
efforts to prevent it, by infuſing prejudices into 
the Earl's ear, and influencing him with a bad 
opinion of them. And this Earl going to Vienna 
was there confined by an heavy indiſpoſition, by 
which means they were dilappointed, for the pre- 

ſent, in their hopes of liberty. 

specimen Of the ſpirit of the religion of theſe eccleſi- 
or the Piri ſticks we have ſeveral inſtances. About this 
og. there came to them a ſpiritual Lord, (fo 
— called) an Engliſhman, from Vienna, who aſked, 
if they were come to plant their religion? add- 
ing, Sects have occaſioned much miſchief in 
England, but now they will be rooted out. John 
remarked to him, the love of God can recon- 
cile them : A pox take that love, ſaid he, with 
other 
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his character of ſpiritual, manifeſting him not 


only carnal but profane. Another time there 


came one, who was called Brother Valentine, 
and ſpeaking with them concerning the Bible, 
ſaid it had brought many thouſands into hell. 
And reading a paper of John's, which he had 
written to the Earl and council, ſhewing that he 
was an Engliſhman, and foraſmuch as there was 
no diſcord between England and the Empire, 
he could not conceive why an Engliſhman com- 
ing thither to viſit a particular claſs of people, 
and ſpend his money among them, ſhould be uſed 
with the cruelty they had been: upon reading 
which this Valentine gave vent to the virulence 
of his ſpirit in the following uncharitable ex- 
preſſion, That they ought to be beheaded, for 
if that had been done to Luther at firſt, there 
had not been ſo many Lutherans or hereticks at 
this day. This man's bitterneſs, no leſs than 
the other's profanity, diſcovers a temper very dif- 
ferent from the ſpirit of the goſpel, which is 
pure, peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and of good fruits: wherefore they 
took a very abſurd method of recommending 
their religion to the adoption of the priſoners, 
who were better informed of the nature of true 


religion, than not clearly to perceive theirs, . 
which allowed theſe liberties was not ſo; and 
ſenſible enough to diſcern, that although prieſt- 


craft might apply to fuch methods of ſupport, 
chriſtianity abhorred them, as deſtructive of its 
eflence. we? 145 


In the mean time Adam Bien had requeſted, 


unknown to the priſoners, liberty for them to 
reſide in his houſe, during the extremity of the 


winter; as their preſent priſon, the guard: room, 
| was 
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other unſavoury expreſſions, very unbecoming © H A P. 


X. 


1662. 
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e HA P. was very cold, the doors being open all day, 
x. and much of the night; and from the confidence 
he had in their integrity, profferred his own per- 
1602. ſon in their ſtead, if they ſhould make their 
eſcape; but they were not free to add the bur- 
den of ſupporting them to the obligations they 
were under for his former acts of kindneſs, and 
therefore choſe to ſtay in the priſon appointed 
for them: yet they got liberty at times to go to 
his houſe, where they ſometimes met with ſome 
of the brethren, and had religious opportunities 

with them. | 
Their ſuſ- But their ſufferings were not yet at an end; 
rings con- both the prieſts and ſoldiers, though partly re- 
ſtrained by the awe they were in of Adam, on 
account of his intumacy with the Earl, continu- 
ed at all ſecure opportunities they could get to 
be vexatious to them, and ſought in various 
ways to inſnare them. Finally, they ſeem by 
their inſinuations to have prevailed upon the 
Earl to connive at leaſt at a plot which was laid 
They are to ſeparate them, by carrying William Moore 
parated. off privately, probably, becauſe, having ſome 
knowledge of the High-Dutch language and 
Latin, they might look upon him as the beſt 
qualified and _ moſt likely to promulgate their 
8 doctrines. For this purpoſe he was called out 
clandeſtine by one of the men employed to carry him off, 
ly carried who gave him two glaſs bottles, under pretence 


| — + ol of going with him to fetch ſome wine; and when 


buſed by he had drawn him out of the town into the 
dants, fields, whither came ſome ſleds (the country be- 
ing ſo deeply covered with ſnow, that waggons 

could not travel) being armed with a cudgel, he 

forced him on to one of them, and was preſent- 

ly joined by a foldier, whom William knew to be 

a deſperate fort of a man, having been much 
threatened 
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William was ſenſible miſchief was intended him, 


and fearing leſt they ſhould, under the pretence of 1862. 


his being run away, vent their vengeance on his 
companion and Adam too, to whom they bore 
a grudge for his kindneſs to them, he re- 
ſolved to endeavour to get back; but was pre- 
vented by the wicked attendants, who beat and 
abuſed him greatly, threw tim down. on the 
ſnow, tied him hands and feet, bound him on 
the fled, with his face to the hay, and carried 
him off; fo that he was under apprehenſion 
that their deſign was to murder him in an ad- 
joining wood. "They afterwards went by a gal- 
lows, where he imagined they might have it in 
view to execute him; but they paſſed by both. 
Some people coming that way, they covered him 
with, a cloak, and one of them fat upon him, 
that he might not be ſeen. But hearing them 
paſſing by, he called out to them to let the bar- 
ber know he was forcibly carried off. The ſol- 
dier then again beat him ſeverely, the other man 
having charged him not to ſuffer him to ſpeak. 
At night, when they came to their lodging, they 
ſettered his feet, and put a long chain tied over 


79 


threatened by him before. Upon his coming, c HA p. 


X. 


l — 


a beam about his neck. Next morning, paſſing 


through a village, he would gladly have ſpoke to 
ſomebody ; but they forced him to lie down un- 
til they had got through the village. They car- 


He is ſe- 


creted in 2 


ried him to a convent or ſome ſuch place in a convent. 


wilderneſs ; but the prior not being at home, 
the monks would not receive him without his 
orders; fo that might he was laid in chains as 
before. Next morning he was taken up to the 


monaſtery or caſtle, and his conductor gave di- 


rections that they ſhould blindfold him, and put 
him in a deep dungeon, and give him only a little 
bread 
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CH AP. bread and water, and that none ſhould be ſuffer- 


X- , ed to give any intelligence of him. A ſew be- 
1662. ing there, was prohibited, on pain of death to 
ſay any thing of what he had ſeen, He was ac- 
cordingly put into an hole, where there was 
ſcarce any light, and kept there four days and 
four nights in cold froſty weather, fo that it ſeem- 

ed admirable he was not ſtarved to death. 

From the clandeſtine manner in which he was 
conveyed hither, and the myſterious ſecrecy or- 
dered to be obſerved, as to his preſent place of 
confinement; it is not to be wondered at, that 
he was apprehenſive of being privately murder- 


He is ap- ed, or made away with, ſo as never to be heard of 


A beng more; and it is hard to account for this treache- 
privately rous project otherwie, than that the original de- 

url ſign of the projectors was ſuch, or elſe to bur 
him alive in a dungeon, till death ſhould releaſe 
him, or till he ſhould be wearied out, or ter- 
rified into an adoption of their religion : But the 
ſuperintendency of divine providence reſcued 
him from the former, and the -well-grounded 
perſuaſion. of the ſuperior rectitude of his own 

religion from the latter. | 

Renewed le had been confined twelve days, when the 
4 Prior came home, who ſent for him and exa- 
bim to po- mined him, what end they had in view in com- 
ing into that country, and concerning ſome 
points of their religion; to which he anſwered 
agreeably to truth. The prior told him that was 
not enough, he muſt alſo believe that the Pope 
was Chrift's Vicar, and that he, and they, had 
power to bind and looſe in Heaven and on 
Earth. He was afterwards again examined on 
the ſame ſubject; and as his demeanour amongſt 
them was inculpable and circumſpeQ, 2 

| | | | wit 
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were the more defirous to gain him over as a 
proſelyte, becauſe they apprehended he would be 
an ornament to their profeſſion. And a prieſt 
was ſent to inſtruct and convert him, but his 
labour being ineffeQtual, they had recourſe to 
menaces, threatening one while to cut out his 
tongue, another to flay him alive, if he would 
not turn papiſt. 


Adam Bien continued ſteadfaſt in his friend- Adam Bien 
a ſteadfaſt 
friend, con- 


ſhip to them in all their afflictions. After Wil- 


81 
with the purity of the profeſſion he made, they c HA x. 


1 663. 


liam was carried off, the Earl endeavoured to tinues his 


perſuade him he was run away, which Adam 


olicitations 
in their ſa- 


could not believe; but by ſome means getting vour- 


intelligence of the place of his confinement ſent 
him ſome neceſſaries, and gave orders to ſupply 
him with bread on his account. Soon after the 
Earl being again ſeized with an indiſpoſition, 
from which his recovery was doubtful, Adam 
folicited him in their favour, and obtained his 
promiſe to ſet rhem at liberty. But they being 
building a new cloiſter, William was detained 


by the Prior fix weeks after to attend the ma- 


ſons, promiſing to tell him a good meſſage when 
he returned, if he would be diligent. He af- 
terwards took him aſide, and told him the 
Earl would have him told, that if he would turn 
catholic he ſhould have good ſervice and pre- 
ferment ; bur if not he could not detain him, 
for he had priſoners enough beſides ; but that 
it was concluded, that if he was found after- 
wards in Hungary or Auſtria, he ſhould be 
burned, and his companion allo. | 


It was on the 4 of 7 (September) 1663, William 


he was releaſed, and his companion two days 
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C HA r. that he ſet forward toward Germany. William, 


although ſet at liberty, yet having at firſt with 
his companion, been ſtripped of their money, 
which ſeemed more than ſufficient for the ex- 
penſes of their journey, found himſelf involved 
in difficulty ſtill, a ſtranger in a remote country, 
without money and without friends ; but having 
been inured to cloſe trials of his faith; he ſet 
out on his journey homeward, truſting in the 
ſuperintending care of divine providence for his 
ſuſtenance, from which he had experienced pre- 
ſervation in many ſtraits, wherein there was lit- 
tle proſpect of relief. Another danger attended 
him; the Auſtrians being at war with the Turks, 
guards were placed at all the towns thereabout 
to examine ſtrangers, and ſeize or prevent ſuſ- 
picious perſons entering into them; he therefore 
avoided the garriſoned towns, and enquired the 
moſt private ways, and under the protection of 
that divine hand in which he truſted, in about 
a month he made his way into b the Palatinate, 
where at Chriſtein he got amongſt his friends, 
who entertained him kindly. Here he tarried 
ſome weeks to reſt and refreſh himſelf after the 
long continued ſcene of danger, terror and diſ- 
treſs, which he had juſt paſſed through. 


CHAP. 
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John Audland's Death and Character. — He was a 
Teacher among the Independents.—Convinted 
by George Fox. — He travelled much in the work 
of the Miniſtry.— Firſt who viſited the City of 
Briſtol. — His Widow's Teſtimony concerning him. 
— George Fox's Trial before Fudge Twiſden.— 
He traverſes the Indiftment.—Indiftment quaſh- 
ed.—On his ſecond Trial he is clandeſtinely con- 
demned in a Premunire.—Severity of his Impri- 
onment. Margaret FelPs Trial. Francis 
HowgilPs Trial. —At his ſecond Trial condemn- 
ed in a Premunire alſo.— Remarks upon his Trials. 


| It was near the cloſe of this year that John H A p. 
Audland was taken off in a conſumption, in an XI. 
early ſtage of life. He was born near Camms- 
gill in Weſtmorland, the ſeat of his beloved com- Bag 
panion in goſpel labour John Camm (whoſe cha- lands death 
racer and pious end is before related). From a3 * 
child he is deſcribed as ſharp in apprehenſion, 

of retentive memory and quick underſtanding ; 

and as he approached a ſtate of maturity, he appli- 

ed the attention of his mind to religious thought- 
fulneſs, and diligent reading the ſcriptures, and 

by the ſtrength of his memory, and the good- 

neſs of his underſtanding, gathered a large trea- 

ſure of ſcripture knowledge, and became an 
eminent teacher amongſt the independents, of T 
whom he had a very numerous auditory. He indepen- 
was one of the principal preachers at Firbank dend, 


F 2 chapel 
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C H A P. chapel at the time when George Fox had the 
XI. memorable meeting there, and not the leaſt 
 wwr—= amongſt the number then convinced of the truth 
- _ and efficacy of the doctrines he publiſhed. Not- 
by George Withſtanding the contemptible light in which 
por, at Fir: learned prejudice has viewed and repreſented 
apel. , . . 

eorge Fox, yet it appears manifeſt his artleſs 
preaching and honeſt ſimplicity of ſtyle, con- 

veying heart-felt experienced truth, with goſpel- 
authority, was more conducive to fix the beſt 
impreſſions on the hearts of his auditory, and 

to open their underſtandings into a clear per- 
ception of the emptineſs of ſpeculative religion, 
unproductive of inward purity and eſtabliſhment 

in righteouſneſs, than moſt of the elaborate 
diſcourſes of lettered eloquence. This was the 

effect it had upon John Audland, impreſſing his 

mind with ſuch refleQions as theſe; What awvail- 

eth our great profeſſion? All our building tumbles 

down ; the day of the Lord is upon it, and the 

fire of his word conſumes it as dry ſtubble, and 

puts an end to all high notions, and profeſſions with- 

out life and ſubſtance, to all the wiſdom of fallen 

man. We muſt forſake the world and all its 

glory; it is all but vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 

It is a Saviour I long for. O that I may be ga- 

thered into his life ; overſhadowed with his glory! 
ſanctiſied throughout by his word, and raiſed up 

by his eternal power. Under this view of the 
neceſſity of taking up the croſs in order to at- 

tain peace, he willingly ſubmitted thereto ; and 
reſigning all his own ſelf- righteouſneſs, acquired 
wiſdom, and the reputation he had attained there- 

by, he ſpent many days in filence and ſolitude, 

in ſelf-abaſement, humiliation and mental prayer, 

under the waſhing of regeneration, of * 

alter 
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after a ſeaſon of mournful travail of ſpirit, he c HA P. 
was favoured with the experience. Through XI. 
divine condeſcenſion he attained the deſire of 
his ſoul, that inward peace which exceeds the 1663. 
comprehenſion of unſanctified men; and an ex- 
traordinary qualification, with wiſdom and lively 
zeal to promulgate the way of falvation and re- 
conciliation to God, no longer under the cold 
influence of barren ſpeculation, but the ani- 
mating energy of living experience. In the ex- He travels 
erciſe of profitable miniſtry he zealouſly and w a the 
_ faithfully exerted his talents for ſeveral years, winiftry. 
travelling much through ſundry parts of the na- 
tion to propagate the doctrines of the goſpel 
maintained by the people called Quakers. He 
was early married, about the twentieth year of 
his age, to Anne Newby, a young woman of a 
good family, who proved a well ſuited com- 
panion, being a virtuous, valuable and well ac- 
compliſned woman: With her he enjoyed much 
domeſtick happineſs. But ſuch was the unre- 
ſerved dedication of heart to the ſervice of God, 
and chriſtian fortitude of theſe profeſſors of the 
light of Chriſt within, that neither the allure- 
ments ot domeſtic eaſe and ſatisfaction, nor the 
dangers and hardſhips which awaited them every 
where abroad, were of ſufficient conſideration 
with them, to prevent their ready obedience, 
when they apprehended the call of duty ſum- 
moned them to go forth with the meſſage of the 
goſpel: Herein approving themſelves, by the 
ſame divine ſpirit to be faſhioned after the mo- 
del of primitive chriſtianity : Remembering the 
time was ſhort, they that had wives, were as 
a though they had none, they that bought as though 
they poſſeſſed not, and they that uſed the world as 
not 
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CHAP. not abuſing it. Such were this pious pair; 


XI. 


1663. 


Firſt who 
viſited the 
city of Briſ- 
to], 


cloſely united as they were in mutual affection 
to each other, in ſimilarity of ſentiments and 
diſpoſition, and of devotion to the ſervice of 
their creator; when this ſervice commanded 
their ſeparation, he heſitated not to proceed in 
the line of duty; nor ſhe to give him up freely 
thereto. By which means it happened, that for 
a conſiderable part of the time from their mar- 
riage to his death, they were much deprived 
of each other's company. Although few were 
happier in each other than they; yet looking 
tor their principal happineſs in futurity, they 
were willing to deny themſelves of that part of 
their preſent ſatisfaction, which might be any 


obſtruction to the ſteady puriuit of the fu- 
ture. 

John Audland was one of the earlieſt preach- 
ers of this perſuaſion, being the firſt. of them, 
in company with John Camm, who viſited the 
city of Briſtol, and the weſtern counties ; where, 
as well as at other places, his powerful miniſtry 
was effectual to the convincing of many. Bein 
fluent in expreſſion, engaging in his manner of 
delivery, and abundantly repleniſhed with mat- 
ter, adapted to the different ſtates of his audi- 
tory, the number of his hearers encreaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that for want of an houſe large 
enough to contain them, he and his companion 
held their meetings frequently in an orchard 
without the city. He was not only a partaker 
with his brethren in goſpel labour, but in 
the perils and ſufferings of that trying day; in 
repeated impriſonments and corporal abuſes; by 
which, with his zealous exertions in theſe large 


meetings, beyond his bodily ability to ſuſtain 


without 
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without injury, he was affected with a violent c HA p. 


cough, which appeared conſumptive, and finally 
terminated in a flow fever, whereby he was re- 
duced to great weakneſs of body; but through 
tie comfortable evidence of inward peace, in a 
conſciouſneſs of a life well ſpent, in the ſer- 
vice of God and man, he was preſerved eaſy 
and lively in his ſpirit, and bore his indiſpoſi- 
tion with exemplary patience. Reflecting upon 
his paſt labours and their effects he expreſſed, 

* that in thoſe great meetings in the orchard at 
* Briſtol he often forgot himſelf, without con- 
* ſidering the inability of his body, from a de- 
« fire to be heard of all: But that his reward 
« was with him, and he content to be with the 
Lord, which his foul valued above all 
„things.“ 

Not long before his deceaſe, being viſited by 
ſome of his friends, he addreſſed them with 
ſuch encouraging conſolation and exhortation to 
fidelity under the trials they were expoſed to, 


and with ſuch pertinency and reaching energy, 


as if he was raiſed above the feeling of his 
weakneſs. In tender ſympathy with his beloved 
and affectionate wife, who was. with child, nigh 
to her delivery, to encourage her reſignation, in 
caſe of his removal, he ſaid, © My will is in 
true ſubjection to the will of the Lord, whe- 
„ ther life or death, and therefore give me up 
freely to his diſpoſing. And being, through 
divine aſſiſtance, ſtrengthened to comply with 
this advice, her ſincere reſignation under this 
affliction contributed greatly to the eaſe of his 
mind. He was not only preſerved in peaceful 


ſerenity of mind at this ſolemn period, but at. 


times even filled with joy in the proſpect of ap- 
proaching 


XI. 
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mony, 
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proaching felicity, under the impreſſion whereof, in 
the time of extreme bodily weakneſs, his ſoul was 
raiſed up in praiſe to the almighty, and in prayer 
for the proſperity of his friends in righteouſneſs, 
That they might be preſerved in the truth, 
& out of the evil of the world; that his goſpel 
“ might ſpread and be publiſhed to the gather- 
ing of al that pertain to Iſrael.” His ſtrength 
daily diminiſhing, he terminated a virtuous life 
in great tranquillity at the age of thiriy-four 
years, which ta him was of duration ſufficient, 
being ſo well ſpent, as we truſt, enſured him the 
end of his faith, the ſalvation of his ſoul. 

His widow (who bore her affliction in her 
trying circumſtances, being about ten days after 
his deceaſe delivered of a ſon, with remarkable 
reſignation and diſcreetneſs) wrote a very pathe- 
tic teſtimony to his memory, which contains a 
ſenſible and lively deſcription of affection, 
founded in religion; and chriſtian fortitude, in 
acquieſcing in divine diſpoſal, in which ſhe faith, 
* God, who by his Providence joined us toge- 
© ther in marriage in our young days, in his 
bleſſed counſel cauſed alſo his day to ſpring 
from on high upon us ; in the marvellous light 


cc 
(e 


and ſhining whereof he revealed his ſon in 


Hus, and gave us faith to believe in him, the 


eternal word of life, by which our ſouls came 
to be quickened and made alive in him; and 
alſo in and by the quickening of his holy 
% power we were made one in a ſpiritual and 
5 heavenly relation, our hearts being knit to- 
* gether in the unſpeakable love of truth, which 
* was our joy and delight, and made our days 
< together exceeding comfortable, as being that 
* by which our temporal enjoyments were 


& ſanctified 


ce 
cc 
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* hard it was, and how great a loſs to part 
* with ſo dear and fo tender an huſband, is far 
* beyond what I can expreſs; the ſorrow of 
„ my heart, my tongue or pen is not able to 
declare; yet in this I content myſelf, that it 
«© was the will of the Lord that he was taken 
from the evil, and that my loſs, though great, 
is not to be compared to his eternal gain.“ 
1664. 

In the laſt year we left George Fox, 
Margaret Fell and Francis Howgill in priſon, 
under arbitrary and illegal commitments ; the 
two former in Lancaſter caſtle, and the latter in 
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ſanctified and made a bleſſing to us. How CHAP. 


3 
1603. 


Appleby jail. George Fox was brought to his d. Fox's 


trial for refuſing to take the oath of allegiance 
at the ſpring aſſizes, the beginning of this year, 
before Judge Twiſden; and after giving his rea- 
ſons why he could not, for conſcience ſake, 
comply with the requiſition to take the oath, he 
aſked the judge, If he owned the king? Who 
replying in the affirmative: Why then, faid he, 
doſt thou not obſerve his declaration. from 
Breda, and his promiſes made ſince he came 
into England, that no man ſhould be called 
in queſtion for matters of religion, ſo long as 
they lived peaceably? Why doſt thou call 
me in queſtion, and put me upon taking an 
oath, ſeeing neither thou nor any other can 
charge me with unpeaceable living ? At this 
the judge was ſo provoked that he cried out, 
„ Sirrah, will you ſwear ?”” To which George 
boldly rejoined, J am none of thy firrahs, I 
am a chriſtian; and for thee who art an old 


man and a judge, to fit there and to give nick- 


trial before 
Judge Twil- 
den, 


names to priſoners, doth not either become 
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HA.“ thy grey hairs or thy office.” Two days af- 
* terward being brought before the judge again, 
PAY and aſked, whether he would traverſe the in- 

Travertes dictment or ſubmit, he deſired liberty to tra- 

the indict- verſe, whereupon he was continued in priſon 

ment- till the next aſlizes, and during his confine- 
ment writ ſeveral papers to the magiſtrates, ma- 
nifeſting the evil of perſecution, and exhorting 
to virtue and piety. 

He was called again before Judge Turner at 
the ſucceeding aſſizes held in the month called 
Auguſt, where an indictment was found againſt 
him for retuſing the oath; and he being 
brought in guilty by the jury, in arreſt of 

The de- judgment he pleaded fo many material errors in 

* the indictment that the court could not get over 

acknowledging them ſufficient to quaſh it, and 
it was accordingly laid aſide; whereupon he 
appealing to the judge, demanded juſtice of 
him, for he did not look for mercy. The judge 
told 1 You muſt have juſtice, and you ſhall 
have Jas Aſking then, Am I free from all 
that rh been done againſt me in this matter ? 
Yes, replicd the judge, but then recolleCting 
himſelf, and ftarung up in a paſſion, ſaid, | 
can put the oath to any man here, and I will 
tender it to you again; which he did accord- 
ingly, and recommitted him to priſon till the 
next aſſizes, which were held the 16th of March, 
(fo called) 1664-5, when he was tried on ano- 
ther indictment. 

Remark. The arbitrary and unjuſt treatment of this 


worthy man is very obvious throughout, being 


hitherto detained in a very incommodious pri— 
ſon, as before deſcribed, upwards of twelve 
months, without the leaſt ſhadow of crime: a 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient puniſhment of itſelf for evil doing; HA vp. 
and when tried for a created offence, and XI. 
indictment was proved erroneous in many 2 N 
ſential points, inſtead of obtaining his liberty, 1664. 
as of right he ought, a repeated advantage is 

taken of his conſcientious ſcruple, to prolong 

his puniſhment. Although the judge confeſſed 

him legally at liberty, yet he contrives to re- 
mand him to his ſevere impriſonment. Thus 
juitice was perverted under the influence of 
party-prejudice, and the law ſtretched beyond 

due bounds to puniſh inculpable demeanour. 

In his trial on the ſecond indictment before on his ſe- 
Twiſden he met with {till harder treatment; cond enial 
for although he proved this as well as the for- jug: 
mer erroneous in ſundry particulars, the judge ven | 
arbitrarily overruled all his objections, and or- deſtinely 
dered him to be taken away. When he was 8 
gone the jury brought in a verdict for the nire. 
king : he was called no more, but ſentence of 
premunire was paſſed upon him in his abſence. 

* Colonel Kirby, though ſeemingly fair and 
civil in his carriage towards him to his face, was 
at the bottom a bitter enemy, and the chief pro- 
moter of his firſt impriſonment and the ſeverity 
of this proſecution, who, having now obtained 
his deſire, ordered the jailer to keep him cloſe, 
and ſuffer nobody to come near him. The jailer, Th. everi- 
in compliance with this order, locked him up fa 
in a ſmoaky tower, ſometimes ſo filled with ment. 
{moak that he could ſcarce ſee the candle when 
burning. Here he was ſometimes almoſt ſmo- 
thered, and in wet weather it rained in upon 
his bed, ſo that his ſhirt was often quite wet 


in 
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CHAP.in attempting to ſtop the rain. In this dif. 


XI. 


1664. 


treſſing condition he lay through a long cold 
winter, whereby he was ſo affected by the cold 


and wet, that his body was much ſwelled and his 
limbs benumbed. 


At the aforeſaid alles, in the month called 
Auguſt, Margaret Fell was alſo brought to her 


trial on the ſame account, an abſtract of whoſe 


trial followeth: 

Margaret Fell being brought to the bar, and 
the indictment read, the judge ſaid, Come, will 
you take the oath ? 

M. Fell. There is a clauſe in the indictment 
that the church-wardens informed of ſomething, 
which ſeemeth that it ſhould be the ground or 
cauſe of this indictment, I defire to know what 
matter of fact they did inform of, for I was 
ſent for from my own houſe, from amongſt my 
children and family, when T was about my out- 
ward occaſions; when I was at no meeting, 
neither was it meeting day; therefore I deſire 
to know what this foundation or matter of fact 
was, for there is no law againſt the innocent 
and righteous; and if I be a tranſgreſſor let me 
know wherein. 

Judge. You ſay well, the law is made for 
tranſgreflors : But, miſtreſs, do you go to 
church ? 

M. Fell. 1 do go to church. 

Fudge. What church ? 

M. Fell. The church of Chriſt. 

Judge. But do you go to church with other 
people? You know lat I mean, 

MM. Fell. What doit thou call the church, the 
houſe or the people? The houſe you all know 


18 
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people a church, to that I anſwer, As for the 
church of England that now is, I was gathered 
to the truth, unto which I now ſtand a witneſs, 
when this was not the eſtabliſhed church. I 
was ſeparated from the general worſhip of the 
nation, when there was another ſet up, than 
that which is now, and was perſecuted by that 


power which then was, and ſuffered much hard- 


ſhip; and would you now have us deny our 
faith and principles, which we have ſuffered for 
ſo many years, and turn to your church con- 
trary to our conſciences ? 

Fudge. We ſpend time about theſe things : : 
Come to the matter in hand, What ſay you to 
the oath and to the indidtment ? | 

M. Fell. I ſay to the oath, as I have ſaid be- 
fore in this place, Chriſt Jeſus hath commanded 
me not to ſwear at all, and that is the only 
cauſe, and no other, the righteous judge of 
heaven and earth knoweth. And this I do teſtiſy 
unto you here, that for the matter or ſubſtance 
of the oath, and the end for which it is intend- 
ed, I do own one part and deny the other. I 
do own truth, faithfulneſs and obedience to the 
king, and all his juſt and lawful commands and 


demands; and I allo deny all plottings and 


contrivings againſt the king, and all popiſh ſu— 
premacy and conſpiracy ; and I can no more 
tranſgreſs againſt King Charles in theſe things 
than I can diſobey Chriſt's commands. I do 

not deny this oath, becauſe it is the oath of al- 
legiance, but J deny it becauſe 1t 1s an oath, 


becauſe Chriit Jeſus hath ſaid 1 ſhall not fruear 


at all. If I might gain the whole world for 


{wearing an oath I could not, and whatever I 
have 
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C H A P. have to loſe this day for not ſwearing an oath 


XI. 


1664. 


I offer it up. 

Judge. What ſay you to the indiatment? 

M. Fell. What ſhould I ſay? I am clear and 
innocent of wronging any man upon the earth 
as the little child that ſtands by me; and if 
any here have any thing to lay to my charge let 
them come and teſtify it before you all ; and if 
I be clear and innocent you have no law againſt 
me. 

Then Colonel Kirby and the ſheriff whiſpered 
to the judge, whereupon ſhe accoſted the co- 
lonel : | 

M. Fell. Let us have no whiſpering : If thou 
haſt any thing to lay to my charge come down 
and teſtify againſt me? 

Fudge. Jury, take notice ſhe doth not take 
the oath. 

M. Fell. This matter is weighty to me, what- 
ever it be to you, and I would have the jury 
take notice of it, and conſider ſeriouſſy what 
they are going to do. I ſtand here before you 
on account of the loſs of my liberty and my 
eſtate; ſecondly, I ſtand here obeying Chriſt's 
command, and keeping my conſcience clear; 
but if I keep the king's commands in obeying 
this law, I defile my conſcience and tranſgreſs 
the law of Jeſus Chriſt, who is the king thereof : 
And the cauſe and controverſy 1n this matter 
that you are all here to judge of this day is 
betwixt Chriſt Jeſus and King Charles ; this is 
his cauſe, and whatſoever I ſuffer it is for him, 
and ſo let him plead my cauſe when he plea- 
ſeth. 

Judge to the jury. Are you agreed? Have 
you found it ? 

Jury. 
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Jury. For the king. 

M. Fell, 1 have counſel to plead to my in- 
dictment. 

The court adjourned till after dinner, 
when being met again they proceeded. 

M. Fell. 1 defire we may have time till to- 
morrow morning to bring in our arreſt of judg- 
ment? 

Judge. You ſhall have it. Miſtreſs Fell, you 
wrote to me concerning the badneſs of your pri- 
ſons, that it rains in, and that they are not fit 
for people to lie in. 

M. Fell. The ſheriff knows, and hath been 
told of it ſeveral times, and now it is raining, 
if you will ſend you may ſee whether it be fit for 
people to lie in or not. 

Then Colonel Kirby ſtanding up to excuſe the 
ſheriff, and to extenuate the badneſs of the 
place, | 

M. Fell ſaid, if you were to be in it yourſelves 
you would think it hard, but .your mind 1s onl 
in cruelty to commit others, as William Kirby 


here hath done, who hath committed ten of our 


friends and put them into a cold room, where 
there was nothing but bare boards to lie on, 
where they have lain ſeveral nights, ſome of 
them above threeſcore years of age, and known 
to be honeſt men in the country where they live; 
and when William Kirby was aſked, Why they 
might not have liberty to ſhift for themſelves for 
beds ? He anſwered, They were to commit them 
to priſon, but not to provide priſons for them. 
And being aſked, Who ſhould do it then? He 
anſwered, The King. | | 
Judge. You ſhould not do fo; they ought to 

have priſons fit for men. 
Next 
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Next morning her counſel pleaded in arreſt of 
judgment, and found ſeveral errors in the in- 
dictment, which yet the judge would not admit 
of, but paſſed ſentence X premunire upori 
| 

M. Fell. The Lord forgive thee for what thou 

haſt done: This law was made for Popiſh re- 
cuſants, but you paſs ſentence on few of them. 
Although I am out of the King's protection, yet 
1 am not out of the protection of Almighty 
God. 
She remained in priſon about twenty months 
before ſhe could obtain liberty to go to her own 
houſe, which then ſhe got for a little time, and 
returned to priſon again, where ſhe continued 
about four years, till releaſed by an order of the 
king and council. | 80 80 

Francis Howgill was alſo brought to his trial 
at the ſpring aſſizes this year at Appleby, before 
Judge Twiſden aforeſaid. Coming into court 
before the judges ſat, he enquired of the clerk 
whether his appearance was expected then or 
not? Who gave him expectation that he would 
not be called upon that aſſize. But Sir Philip 
Muſgrave, a violent man and a principal pro- 
moter of the proſecution, unfairly endeavoured 
to prepoſſeſs the judge againſt him, by repreſent- 
ing him as à dangerous perſon, a ringleader of the 
Duakers, and a great upholder of their meetings. 
Whereupon they reſolved to proceed to his trial. 
Judge Twiſden, in his preparatory charge to the 
grand jury, adopting the pretences and language 
in faſhion, informed them, There was a ſort of 
people, who under pretence of conſcience and 
religion, and ſeeming to build upon the king's 


declaration from Breda, under colour thereof 
hatched 
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to enquire after and preſent ſuch, that the peace 
of the nation might be preſerved. The jury 
was then empannelled, and Francis called to the 
bar. The judge proceeding very calmly in the 
following ſpeech: 

Judge. The times being dangerous, and 
things having now a worſe appearance than at 
laſt aſſizes, and people under pretence of con- 
ſcience violating the laws, and hatching treaſons 
and rebellions, although I have nothing of that 
kind to charge againſt you; yet ſeeing you did 
refuſe to take the oath of allegiance at the laſt 
aſſizes, the law doth preſume ſuch perſons to be 
enemies to the king and government ; however 
I ſhall give you time to prepare for your trial till 
the next aſſizes, only you muſt enter into recog- 
nizance for your appearance then, and for your 
good behaviour in the mean time. 

F. Hawgill having requeſted and obtained 
leave to ſpeak, ſaid, Thou very well knoweſt, 
Judge Twilden, upon how very ſlender an ac- 
count, or none, I was brought before thee the 
laſt aſſizes, where thou waſt pleaſed to ten- 
der me the oath of allegiance, though, I be- 


lieve, both thou and the reſt of the court did 


know that it was a received principle amongſt 
us, not to ſwear at all: Many reaſons I then 


gave to ſhew, that I did not refuſe the oath 
out of obſtinacy, but conſcientiouſly, and that 


I was none of them, who make religion a cloak 
of maliciouſneſs, nor conſcience a cloak to carr 

on plots and conſpiracies : The Lord hath re- 
_ deemed me and many more out of theſe things. 


I deſire therefore that my verbal promiſe and 
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be accepted. 

Judge. You muſt enter into bond in this 
angerous time; I would have you conſider of 
it, and either give me your anſwer now, or be- 
fore we go out of town. 

A day or two after he was called again. 

Judge Twiſden made a ſpeech againſt treaſons 
and rebellions, ſaying, theſe things were carried 
on under colour of conſcience and religion, and 
reflected upon the Quakers. 

F. Hougill. As to thoſe things, I am clear: 
I hope neither the court nor country have any 
thing to lay to my charge: I bleſs the Lord [ 
have nothing to accuſe myſelf with, for I have 
peace, and ſeek it with all men; and ſeeing the 
court is pleaſed to give me time to anſwer to 
my indictment till the next afſizes, and ſince it 
is a matter of great conſequence to me, on which 
tay liberty and eſtate depends, I hope the court 
will not be againſt my having liberty for thele 
five months to prepare for my trial. 

Judge. We 40 not deſire your impriſonment, 
if you will be of good behaviour. 

Juſtice Fleming. My lord, he is a great ſpeaker, 
it may be the Quakers cannot do without him. 

Fudge. Let him be what he will, if he will 
enter into bond. What do you tell us of con- 
ſcience, we meddle not with that, but you con- 
temn the laws, and keep up great meetings, and 
go not to church. 

F. Howgill. It hath been a doctrine always, 
and a received principle, as any thing we be- 
lieve, that Chriſt's kingdom could not he ſet up 
with carnal weapons, nor the goſpel propagated 
by force of arms, nor the church of God built 

with 
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with violence; but the Prince of Peace is ma- Cc H Af. 


nifeſt among us, and we cannot learn war any 
more, but can love our enemies, and forgive 
thoſe that do evil to us; and though this un- 


happy contrivance hath fallen among ſome men, 


who have brought trouble on the country and 
miſery on themſelves, we have no hand in ir. 
This 1s the truth, and if I had twenty lives, I 
would engage them all that the body of the 

uakers will never have any hand in war, or 
things of that nature, that tend to the hurt of 
others, and if any ſuch whom you repute to be 
Quakers, be found in ſuch things, I do, before 
the court here, and before all the country, deny 
them: They are not of us. 

Juſtice Muſgrave. My lord, we have been 
remiſs toward this people, and have ſtriven with 
them, and put them in priſon again and again, 
and as ſoon as they are out they meet again. 
Sir John Lowther. My lord, they grow inſo- 
lent notwithſtanding all laws, and the execution 


of them, yet they grow upon us, and their meet- 


ings are dangerous. 

Juſtice Muſgrave. My lord, it happened that 
ſome of the Quakers being ſent to priſon, one 
of them died there, and they ſet this paper on 
the coffin, “ This is the body of ſuch an one, 
* who was perſecuted by Daniel Fleming ta 
5 

F. Howgill, Notwithſtanding here has been 
diligent enquiry made by the grand jury con- 
cerning this plot, what have you found againſt 
the Quakers ? 

Jiuſtice Muſgrave. There was one Reginald 
Fawcet, a Quaker, that is run away, that was 

an intelligencer from the county of Durham. 
G 2 F. Howgill, 
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CHAP. F. Howgill, Fawcet hath been diſowned by 
XI. us theſe fix years, nor do I believe he hath pre- 
1664. tended to come among us theſe two years: And 
if perhaps any by you reputed Quakers ſhould 

be found offenders in this nature, I believe 

they would teſtify for us againſt themſelves, that 

the body of our friends and meetings did diſ- 

own them. It is therefore unkind to repreſent 

us thus hardly to the country. God 1s with us 

and hath kept us from evils and temptations of 

this nature, of plotting and fighting, notwith- 


ſtanding all the provocations and ſufferings we 
have paſſed through. | 

Fudge. The gentlemen and I have ſpent much 
time with you, and I ſhall not diſcourſe with 
you any longer. 

F. Howgill. J acknowledge your moderation 
towards me, and I ſhall not trouble you much 
longer. I ſhall be willing to appear to anſwer 
my indictment at the aſſizes, and ſhall in the 
mean time live peaceably and quietly as I have 
always done. = 

Judge. You muſt enter into bonds, and come 
at no more meetings. 

F. Howgill. J cannot do that; if I ſhould, I 
muſt be treacherous to God and my own con- 
ſcience, and even you yourſelves and this people 
would think me a hypocrite. 

The court ordered him to priſon, and as he 
was going he turned to the people, ſaying, The 
fear of God be among /t you all. 

The people 8 appeared very affec- 


tionate to him, and pitied his hard circum- 
ſtance. | 
At the ſummer aſſizes held in the ſame place 


the 22d and 23d days of the month called Au- 
guſt, | 
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guſt, he was again brought to the bar, and finally CH Ap. 


condemned in a premunire, under which he lay 
in priſon to the end of his days. 

Previous to his ſecond trial he cauſed two 
papers to be preſented to the judges; one of 
them was a declaration containing the ſubſtance 
of the oath, and the other a modeſt defence of 
himſelf for refuſing to ſwear; both which he 


was informed the judges read. Here follows his 


trial before Judge Turner. 
Clerk. Bring Francis Howgill to the bar. 
. udge. Here is an indictment againſt you for 
uſing to ſwear, you muſt plead guilty or nat 
— 

E Horogill. May J have liberty to ſpeak and 
make my defence? 

Judge. Yes, you may. 

F. Hmogill. I will lay the true ſtate of the caſe 
before thee, ſeeing Judge Twiſden is not here, 
who was privy to all the proceedings lutherto 
againit me. I was born and brought up in this 
county ; my carriage and converſation is known, 
that I have walked peaceably toward all men, 
as I hope my countrymen can teſtify. About a 
year ago, being in a neighbouring market-town 
about my reaſonable and lawful occaſions, I was 
ſent for 'S an high-conſtable out of the market 
to the juſtices of peace, before whom I went: 
They had nothing to lay to my charge, but fell 
to alking me queſtions to enſnare me about our 
meetings, and when they could find no occa- 
ſion, they ſeemed to tender me the oath of al- 
legiance, though they never read it to me, nor 
did I poſitively deny it; yet they committed me 
to priſon. At next aſſizes Judge Twiſden de- 
clared that my mittimus was inſufficient : Never- 

| theleſs 
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c * A *. theleſs he there tendered me the oath, and en- 
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-e me to appear the next aſſizes after, which 
did; and then refuſing to give bond for my 
good behaviour, and not to be preſent at any of 
bar meetings, I was committed to priſon, where 
J have been theſe five months, ſome of that time 
under great reſtraint, and my friends not ſufter- 
ed to ſpeak to me. Now as to the oath, the 
ſubſtance thereof, with the repreſentation of my 
caſe, 1s already preſented to the court, unto which 
I have ſet my hand, and ſhall in thoſe words teſti- 
fy the ſame in open court if required ; and ſee- 
ing it is the very ſubſtance of what the law 
doth require, I defire that it may be accepted, and 
that I may be cleared from my impriſonment. 

Judge. I am come to execute the law; and 
the law requires an oath, and I cannot alter it: 
Do you think the law muſt be changed for you, 
or only for a few? If this be ſuffered the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice is hindered, no action can be 
tried, nor evidence given for the king: Your 
principles are altogether inconſiſtent with the 
law and government: I pray you ſhew me which 

way we ſhall proceed, ſhew me ſome reaſon, and 
give me ſome ground. 

F. Howgill. I ſhall: In the mouth of two or 
three witneſſes every truth is confirmed, and we 
never denied to give, and are ſtill ready to give 
evidence for the king in any matter for ending 
of ſtrife between man and man in truth and 


righteouſneſs, and this anſwers the ſubſtance of 


the law. 

Judge. Is this a good anſwer, think you ? 
Whether to be given with an oath or without an 
oath ; the law requires an oath. 


F. Howpgill, 
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F. Howgill. Still evidence may be given in 
truth, according to the ſubſtance of the law, 
ſo that no detriment cometh to any party, ſeeing 
true teſtimony may be borne without an oath; 
and I did not 8 of changing the law: Vet 
ſeeing we never refuſed to give teſtimony, which 
anſwereth the end and ſubſtance of the law, I 
thought it reaſonable to receive our teſtimony, 
and not expole us to ſuch ſufferings, ſeeing we 
icruple an oath only on a conſcientious account, 
for fear of breaking the command of Chriſt, the 
Saviour of the world, which if we do, there i is 
none of you able to plead our cauſe with him. 

Judge, But why do you not go to church, 
but meet in houſes and private conventicles, 
which the law forbids ? 

F. Howgill, We meet only for the worſhip of 
the true God jn ſpirit and in truth, having the 
primitive chriſtians for our example, and to no 
other end but that we may be edified and God 
glorified ; and where two or three are met to- 
gether in the name of Chriſt, and he in the 
midſt of them, there is a church, 

Fudge. That is true; but how long is it ſince 
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you have been at church, or will you go to the 


church the law doth allow of? Give me ſome 
reaſons why you do not go? 

F. Howgill. 1 have many to give, if thou haſt 
patience to hear me. 1ſt, God dwells not in 
temples made with hands. 2dly, The pariſh- 
houſe hath been a temple for idols, and I dare 
not have fellowſhip with idols, nor worſhip in 
idols temples ; for what have we to do with 
idols, their temples or worſhip ? 

Fudge. Were there not houſes called the 
| houſes of God and temples ? 
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CHAP. F. Howpill. Yes, under the law, but the 


chriſtians who believed in Chriſt ſeparated from 


WV theſe, and the temple was made and left deſo- 
1664. late; and from the Gentiles temple too, and 


met together in houſes, and broke bread from 
houſe to houſe; and the church was not con- 
fined then to one place, neither is it now. 
Fudge. Will you anſwer to your indictment ? 
F. Howgill. I know not what it is. I never 
heard it, though I often deſired a copy. 

udge. Clerk read it. 

he indictment was read, importing that he 
had wilfully, obſtinately and contemptuouſly 
denied to ſwear when the oath was tendered. 

F. Howgill. J deny it. | 
udge. What, do you deny? 

. Howgill. The indictment. 

Judge Did you nor deny to ſwear ? 

. Howgill. J gave unto the court the ſub- 
ſtance of the oath, as you all know: I allo told 
you that I did not deny it out of obſtinacy or 
wilfulneſs, neither in contempt 'of the king's 
law and government, for I would rather chuſe 
my liberty than bonds, and 1 am ſenſible it is 
like to be a great damage to me. I have a wife 
and children, and ſome eſtate, that we might 
ſubſiſt on, and do good to others, and I know all 
this lies at ſtake; but if it were my life alſo, I 
durſt not but do as I do, left I ſhould incur the 
diſpleaſure of God : and do you judge I would 
loſe my liberty wilfully, and ſuffer the ſpoiling 
of my eſtate, and the ruining of my wite and 
children, in obſtinacy and wilfulneſs ? Surely 
not. 

Judge. Jury, you Tee he denies the oath, and 
will not plead to the indictment: only excepts 
| againſt 
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againſt it becauſe of the form of words; but e rA. 
you ſee he will not ſwear, and yet he faith, he 
denies the indictment, and you ſee upon what 
ground. 1664, 

Then the jailer was called, and gave evidence 
that the oath was tendered to him at a former | i 
aſſizes, which he did refuſe to take. 

So the jury, without going from the bar, | 
brought in their verdict, Guilty. 

The next day, towards evening, he was again 
brought to the bar to hear his ſentence. 

Judge. Come, the indictment is proved 
againſt you, what have you to ſay, why ſentence 
ſhould not be given ? 

F. Howgill. J have many things to ſay if you 
will hear them. 1ſt, As I have ſaid, I deny not 
ſwearing out of obſtinacy or wilfulneſs, but am 
willing to teſtify the truth in this matter of obe- 
dience, or any other matter wherein I am con- 
cerned. 2dly, Becauſe ſwearing is directly 

. againſt the command of Chriſt; and zdly, 
againſt the doctrine of the apoſtles. 4thly, Even 
of ſome of the principal members of the church 
of England, as Biſhop Uſher, ſometime primate 
'of Ireland, who ſaid in his works that the 
Waldenſes denied all ſwearing in their age from 
that command of Chriſt and the apoſtle James, 
and that it was a ſufficient ground. And Doctor 
Gauden, late Biſhop of Exeter, in a book I 
lately read, cites many ancient fathers, proving 
that the chriſtians, for the firſt three hundred 
years, did not ſwear, ſo that it is no new doc- 
trine, 

. Surely you miſtake? _ 

F. Howgill, J have not their books here. 


Judge. ö 
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Fudge. Will you ſay upon your honeſt word 
that they denied all ſwearing ? 


5 F. Howgill. What I have ſaid is true. 


1664. 


Judge. Why do you not come to church and 
hear ſervice, and be ſubject to the law, and to 
every ordinance of man, for the Lord's ſake! 

F. Howgill. I am ſubject; and for that cauſe 
do we pay taxes, tribute and cuſtom, and give 
unto Cæſar the things that are his, and unto 
God the things that are his, fo wit, worſhip, 
honour and obedience : But if thou meaneſt the 
pariſh aſſemblies, I tell thee Feng I am per- 
ſuaded, and that upon good grounds, that their 
teachers are not the miniſters of Chriſt, nor 
their worſhip the worſhip of God. 

Judge. Why it may be for ſome ſmall thing 
in the ſervice you reject it all, 

F. Howgill. Firſt of all it is manifeſt they are 
time- ſervers, one while preaching that up for 
divine ſervice to the people, which another time 
they are crying down as popiſh, ſuperſtitious 
and idolatrous; and that which they have been 
preaching up twenty years together they make 
ſhipwreck of all in a day, and now again call 
divine, and would have all compelled to that 
themſelves once made void. 

Judge. Why, never ſince the king came in? 

F. Horugiil. Yes; the ſame men that preached 
it down once, now cry it up, and ſo unſtable and 
wavering are they that we cannot believe they are 
miniſters of Chriſt. 2dly, They teach for hire, 
and live by forced maintenance, and would 
force a faith upon men contrary to Chriſt's 
and the Apoſtle's rule, who would have every 


one perſuaded in their own minds, and faid, 


whatſoever is not of faith is ſin; and yet they 
| ſay 
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ſay faith is the gift of God, and we have noc HA. 


ſuch taith given ; and yet they will force theirs 


XI. 


upon us, and if we cannot receive it, they cry. 


You are not ſubject to authority and the laws, 


and nothing but confiſcations, impriſonment and 
baniſhment is threatened; and this is their 
greateſt plea. I could deſcend to more particu- 
lars. | | 

Fudge. Well, I ſee you will not ſwear, nor 
conform, nor be ſubject, and you think we 
deal ſeverely with you; but if you would be 
ſubject we ſhould not need. 

F. Howpill. Yes, I do think ſo indeed, that 
you np A's with us for obeying the com- 
mand of Chriſt, I pray thee canſt thou ſhew 
me that any of theſe, for whom the act was 
made have been proceeded againſt by this ſta- 
tute, though 1 wy no man's liberty ? 

Judge. Oh yes! I can inſtance you many up 
and down the country that are premunired. I 
have pronounced ſentence myſelf againſt di- 
vers. 

F. Howgill. What, againſt the papiſts ? 

Fudge. No. 

F. Howgill. What then, againſt the Quakers ? 
So I have heard. It ſeems then that ſtatute 
which was made againſt the papiſts, thou letteſt 
them eſcape, and executeſt it againſt the 
Quakers. 

Fudge. Well, you will meet in great num- 
bers, and do encreaſe, but there is a new ſtatute 
which will make you fewer. 

F. Howgill. Well, if we muſt ſuffer it is for 
Chriſt's ſake and for well doing. 


Then 
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nA. Then the judge pronounced with a * faint 


and low voice, You are put out of the king's 


protection and benefit of the law. Your 
1664. Jands are confiſcate to the king during your 


life, and your goods and chattels for ever, and 
you are to be priſoner during your life, 
F. Howpill. Hard ſentence for obeying the 
command of Chriſt ; but I am content, and m 
perfect peace with the Lord; and the Lord for- 
give you all. 

Judge. Well, if you will yet be ſubject to the 
laws, the king will ſhew you mercy. 

F. Howgill. The Lord hath ſhewed mercy to 
me, and I have done nothing againſt the king 
nor government, nor any man, blefled be the 
Lord, and therein ſtands my peace; and it is 
for Chriſt's ſake I ſuffer, and not for evil 
doing. 

So he returned to priſon, where he continued 
to the end of his days. 


I thought it worth while to inſert theſe ſuc- 
ceſſive trials of this worthy man at large, as ex- 
hibiting a ſpecimen of the ſolidity of that reli- 
gion, which preſerved him in ſo much rranquil- 
ity, meeknels, and command over his paſſions 
in the moſt affecting circumſtances of accumu- 
lated injury and unmerited ſeverity. Modeſty, 
equanimity, good ſenſe and ſober reaſoning on 
his part, ſeem to ſoften the ſternneſs of judges 
(habituated to menacing and reproach) into ap- 
parent moderation, though not to juſtice or cle- 
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* This appears to me an evidence that this judge was 


ſenſible this honeſt man was greatly wronged, while he was 


completing his wrong, and that he paſſed ſentence upon him 


contrary to the conviction of his own conſcience. 
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mency ; and his unprejudiced countrymen into c H A P. 
a commiſeration of his wrongs. On the other XI. 
hand, when we view the pointed malevolence of 
the perſecuting juſtices in Weſtmoreland, with. 664. 
out any real cauſe adminiſtered by him, to ſend 

for him, when engaged in his lawtul affairs, on 
purpoſe to entrap him, on account of a religious 
ſcruple, and taking advantage thereof, to com- 

mit him to priſon ſeveral miles from home, and 
confine him there. When we ſee them unfairly 
endeavouring to prepoſſeſs the judge in the pre- 
judice of an honeſt inoffenſive neighbour by 
invidious calumnies, and to precipitate his ruin 

as to his outward circumſtances, by the weight 

of their joint influence and enmity ; in ſhort, 

when we review all the cruel treatment of a 
worthy and reſpectable character, whoſe moral 
conduct and peaceable demeanour were unim- 
peachable ; whoſe virtues were conſpicuous and 
reputation in his neighbourhood untainted, we 

are naturally led to regret the pernicious effects 

of a religious or a political party ſpirit, which 
blinds the judgment to ſuch a degree, that the 

moſt conſpicuous virtue in one of oppoſite ſen- 
timents loſes its complexion, and is miſconſtrued 

into vice. That in miſtaken zeal for religion 

the plaineſt rules of morality are violated, and 

in forcing uniformity in uneſſential points, the 
ſubſtantial parts, mercy, juſtice and truth are 
obliterated. 
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Act againſt C onventicles.— Quakers the greateſt 


Sufferers.—Remarks on this Act. — Eight Per- 


ſons tried on this Act and ſentenced to baniſh- 


ment.—Cuſtomary to commit for a few Days to 
expedite their Baniſhment.—The Bill returned 
ignoramus.—T he Jury ſent out again and find 
the Bill. Offered to be releaſed upon paying the 
Penalty, which they refuſe. —The Jailer con- 
tract with Thomas May to tranſport them in his 
Ship.—He refuſes to take them. —But is compel- 
led againſt his will. —He diſmiſſeth them. Re- 
turning they acquaint the King and Council, who 
ordered them to priſon, where they are confined 


ſeven Tears. —In London great Numbers impriſ- 


oned.—Alqerman Brown very abuſive.— Speech 
of Fudge Keeling.— Remarks thereupon.—Six- 
teen tried at Hicks's-hall.— Hard Caſe of Hannah 
Trigg.— Forty more tried. Jurymen, for object- 
ing to the Evidence, menaced.— Tor refuſing to 
alter their Verdict bound over to the King's 
Bench. Eduard Bruſh and James Harding 
tranſported to Jamaica. Robert Hayes, put 
aboard with them, dies ihere.— His Character. 


The ſtatute which judge Turner, in the afore- 
„ſaid trial, ſcemed to exult in, as one he was con- 
fident would certainly reduce the numbers of 
this people, was entitled An act to prevent and 
ſuppreſs ſeditious conventicles. 

Every rumour of a plot (real or pretended) 
ſeems, under this adminiſtration, a prelude to 


all 
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an additional penal law againſt nonconformiſts. c 1 a v. 
The plot alledged to be formed in the North, of X11. 
which mention hath been made, and on the pre 
tended account whereof the three foremention- 1664. 
ed perſons were taken up, and premunired, was 

made a pretext for this new act, whereby the act 

of 35 of Elizabeth was declared to be in full 
force“. It further enaQts, © That if any per- 

„ ſon of the age of ſixteen years or upwards, Ad againſt 
e after the firſt of July 1664, ſhall be preſent uc. 
at any meeting under colour or pretence of 

« any exerciſe of religion, in any other manner 

& than is allowed by the liturgy or practice of 

„ the church of England, where ſhall be five 

© or more perſons beſide the houſehold, ſhall 

« for the firſt offence ſuffer impriſonment not 

* exceeding three months, or pay a ſum of mo- 

& ney not exceeding 51. upon record made upon 

oath, under the hands and feals of two juſtices 

of peace: for the ſecond offence, the penalty 

„ to be doubled: and for the thifd offence, be- 

« ing convicted before the juſtices at their quar- 

ter ſeſſions, or judge of aſſize, by the verdict 

of a jury, to be tranſported to ſome of the 
American plantations (excepting New England 

and Virginia) tor ſeven years, or pay 100l. &c. 

And in caſe they return, or make their eſcape, 

„ ſuch perſons are to be adjudged felons, and 

« ſuffer death. Sheriffs or juſtices of peace, or 

* others commiſſioned by them, are impowered 

to diſſolve, diſſipate and break up all unlaw- 
ful conventicles, and to take into cuſtody ſuch 

of their number as they think fit. Perſons 

who ſuffer ſuch conventicles in their houſes or 

* barns are liable to the ſame penalties and for- 

<«« feitures as other offenders. Perſons convict- 
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ſuſterers. 
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ed of the third offence to be tranſported at 


their own expence, and in default of ability 
to pay the ſame, to be made over to the maſ- 
ter of the ſhip or his aſſigns to ſerve them as 
labourers for five years. Married women 
taken at conventicles are to be impriſoned 
for a term not exceeding twelve months, un- 
leſs their huſbands pay a ſum not exceeding 
forty pounds for their redemption. This act 
to continue in force for three years, and to 
the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament.” 

It is obſervable, that the former act paſſed in 


1661 enacted the ſame penalties, though not ſo 
largely or particularly expreſſed as this: nor 
doth it appear that it was rigorouſſy enforced, 
as this was. The penalties of that act affected 
the Quakers only; but this extending them to 
all who meet in any other manner than is allow- 
ed by the liturgy or practice of the church of 


England, reached all the nonconformiſts of eve- 


ry claſs. 


But although it appears levelled at-every body 


of difſenters, ſtill the greateſt weight of ſuffer- 
ings fell upon the people called Quakers. I 


have met with no account of any others con- 


demned to tranſportation upon this act, but 
with numbers of theſe who were. Other claſſes 
of diflenters could difſemble, temporize or meet 
clandeſtinely * to avoid the force of the law; 


but 
* Rapin. 


* Before the conventicle act took place, the laity were 


courageous, and exhorted their miniſters to preach *rill they 
went to priſon ; but when it came home to themſelves, and 
they had been once in jail, they began to be more cautious, 
and conſulted among themſelves how to avoid the edge of 
the law in the beſt manner they could; for this purpoſe their 
aſſemblies were frequently held at midnight, and in the moſt 


pri vate 
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ties. 
_ 
ceious tendency to the liberty and ſecurity of fo 
large a body of the people ſhould become the 
ſubject of ſevere criticiſm, and give occaſion to 


=_ 


private places: and yet notwithſtanding all their caution, they 
were frequently diſturbed. But it is remarkable, that under 
All their hardſhips they never made the leaſt reſiſtance, but 
= went quietly with the ſoldiers or officers when they could not 
fly from them. The diſtreſs of ſo many families made ſome 
WE confine themſelves to their own houſes, ſome remove to the 
= plantations, and others have recourſe to occaſional conformity, 
= to avoid the penalties of not coming to church. | 

” Indeed the Quakers gloried in their ſufferings, and in ſhort 
gave ſuch full employment to the informers about London, 
that they had leſs leiſure to attend the meetings of other diſ- 
| ſenters. 

—_— In London where the houſes joined, it was thought the 
law might be evaded if the people met in ſeveral houſes and 
heard the miniſter through a window or hole in the wall; but 
it ſeems this was over-ruled. Neale's hiſtory of the Puri- 


5 uns, vol. ii. p. 650, 651. 
9 9 


In the year 1666 a proclamation was iſſued againſt meet- 
| ings. In Herefordſhire, George Fox writes, we were told of 

great meeting of Preſbyterians, who had engaged themſelves 
to ſtand and give up all rather than forſake their meetings. 
When they heard of the proclamation the people aſſembled; 


Wo but the prieſt was fled, and left them to themſelves. Then 
75 Ney met in Leominſter privately, and provided bread, cheeſe 


* 


= drink, that if the officers ſhould come they might put 
up their bibles and fall to eating. The like contrivance they 
had in other places. 

* 
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4 El but the Quakers (ſo called) were more uprightc H A P. 


XII. 


om ud 


1664. 


It is not wonderful that a law of ſuch perni- Remarks 
on this law, 


HISTORY or Tur 


CHAP. free animadverſion. An anonymous pamphlet, 


ſoon after publiſhed, ſet forth the abſurdity and 


—— ſeverity thereof in caſes like theſe *. Since all 
1664. religion exerciſed by ſix perſons, not according 


to the formality of the church of England was 
forbidden, if a woman being in travail, and her 
life in danger, one of the company ſaid a prayer; 
or if any one ſpoke any thing to comfort the 
near relations of a perſon deceaſed ; or prayed 
for the health or happineſs of a new married 
couple, &c. it might happen that ſome, by the 
malice of their enemies, might not only incur 
impriſonment for three months, but by the re— 

petition 


It doth not appear that theſe probable conſequences were 
merely imaginary. Neal relates that ſuch was the ſeverity of 
theſe times, that many were afraid to pray in their fami- 
lies, if above four of their acquaintance that came to viſit 
them were preſent. Some families ſcrupled to afk a bleſſing 
on their meat, if five ſtrangers were at table. And in George 
Fox's journal I meet with the following remarkable paſſage, 
as the great profeſſing Jews * did cat up God's people as 
& bread,” and the falſe prophets and prieſts then preached 
peace to the people, ſo long as they put into their 
mouths ; but if they fed them not, they prepared war againſt 
them: ſo theſe that profeſs themſelves chiiltians now (both 
prieſts and profeſſors) ſtirred up perſecution, and fet the wick- 
ed informers at work; ſo that a friend could hardly ſpeak a 
| few words in a private family before they {at down to cat, 
bur ſome were ready to inform againſt them : a particular 1n- 
ſtance of which J have heard as follows. At Droitwich, 
Jo. Cartwright came to a friend's houſe, and being moved of 
the Lord to ſpeak a few words before he ſat down to ſupper, 
there came an informer, and ſtood hearkening under a win- 
dow. When he had heard the friend ſpeak, he went and in- 
formed, and got a warrant to diſtrain the friend's goods, un- 
der pretence that there was a meeting at his houſe : whercas 
there were none preſent in the houſe at that time, but the 
man of the houſe, his wife and ſervant maid. But this evil- 
minded man, as he came back with his warrant in the night, 
fell off his horſe and broke his neck. 
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petition of ſuch friendly offices be condemned to CHAP. 


tranſportation. 

8 Whitehead alſo (one of the people 
called Quakers) took up his pen upon this occa- 
ſion to expoſe the unreaſonable ſeverity of the 
perſecutors; to ſtrengthen his friends to ſtead- 
faſtneſs in their chriſtian teitimony ; to exculpate 
them from the charge of obſtinacy, and to anſwer 
ſome ſpecious objections, particularly the follow- 
ing one, © That the Quakers might Keep ſmall 
% meetings, and ſo not fall under ihe laſh of the 
* law; for if they did not meet above five in 
number they would keep above the reach of 
the law, and might alſo acquit their conſci— 
* ences before God.” To this he anſwered, 
That it might have been objected to the pro- 
* phet Daniel, that he might have prayed ſe- 
cretly and not with open windows and thrice 
* a day, after King Darius had ſigned the de- 
„ cree, That whoſoever ſhould aſk a petition of 
* any God or man tor thirty days, fave of the 
* King, ſhould be caſt into the hon's den; but 
that Daniel notwithſtanding that decree conti- 
* nued to pray as aforetime.”” 

And as to the judges continuing to enforce 
this act in their cuſtomary unequal! and arbitrary 
manner, he repreſented “ How unreaſonable 
„ it was to influence the jury on ill- grounded 
* ſuſpicion, without leaving them the liberty of 
© their own judgment: how unequal it was 
& that ſoldiers, who abuſed his friends in their 
meetings, ſhould be called as witneſſes againſt 
* them; and that they ſhould be locked up with 
e thieves and felons, ſince this was contrary to 
<* the right of a free-born Engliſhman ?”” Joſiah 
Coale likewiſe about this time publiſhed a re- 

H 2 monſtrance 
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c H A monſtrance to the King and both houſes of par- 
XII. lament againſt perſecution ; but remonſtrances 
— however reaſonable had little effect upon the 
4 W 2 men now poſſeſſed of power, and previouſly de- 
ſons tried termined to exert it with vindictive violence in 
and fen- the puniſhment of nonconformiſts, ſome in fa- 
tranſporta- Vour of uniformity, and others to promote leſs 
_ obvious deſigns. Perſecution to baniſhment was 
reſolved on, and almoſt immediately endeavour- 

ed to be put in execution. 

For at the aſſizes at Hertford in the very next 
month (Augult) the following eight perſons of 
this profeſſion, viz. Francis Prior, Nich. Lucas, 
Henry Veaſt, Henry Marſhall, Jeremy Hern, 
Thomas Wood, john Blendale and Samuel 

* Trahern were brought to their trial before judge 

Orlando Bridgeman, and indicted for the third 

oftence againſt the conventicle act. This is a 

remarkable inſtance of the precipitant eagerneſs 

of the perſecutors ; for this act was not in force 

*till the firſt of the month called July, and theſe 

perſons were arraigned for the third offence on 

5 the 12th and 13th of the ſucceeding month. 
uſtomary 

to commit Now as the penalty for the firſt offence was im- 

e = priſonment for a term not exceeding three 
C ys tO 

expedite months, and for the ſecond not exceeding ſix, 

a at the arbitrary diſcretion of two juſtices; it 

was uſual with theſe juſtices to commit them for 

a few days for the firſt and ſecond offence, * not 

Out 


* Of this we mect with the following account in George 
Whitchead's journal, part ii. p. 283. On the 16th of 80 
1664, being the firſt day of the week, our friends were met 
together according to their uſual manner at their meeting 
place at Bull and Mouth near Alderſgate, London, and Geo. 
Whitehead being there was concerned to preach ; after ſome - 

| ume 
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out of tenderneſs, but in order to ſubject them c HAP. 


more ſpeedily to the penalty of tranſportation 


XII. 


for the third offence. For, from their long ap- 


proved conſtancy, they promiſed themſelves an 
aſſurance of finding them again at their religious 
aſſemblies, as ſoon as at liberty. 

An indictment was drawn up againſt the afore- 
ſaid eight perſons, expreſſing, That they had been 
at an unlawful meeting three ſundry times, at 
ſuch times and places, and being delivered to 
the grand jury, they could not agree in their 
verdict; for there were ſome among them whoſe 
conſciences would not ſo eaſily allow them to be 
acceſſary to the condemnation of the innocent, 
and therefore they returned the bill ignoramus. 


1664. 


he bill 


returned by 


Now although this was a legal verdict, and the the jury ig- 


court by law had no right to reject it, yet the 
privileges of the ſubject were held by ſo preca- 


rious 


time a great company of men with halberts came into the 
meeting, but gave him no interruption, 'till the mayor and 
Richard Brown, with a great company, came in; then in a 
ſhort time a rude fellow pulled George Whitehead down and 
haled him near the door. The halbert men took George 
Whitehead and forty-three others men and women into the 
ſtreet, where after they had kept them ſome time they were 
ſent in companies to Newgate without warrants. being fined 
one ſhilling each, or ſix days impriſonment. At the fame 
time a particular warrant was ſent to detain five of them for a 
third offence. And the ſhortneſs of our impriſonment (faith 
he) as well as the ſmallneſs of the fines, ſeemed deſigned to 
diſpatch us ſooner out of the land by baniſhment. On the 
24th of the month called July, twenty-ſeven perſons were 
taken from the meeting in Wheeler- ſtreet, and committed to 
Newgate for three days ; from Mile-end twenty-two for fix 
days; and on the 31ſt fifteen for five days: on the 7th of 
Augult (fo called) twenty from Wheeler-{treet, and thirty- 
two from Mile-end-green for four days : on the 14th nineteen 
more ſent for two.days, and two for the third offence. Belle, 


vol. i. p. 394. 
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c HAP. rious a tenure at this time, and the judges were 


XII. 


ſo inured to go over every barrier of the con- 


——— ſtitution to gratify the partial views of them- 


1654. 


Rejected 
by the 
jud-e, 


The jury 
ſent out 
and find 


the bill. 


ſelves or others, that inſtead of accepting this 
return of the grand jury, Bridgman addreſſed 
the jury with this angry ſpeech, © My maters, 
* what do you mean to do? Will you make 
% a noſe of wax of the law, and ſuffer the law 
to be baffled? Thoſe that think to deceive 
* the law, the law will deceive them. Why 
* don't you find the bill?” With this menace 
and freſh inſtructions he ſent them out again, 
they then found the bill, with which the court 
ſeemed well pleaſed. Four of the prifoners 
were then brought to the bar, who pleaded not 
guilty, and added, we have tranſgreſſed no juſt 
law: but replied the judge, you have tranſ- 
greſſed this law (holding the conventicle act in 
his hand) and you have been twice convicted al- 
ready. If you be now found guilty, I muſt 
paſs ſentence of tranſportation againſt you: but 
if you will promiſe to have no more ſuch meet- 
inzs, I will acquit you of what 1s paſt. This 
favour you may receive before the jury is charg- 
ed with you, but not afterwards. What fay 
you, will you meet no more? They anſwered 
with one accord, We can make no ſuch promiſe. 
Upon which the jury was ſworn, and witneſſes 
examined, who depoſed that they found thoſe 
perſons aſſembled above five together at certain 
times and places, but that they neither heard 

any of them ſpeak, nor ſaw them do any thing. 
The judge then ſummed up the evidence, and 
gave his charge to the jury, in which he told 
them, © You are not to expect plain punctual 
evidence of any thing ſaid or done, a bare 
proof of their being met for worſhip in 
„their 
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their manner, not being according to the liturgy CHAP. 
and practice of the church of England, is ſuffi- XII. 
ce cient for their conviction. *T is not your buſineſs 
« to enter into the meaning of the law, but 7 ingly 1664. 
ce determine the fact.“ The jury, with theſe in- 
ſtructions, went out, and ſoon brought them in 

guilty, and the judge torthwith pafled ſentence 

upon them, viz. Tou ſhall be tranſported beyond 

the ſeas to the iſland of Barbadoes, there to remain 


for ſeven years. 


Then the other four were ſet to the bar, and 
tried in like manner, and condemned to be 
tranſported to Jamaica; and a fifth, John Rey- 
nolds, was tried along with them ; but the wit- 
neſſes depoſing they had not ſeen him in the meet- 
ing, but within a yard of the docr, with his 
face from it, he was brought in not guilty, and 
accordingly acquitted. The eight perſons con- 
victed were informed by the judge of that clauſe 
in the act, which provides that upon paying 9red to 


pe rel aled 


col. each, before the riſing of the court, they upon pay⸗ 
might be diſcharged. The court adjourned, and 4 55.205 
YViiry wic 
when they met again, ſent to the priſoners to they refuſe 
know whether they would pay the 1col. to 
which they unanimouſly aniwering no, the court 
broke up. 
Purtuant to the ſentence, the jailer, by the hc jaiter 
ſheriff's order, as he ſaid, applied to one Thomas contracts 
with ho. 
May, maſter of a ſhip, called the Anne, and May to 
contracted with him to carry them to Barbadoes te, them 
in his thip, 
at 5l. a head, and thoſe to Jamaica at 61. telling 
him they were freemen, and that fix of them 
would carry goods. When they were brought 
to the maſter, and he found they were under 
compulſion, he refuſed to receive them, as his who refuſes 
a 
contract was to carry freemen and no others. them, 


The jailer, vext at the diſappointment, betook 
himſelt 
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But is com- 
pelled a- 
gainſt his 
will. 


The maſter 
of the ſhip 
diſmiſſes 
them. 
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himſelf to the ſecretary of ſtate, and made oath 
that he had contracted with Thomas May for the 
priſoners* paſſage, as perſons convicted by the 
act. May being ſent for, took with him wit- 
neſſes of his contract; but the ſecretary told 
him, oath having been already made for the 
King, his witneſſes could be of no uſe, he muſt 
carry the priſoners. During this time they 
were cloſely confined, and but few of their 
friends admitted to ſee them. 

The maſter being thus compelled to tranſport 
them againſt his will, they were put aboard ; 
but put on ſhore by the maſter, and taken in again 
ſundry times between London and Graveſend ; 
it being very remarkable, that aithough many 
other veſſels paſſed them down the river, this 
ſhip could make no way, nor with the utmoſt 
application of the ſeamen make fail to any pur- 
poſe. Having by the maſter's orders followed 
him from place to place, at laſt he met them all 
together at Deal, and before ſeveral witneſſes 
declared, that though they had followed the ſhip 
ſo long, yet he was reſolved not to carry them. 
Here he finally diſmiſſed them, with a certifi- 
cate, to ſhew that they did not make their eſcape, 
but were freely put aſhore by him, aſſigning for 
his reaſons, that ſeeing the adverſities and va- 
rious diſappointments he had hitherto met with, 
he concluded the hand of the Lord was againſt 
him. That therefore he durſt not proceed on 
his voyage with theſe priſoners, they being in- 
nocent perſons, and charged with no crime wor- 
thy of baniſhment. That there is a law in 


force, that no Engliſhman ſhall be carried out 


of his native country againſt his will. That his 
men refuſed to proceed on the voyage, if he 
carried them, 


There 
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There was on board one Manning, a man of c H a x. 
a different diſpoſition from the reſt, who had XII. 
been very officious in getting them aboard, and WWW 
deſirous of detaining them there with deſign, as 1664. 
was thought, of making a market of them be- 
yond ſea. This Manning, diſappointed in his 
views, carried a complaint to the deputy or 
principal officer at Deal, that the priſoners had 
made their eſcape from the ſhip, but they pro- 
ducing the maſter's certificate he refuſed to con- 
cern himſelf in the matter. Then Manning 
with two others forced four of them into a boat 
which he found on the beach, to put them 
again on ſhip-board ; but as nobody would aſſiſt 
him to row it, he was forced to let them go. 
The maſter failed that night, and fo left them 
behind. The relation of the manner in which 
the ſhip left them was atteſted by eleven perſons, 
who were eye witneſſes thereof. 

Being thus fet at liberty they returned home, Returning 
and by letter acquainted the king and council Pema; they 


thereof, which letter being read at the council 8 
board, under pretence that their liberation was nder aber 
effected by a colluſion concerted between the to priſon a- 
maſter and them, by order of council they . 
were again committed to priſon, until means of kept up- | 
tranſporting them by ſome ſhip to thoſe parts yen years. 
could be found, and were. continued in priſon 
until releaſed by the king's letters patent more 
than ſeven years after. 

On their return to priſon they found twenty- 
one more of their friends lying there under the 
like ſentence, who at the quarter ſeſſions held 
at Hartford the zd, 4th and 5th of October 
this year were condemned to baniſhment, un- 


der 
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Cc H AP.der which ſentence moſt of them lay there till 
XII. releaſed by the ſame letters patent in 1672. 
— In London this conventicle act was no ſooner 
1664 in force than multitudes were impriſoned for the 
firſt and ſecond offence, which (as hath been 
In London noticed) was uſually for a few days. On the 
bers impr;. 14th of the month called Auguſt the ſheriffs, 
foned 5n with many officers and others armed, entered 
the meeting-houſe at Bull and Mouth, and or- 
dered the perſon who was preaching to come 
down, after which two of the officers ſtepped 
on a form near him, drew their ſwords, and 
ſtruck him and another friend with ſuch force 
that one of their ſwords was broken; then they 
laid hold both on men and women, and halin 
out near two hundred drove them to Guildhall, 
where they were kept priſoners till near mid- 
night, and then, by the mayor's orders, con- 
ducted with lighted torches by a guard of hal- 
berdiers to Newgate, where they were thruit 
up among felons. On the 15th about twenty 
were fined and committed, as were twelve more 
on the 17th, and about ſixty others on the 19th, 
ſome for fourteen and others for nine days. 
On the 21ſt the mayor with the ſheriffs and 
alderman Brown came again to the meeting at 
Alderman Bull and Mouth: This officious Brown, with 
bee. his uſual rudeneſs, kicked ſome, pulled others 
by the hair, and pinched the women's arms 
until they were black. By this rude behaviour 
and ſhameful abuſe, degrading the dignity of his 
office, and proving himſelf too vulgar for, and 
abſolutely unworthy of, the magiſtracy he bore in 
any well regulated government. The mayor 
cauſing the doors to be ſhut ſent about one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine of them to Newgate for four 
days, 


1 
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days, where they had not room to fit down norc H AP. 
ſcarce to ſtand, being cloſe ſhut up among the XII. 
felons, e e reſpect to age or ſex. On the 


28th one hundred and feventy-hve were allo 
ſent to Newgate as privately as poſhble, the ma- 
giſtrates, its probable, being aſhamed to expoſe 
their unrelenting ſeverity to the public eye. On 
the 4th of September two hundred and thirty— 
two more were committed. 

By ſuch commitments the priſons being ſoon 
filled, it was intended to proceed to the trial of 
ſuch as were in for the third offence, prepara— 
tory whereto Judge Keeiing, at the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey on the 7th of September, made the 
following {ſpeech to the grand jury: 


1664. 


„ Becauſe this day was appointed for the Speech of 


&« trial of theſe people, and inaſmuch as many 
„J ſhall ſay ſomething concerning them and 
* their principles, that they might not be 
„thought worthy of pity, as ſuffering more 
* than they deſerve, for they are a ſtubborn 
6 ſect, and the king has been very merciful to 
„them. It was hoped that the purity of the 
church of England would, ere this, have con- 
„% vinced them, but they will not be re- 
* claimed. 

“They teach dangerous principles; this for 
* one, That it is not lawful to take an oath. 
* You mult not think their leaders believe this 
doctrine, only they perſuade theſe poor igno- 
rant ſouls ſo ; but they have an intereit to 
carry on againſt the government, and there- 
tore they will not ſwear ſubjeCtion to it ; and 
* their end is rebellion and blood. You may 
« ealily know that they do not believe them- 

* ſelves 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Judge Keel- 
ing againſt. 


* are come hither expecting what will be done, ſh Qu«- 


HISTORY OF THE 


ſelves what they ſay, when they ſay it is not 
lawful to take an oath, if you look into the 
ſcriptures. That text (Mat. 5th) where our 
Saviour faith, Swear not at all, will clear it- 
ſelf from ſuch a meaning as forbids ſwear- 
ing, if you look but into the next words, 
where it is ſaid, Let your communication be 
yea, yea, nay, nay; and it 1s faid, An oath 
is an end of all ſtrife : this for the new 
teſtament : And the old is poſitive for ſwear- 
ing; and they that deny ſwearing deny God 
a ſpecial part of his worſhip. 

Now you ſhall ſee how this principle of 
not ſwearing tends to the ſubverſion of the 
government: Firſt, It denies the king the 
ſecurity he ought to have of his ſubjects for 
their allegiance, which oath they deny, and 
ſecurity by bond is not ſo good, for thereby 
they are not engaged in conſcience, and they 
will only wait for a convenient ſeaſon to for- 
feit their bonds without hazard, and make 
ſure work in overthrowing the preſent go- 
vernment and ſecure their own ſecurities ; 
but an oath binds the confcience at all times, 
and that they cannot abide. Again, this 
principle tends to ſubvert the government, 
becauſe without ſwearing we can have no 
juſtice done, no law executed ; you may be 
robbed, your houſes broke open, your goods 
taken away and be injured in your perſons, 
and no juſtice or recompenſe can be had, be- 
cauſe the fact cannot be proved: The truth 
is, no government can ſtand without ſwear- 
ing, and were theſe people to have a govern- 
ment among themſelves they could not live 
without an oath. 
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« Whereas they pretend in their ſcribbles c HA v. 


XII. 


concern them, but ſuch as under pretence of —v— 


worſhipping God do, at their meetings, con- 
ſpire againſt the government: This is a miſ- 
take, Re if they ſhould confpire, they would 
then be guilty of treaſon, and we ſhould try 
them by other laws; but this act is againſt 
meetings, to prevent them of ſuch conſpiracy, 
tor they meet to conſult to know their num- 
bers, and to hold correſpondency, that they 
may in a ſhort time be up in arms. 

4 had the honour to ſerve the king at York 
upon the trial of thoſe wicked plotters, and 
we found thoſe plots were hatched and car- 
ried on in theſe meetings, and we hanged up 
four or five of the ſpeakers or praters, whom 
we found to be chief leaders in that rebel- 
lion. I warrant you their leaders will keep 
themſelves from the third offence, we {ſhall 


1664. 


not take them. If we could catch their 


leaders we ſhould try them by ſome other 
law, which, if executed, will take away their 
lives. This is a merciful law, it takes not 
away their eſtates, it leaves them entire, only 
baniſhes them for ſeven years if they will not 


pay an hundred pounds; and this is not for 


worſhipping God according to their conſci- 
ences, for that they may do in their families, 
but forſooth they cannot do that, but they 
muſt have thirty, forty or an hundred others 
to contrive their deſigns withal.“ 

One might imagine this judge looked upon 


the bench as a privileged place to utter falſe— 
hoods, and becauſe his office and power ex- 


empted him from detection chere, he might take 


the 


Neflections 
there upon. 
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CHAP. the liberty not only of miſrepreſentating fact, 


111. 


but, in order to deprive honeit people, whom 


be was dctermined to puniſh with the utmoſt 


1664. 


The judge 
diſappoint- 
ed of Con- 
victing the 
firit upon 
trial ſor 
want of 
proof diſ- 
miles the 


jury. 


Sixteen 

tricd at 
Hicks'ss 
hail, 


rigour of this unrighteous law, of compaſſion, 
and to add public odium to exorbitant leverity, 
to bring any aggravating accuſations againit them 
without regard to truth. But his falſe aſſertions 
were detected in a reply to this notable ſpeech 
publiſhed ſoon after. He intended immediately 
to have proceeded to the trial of ſome of them, 
for which purpoſe a young lad was brought from 
Newgate, who being aſked if he were not at 
the Bull and Mouth meeting ſuch a day, he 
replied, I was not; whence the judge took 
occalion to reproach the Quakers with common 
place reflections, faying, that for all their pre- 
tenſions to truth, they could lie for their intereſt, 
and to evade ſuffering. But this youth perſiſting 
in his denial, witneites were called for, to prove 
his being there, but none could be found ; 

which the judge obſerving, ſaid, lere is a dif- 
appointment; threatened ſome ſhould ſuffer for 
it, and ſo dilmiſſed the jury. This diſappoint- 
ment was want of evidence to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of the court, to prevent which in future, 
orders were iſſued that the jailer of Newgate, 
the marſhal and his men ſhould attend the meet- 
ings, and be prepared to give evidence againſt the 
next ſeſlions. 

On the 0th of October the ſeſſions began at 
Hicks's hall before Sir John Robinſon, and on the 
15th a bill of indictment was preferred againſt 
ſixteen Quakers for the third offence, about 
which the grand jury could not agree that night, 
but next morning, at the importunity of the 
juſtices, found the bill by a ſmall majority. 

They 


1 
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They were tried and convicted, and twelve of o H Ar. 
them received ſentence of tranſportation, amongſt XII. 
whom was a young woman named Hannah 
Trigg, whoſe treatment was unreaſonably tyran- 64. 
nical and illegal, even by this ſevere law, for of Hannah 
being aſked in form, why ſentence ſhould not 8g. 
be paſſed upon her, ſhe replied, ſhe was not ſix- 


teen years of age, one of the juſtices told her 


ſhe lied: And although a certificate of her birth, 


ſigned by two women preſent thereat was pro- 
duced, aſſerting ſhe was born the 2oth day of 
Auguſt 1649, 1t was arbitrarily rejected by the 
juitices, who were ſo intent on muluplying con— 
victs, that they ſeemed determined to go over all 
objections legal or illegal, whereby any might 
eſcape the deſigned puniſhment. The caſe of this 
young woman was yet more ſevere in this ; that 
{oon after ſhe was ſentenced to baniſhment, ſhe 
ſickened in Newgate, and dying there, the ſame she dies in 
unfeeling inhumanity, infatiate with her life, was cba. 
extended to her lifeleſs corps : her relations were ried among 
debarred even of the conſolation of paying the fene, Kc. 
laſt office of natural affection, by interring her as 
they defired, but ſhe was carried to the burying 
place, where they uſually inter felons and others 
who die in the jail. When the bearers came to 
the ground, finding no grave made, they left 
the corps unburicd, ſaying, they would make a 
grave next morning. The girl's mother attend- 
ing the funeral, had the grief and anguiſh to 
behold this inhuman uſage of her daughter's 
remains in filent forrow without the power of 
remedy. The other four being married women 


were ſentenced to eleven months impriſonment 
in Bridewell. 


On 
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CHAP. On the 15th above forty more were brought 
XII. to the ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, and called to 
J the bar, one, two, three or four at a time, as 
5 1664. they were included in one indictment. About 
orty more . RY? 

tried. ſixteen, conſidering the indictment as a charge 
of contemning the law, and acting contrary to 
the king's peace, pleaded not guilty. Others 
giving general anſwers, ſuch as, I have wronged 
none, I am innocent, &c. were let by as mute, 
and the fact taken pro confeſſo. Then the court, 
at which Judge Hide preſided, proceeded to try 
the former ſixteen. The witneſſes againſt them 
were the under-keepers of Newgate and the mar- 
ſhal-men. Ihe firſt was one Dawſon, a turn- 
key, who was greatly confounded in his teſti— 
mony, for having ſworn that he took John Hope, 
who had been in priſon three weeks at the Bull 
and Mouth laſt Sunday, and the court endea- 
vouring to ſet him right, he correcting himſelf, 
ſaid the Sunday before, which was equally ſalſe. 
Afterward he ſaid the priſoner was brought out 
to him, and that he did not ſee him in the 
A Juryman Meeting. Upon which one of the jury, ad- 
ledige te drefling himſelf to the judge, faid, © My lord, 
diſcounte- ** I beſeech you let us be troubled with no more 
nauced and 6 ſuch evidence, for we ſhall not caſt men upon 
„ ſuch evidence as this;” but the judge endea- 
voured to palliate it, and reproved the juryman 

for being too ſcrupulous. | 
Another evidence was William Turner, a 
rurnkey too, who being aſked if the priſoner 
was at the Bull and Mouth, anſwered, he was 
there that day, he came with the conſtable; 
whence it appeared he did not ſee him, till he 
came to Newgate. So one of the jury objecting 
to this witneis, the judge grew angry, and 
threatened 
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threatened him for undervaluing the king's wit- CHAP. 


neſſes, and told him the court had power to 
puniſh him, and would do it. After ſome time 
the jury was ſent out, who brought in their 
verdict, that four of the priſoners were not guilty, 
and the reſt they could not agree on. The 
judge being much diſpleaſed ſent them out again 
with freſh inſtructions, they returned with this 
verdict, guilty of meeting, but not of fact. The 
judge enquiring what they meant by not guilty 
of fact, the jury replied, © Here is evidence 
that they met at the Bull and Mouth, there- 
fore we ſay guilty of meeting; but no evi- 
„ dence of what they did there, therefore we 
«© ſay, not Punt) of meeting contrary to the 
“ liturgy of the church of England.” The 
judge aſked ſome of the jury, Whether they 
did not believe in their conſciences that they 
were there under colour and pretence of wor- 
ſhip? To which one of them replied, © I do 
believe in my conſcience, that they were met 
© to worſhip in deed and in truth.” Another 
ſaid, < My lord, I have that venerable reſpect 
for the liturgy of the church of England, as 
„to believe it is according to the ſcriptures, 
* which allow of the worſhip of God in {pint ; 
and therefore I conclude to worſhip God in 
< ſpirit is not contrary to the liturgy ; if it be, 
I ſhall abate of my reſpect to it.” In ſhort, 
neither perſuaſions nor menaces could induce the 


XII. 


— 
1664. 


jury to alter the verdict: Whereupon ſix of them Six of the 


were bound in 1ool. each to appear at the King's 
Bench bar the firſt day of the next term. 
On the 17th, thoſe who had been ſet by were 


four married women condemned to the houſe o 
Vol. II. 1 


jury, ſor 
not altering 
their ver- 
dict, bound 
2 g over to the 
brought to the bar to receive ſentence : Firſt, King's 
Bench. 
4 — mar- 
correction ried women 
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c H AP. correction for twelve months, the reſt to baniſh- 
XII. ment; the men to Barbadoes, and the women 
— to Jamaica, there to remain ſeven years. 
_ 1604 Thus the perſecuting magiſtrates and judges 
to the houſe CONtinued to impriſon, try and condemn to ba- 
of corra- niſhment the members of this ſociety in great 
to baniſh- numbers, there being, by an account publiſhed 
Upwards of 3© this time, upwards of fix hundred in priſon. 
ſix hundred All the abſurdity and arbitrarineſs of their pro- 
n Prilon. ceedings particularly to recount would lead me 
into a diſagreeable prolixity ; ſuffice it to ob- 
ſerve, that by authentic records I find that up- 
Two hun- Wards of two hundred were ſentenced to baniſh- 
dred are ment in different parts of the nation, in this and 
{entenced to . 
bauiſhment. the ſucceeding year, of whom upwards of one 
hundred and fifty were condemned at the Old- 
Bailey and Hicks's-Hall ; and what is very re- 
markable, out of all this number 1 find no 
particular account of more than two at one 
time and about fifteen at others, who were 
actually tranſported, which was not owing to 
any relaxation of ſeverity in the government or 
ſubordinate magiſtrates, but the diſappointments 
they met with of the means of tranſporting them, 
as hath been obſerved with regard to thoſe con- 
demned at Hertford, and will further appear in 
the proceſs. 
Edward Theſe two were named Edward Bruſh and 
James James Harding, who on the 24th of the month 
arding called March, very early in the morning, were, 
any = tr 6g without any warning, hurried from Newgate by 
| ſome of the turnkeys to Blackiriars, and thence 
to Graveſend, where they were forced on board 
a ſhip, which carried them to Jamaica, where it 
pleaſed God to proſper them, ſo that they lived 
Edward there in good circuinſtances ; and Edward Bruſh, 


Bruſh lived F 
to return, who 
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who was at that time a grey-haired aged man, c H A P. 
a citizen of good repute among his neighbours, en 
and well eſteemed by many perſons of conſe- 1664 
quence, after ſuffering the anguiſh of being thus * 
violently ſeparated from a beloved wife and only 

child, aged as he was, ſurvived the term of his 

exile, lived to come back, and end his days in 

peace at home. 

Along with theſe two, a third named Robert Robert 
Hayes, was alſo in like manner put on ſhip- Ten 
board; in whom we have a freſh inſtance of the along with 
unfeeling barbarity which actuated his perſe- wem. 
cutors, for being taken faſting out of priſon, 


though in a weak ſtate of health, and under a 


courſe of phyſick, and carried down the river on 


a very cold day without any refreſhment afforded 


him; within a little time after he was put on 


board, he died there. His body was brought pas on 
back to London, and interred in the burying we 
ground belonging to his friends. George White- 
head, who knew him, gives the following ac- 
count of Robert Hayes: “ He was a very in- His charac- 
« nocent loving man, a goodlike perſon, of a 

“ freſh comely countenance, ſeemed healthy, 
and in the prime of his ſtrength when firit 

„ impriſoned.” And adds, © 1 was very ſor- 

* rowtully affected, when I heard how quickly 

* he was diſpatched out of the world by the 

“ ſhameful cruelty and inhuman uſage of theſe 

* mercileſs perſecutors.”” 
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Exemplary Patience of this People under Suffer- 
ing.—Sundry Friends by Example and Precept 
encourage them to ſteadfaſineſs.—George Fox, 
jun. his Warning to England. —George Biſhop's 
to the King and Parliament. —Refleftion on the 
Manners of the Age, which are thought to 
draw down the Fudgments of Heaven upon 
it.— 1. The Dutch War.—2. A depopulating 
Peſtilence.— More than one hundred and twenty 
condemned to Tranſportation in London. An 
Embargo laid on the Shipping, in order to oblige 
the Maſters to. tranſport the Priſoners. —Fifty- 
five taken from Newgate to be tranſported. — 
The Plague breaks out in the Ship and carries 
off twenty-ſeven of the Priſoners.—The Ship 
taken by a Dutch Privateer, and the ſurviving 
Priſoners ſet at liberty.—T he Plague encreaſes.— 
Fifty-two of the People called Quakers die in 
Newgate of the Peſtilence, notwith/tanding 
which the Priſons are crowded with freſh Pri- 
ſoners.— Death of Samuel Fiſher, Joſeph Fuce, 
and William Caton. 


CHAP. ExXPOSED as this people was to multiplied 


XI! penalties and ſevere execution of unequal laws, 


1664. Vet through all the exertions of malicious vio- 
Exemplary lence, wanton deſpotiſm and manifeſt injuſtice, 
. during the heat of the perſecution, they fainted 
under their not in their minds; ſtrengthened by divine ſup- 
ufterinzs port and the teſtimony of a pure conſcience, 


they 


C 
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they were enabled to endure ſufferings exceed- H A P. 
ing the patience of meer humanity with meek- In 
neſs, and without repining, in reſigned acquieſ- 66 by 
cence to divine permiſſion, and in humble de- 
pendance upon divine protection and ſupport, 

under the arbitrary deprivation of the protec- 

tion of the king, the laws and immunities of 

their native country. There were among them 

fome, who were not only examples in ſteadfaſt- 

neſs in ſuffering themſelves, but by their exhor- Sundry 
tations in word and writing, as well as example, ende by 


g example and 
encouraged their brethren to ſteadfaſtneſs there- precept en- 


courage 


in; ſo that through all theſe efforts of the per- gem to 


ſecutors to aboliſh this ſociety, they encreaſed ſtedſaſtneſs. 
notwithſtanding in ſtrength and in numbers. 
George Fox, George Whitehead, Francis How- 
gil and Joſiah Coale were of this number. Others 
were engaged to bear teſtimony againſt perſecu- 
tion by their epiſtles, remonſtrances and prophe- 
tic warnings, addrefled to the king and parlia- 
ment in much plainneſs; and yet (what was 
very remarkable) amongſt the great number 
condemned to baniſhment, not one of theſe 
eminent and active members was included, al- 
though they never ſought to eſcape by ſubter- 
fuge, but continued, when at liberty, to ex- 
ample their brethren to an open and diligent 
attendance of meetings, as well as to encourage 
them thereto. 

Iwo of theſe prophetic warnings are too re— 
markable to be paſt over unnoticed, although 
lettered pride, which reluctantly admitting of 
any divine revelation, conſiders all modern claim 
thereto as enthuſiaſm, and quakeriſm in particu- 
lar as founded therein, yet other readers, who 
with me may not be quite ſo ſceptical, may 

perhaps 
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perhaps be modeſtly backward to decide upon a 


point above the determination of human wiſdom, 
eſpecially when the predictions appear to be ful- 
filled : So leaving the reader to make what com- 
ment ſeems good, I ſhall proceed to tranſcribe 
them as I find them recorded in the authors be- 
fore me. 

The firſt is extracted from a publication of 
George Fox the younger in 1661, wherein la- 
menting England, becauſe of the judgments that 
were coming upon her inhabitants for their wick- 
edneſs and perſecutions, he ſaith, The Lord had 
ſpoken in him concerning the inhabitants, The 
% people are too many, I will thin them, I will 
* thin them!” Further, © that an overflowing 
* ſcourge, yea even a great and terrible judg- 
* ment, was to come upon the land, and that 
* many in it ſhould fall and be taken away.” 


The next is a ſhort admonitory caution from 
George Biſhop, of Briſtol, addrefled 


* To the King and both houſes of parliament. 

„ 'Thus faith the Lord, | 
Meddle not with my people, becauſe of their 
conſcience to me, and baniſh them not out of 
the nation becauſe of their conſcience ; for if 
you do I will ſend my plagues upon you, and 
you ſhall know that I am the Lord. 

* Written in obedience to the Lord by his ſer- 
« vant, 


“ Briſtol 15th 9 1664. G. BISHOP.” 


cc 
cc 


cc 


Vet whilſt theſe rigorous meaſures were thus 
rigorouſly executed, for forcing uniformity in 
religion, true religion perhaps was never leſs 


cultivated 
Neale, vol. ii. p. 657, 
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cultivated or promoted than at this time, by the c H a Þ. 
ruling party. The manners of the age were X. 
corrupt and immoral to a ſcandalous degree. 166 
Through the example of their ſuperiors, and 3 
the pliant doctrine of their teachers, adapted to 

flatter the great, and in general more pointed 
againſt nonconformity than vice, © the common 

ce people (ſays Neale) gave themſelves up to 

« drunkenneſs, profane ſwearing, gaming, lewd- 

« neſs, and all kinds of debauchery, which 

© brought down the judgments of heaven upon 

ce the nation.“ 

The people called Quakers alſo of this age, which are 
looked upon the train of ſucceeding calamities thoveht to 
as divine judgments inflicted upon a ſinful and judgments 
perſecuting generation; and although the ſecrets "Po" ne 
of the Almighty are a great deep, and his ways 
above the inveſtigation of human wiſdom, yer 
I think ſcripture warrants us to conſider ſignal 
national calamities in this light, when national 
corruption becomes remarkably general as at this 
time. 

The firſt of thoſe evils, mentioned by Neale, rt. The 
was a war with the Dutch, wantonly and in un- Patch war. 
juſt policy commenced by the Engliſh court, and 
promoted by the ſelhih policy of France, which 
colt the nation much blood and treaſure, and 
many lives were loſt on both ſides and no ad- 
vantage gained by either, 1665. 

The next general calamity which befel the 2d. 4 de- 
nation had more the appearance of a divine | hilence, 
viſitation for the ſins of the people; it was the 
moſt dreadful plague that had been known in 
the memory of man. Neale writes “ that it was 
. © preceded by an unufual drought; the mea- 

„ dows were parched and burnt up like the 
„ highways, inſomuch that there was no food 


& for 
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CHAP. © for the cattle, which occaſioned firſt a mur- 
XIII. 


. 
1665. 


“rain among them, and then a general conta- 
gion among the human ſpecies, which en- 
* creaſed in the city and ſuburbs of London till 
tc eight thouſand or upwards died in a week. 
The wealthier inhabitants fled into the re- 
„ moter counties; but the calamities of thoſe 
* who ſtayed behind, and of the poorer 
„ ſort, are not eafily deſcribed.” * Trade 
was at a full ſtand. Interceurſe between Lon- 
don and the country was much interrupted. 
In London the ſhops and houſes were quite ſhut 
up, and graſs was growing in the moſt populous 
ſtreets, now become a ſcene of ſolitude, ſilence 
and gloom ; and it was remarked that the firſt 
houſe in which it broke out and was ſhut upon 
account of the infection, was the very next door 
to the late dwelling of Edward Bruſh, lately tranſ- 
ported on the ke e act. 

It was certainly a moſt awful and awakening 
viſitation, ſufficient one would think to rouſe the 
moſt inconſiderate ſouls to ſerious thoughtful- 
neſs, and cloſe conſideration of their ways and 
of their latter end, when the examples of mor- 
tality were daily multiplying before their eyes, 
and none could be certain, whoſe turn it would 
be next, or whether himſelf had many days to 
live: yet ſuch was either the hardneſs of heart, 
or the miſtaken perſuaſion of their doing well, 
in the perſecuting magiſtrates, that unawed by 
theſe ſymptoms of divine diſpleaſure, not ſoften- 


ed to compaſſion by the common calamity, they 


roceeded for a ſeaſon to carry this conventicle act 
into force, by encreaſing the number of Quaker 

riſoners and exiles, as if nothing extraordinary 
fad tallen out. 


In 


b Sewel. 
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of this ſociety were ſentenced to tranſportation, 
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In the month called April 1665, twelve more c HA r. 

and ſeven more taken from Newgate to Graveſ- 166 

end, and there put on {hipboard, to be tranſ- ** 

ported to the plantations, and in the ſucceeding 

month eight others. And a few days after their 

embarkation, judge Hide, who had been an ac- 

tive man in promoting the conviction and fſen- 

tencing of many to baniſhment, was ſuddenly 

taken off, being in health in Weſtminſter in the 

morning, and found dead in his cloſet the ſame 

day at noon. 

© At the next ſeſſions at the Old-Baily four More than 

more were condemned to tranſportation, under 13 <on- | 

which ſentence there remained in Newgate more tranfyorta- 

than 120 perſons, whom the ſheriffs knew not tion. 

how to get rid of; for the maſters of ſhips, per- 

ſuaded of the men's innocence, generally refuſ- 

ed to carry them, and the encreaſing peſtilence 

confirmed them in their refuſal, it being eſteem- 

ed by them and many others as a judgment on 

the nation for its perſecuting laws. To remedy 

this difficulty, an embargo was laid on all nber 
. id on ſhips 

merchantmen, with an order that none ſhould go in order to 

down the river without a paſs from the Admiral; Mie men 

and this would be given to no maſter going to the priton- 

the Weſt-Indies, but on condition of his engag- ©* 

ing to carry ſome Quakers. Remonſtrances of 

the Wegality of carrying Engliſhmen out of their 

native country by force were vain. At length 

they found a man for their purpoſe, one Fudge, 


a perſon ſo hardened as to ſay, he would not ſtick 


to tranſport his neareſt relations. With this man zs taken 


; . from News- 
the ſheriffs agreed to carry the priſoners to Ja- gate to be 
maica, and in purſuance thereof fifty-five were tranſported 


whom the 
taken mariners 
refuſe to 
helpaboard. 
© Befle. l 
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taken out of Newgate, put into a barge and car- 
ried down the river to his ſhip, lying at Bugby's- 
hole, a little below Greenwich. When they 
came to the ſhip's fide, the maſter being abſent, 
the ſeamen refuſed to aſſiſt in forcing them on 
board, and the priſoners were unwilling to be 
active in their own tranſportation. The turn- 
key and officers uſed high words to the ſeamen, 
inſiſting that the priſoners were the King's goods, 
and that they ought to be afhiſtant in taking 
them aboard ; but the mariners were inflexible, 
and would not move a finger in that work. At 
length with much difficulty they got only four 
on board, and being weary, returned with the 
reſt to Newgate, where they lay about two 
weeks, and then were again carried to the barge. 
Soldiers were ſent from the Tower in boats, to 
be aſſiſtant in putting them aboard. Several of 
their friends in other boats accompanied them, 
though the ſoldiers threatened to fink them, if 
they would not be gone. 'Fhe commander of 
the ſoldiers called to the ſeamen to aſſiſt, but 
few of them regarded. Then the ſoldiers in the 
barge laid hold on the priſoners, dragging ſome, 
kicking and punching others, heaving many by 
the legs and arms, and in this manner got them 
all on board in about an hour's time, being thir- 
ty ſeven men and eighteen women. 

On board, the men were all thronged toge- 
ther between decks, where they could nor ſtand 
upright. The maſter of the ſhip being in the 
mean time arreſted for debt, and caſt into prifon, 
the ſhip was detained ſo long in the river, that 
it was about ſeven months before they reached 
the land's-end: and in the intermediate time, 
the peſtilence breaking out in the ſhip, carried 


of 27 of the Off 27 of the priſoners. At laſt another maſter 


priſoners. 


being 


eee eee 
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being procured, on the 23d of the month called n A r. 
February, the veſſel ſailed from Plymouth, and XIII. 
was the next day taken by a Dutch privatee —v— 
off the Land's-end, and carried to Hoorn in 2 4 
North - Holland. When the commiſſioners taken by a 
of the admiralty there underſtood that they 8 _ 
would not be exchanged as priſoners of war, the furviv- 
they ſet them at liberty, and gave them a paſſ- t prion 
port and certificate, That they had not made liberty. 

ec their eſcape, but were ſent back by them.” 

From Hoorn they made their way to Amſter- 

dam, where they met with a kind reception from 

their friends, who provided them with lodging 

and clothes, their own having been moſtly taken 

from them by the privateer's crew. From hence 

they all returned to England, except one, who 

being a foreigner ſtayed in Holland. By theſe 

means the exiles were delivered, and the deſign 

of the perſecutors was fruſtrated by the order- 

ing hand of divine providence. 

In the ſame week that theſe 55 perſons were que place 
put on ſhipboard, the bills of mortality in London encreafcs. 
amounted to upwards of 3000, and in the next 
week to 4030, and went on encreaſing till in 
the month of September they encreaſed to up- 
wards of 7000 in the week. Perſecution not- 
withitanding- continued, and the meetings to be 
diſturbed as before. As this deſtructive peſti- 
lence was eſteemed to be a fore and heavy judg- 
ment on a wicked, profane and perſecuting ge- 
neration, who had long ſported themſelves in 
oppreſſing the innocent, ſo it might be reckoned 
a merciful viſitation to the faithful and conſcien- 
tious priſoners, in releaſing them from a life 
worle than death in the filthy holes of Newgate. 

For a contagion which ſpread through all the 
city with unabated violence muſt naturally be 


ſuppoſed! 


— — 
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Su Þ. ſuppoſed to infect the jails (at all times liable to in- 
wry fettion, where numbers are pent up together in a 
1665. Polluted air, in cloſe, damp and filthy rooms) with 
$3 Gen an additional baneful effect. In the aforemention- 
of the peg. ed priſon no leſs than fifty two of the people called 
tilence. Quakers laid down their lives in teſtimony of 
a good conſcience, twenty-two of whom lay there 

under ſentence of tranſportation. 

But what muſt fix an indelible ſtamp of utter 
inſenſibility to every motive of humanity, of 
civility or common decency, on the characters 

— of thoſe magiſtrates, to the diſgrace of the go- 
which he vernment, and of that church with which they 
priſons are were ſo zealous to force conformity, was, that 
wich folk during the very height of the contagion they 
priſoners. continued to crowd the infected priſons with 
freſh priſoners. On the gth of the month called 
Auguſt, Sir John Robinſon, lieutenant of the 
Tower, ſent a body of ſoldiers to break up the 
meeting at the Peel, who entered it in the ac- 
cuſtomed hoſtile manner, crying to the aſſem- 
bly, © They were all their priſoners.” John 
Eldridge aſking by what authority they came, 
was anſwered by a blow on the head with a 
muſquet ; and another for aſking the ſame queſ- 
tion was knocked down. Ihe ſoldiers carried 
away thirty two of them to Newgate, without 
paying any regard to the perilous fituation of 
that priſon, which bears an aſpect of barbarity 
inſatiable in puniſhment ſhort of death; as there 
was at the time of their impriſonment no human 
probability of their all coming out alive; nor 


did they; ſome of theſe being in the number 


of the priſoners carried off by the plague in that 


priſon, 
In 


d Beſſe. 
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In the ſame month eighteen others were com- H A P. 


mitted to the Gatehouſe Weſtminſter, 1 war- 
rants from the Duke of Albemarle, four of 
which number died there of the contagion. 


But now having proſecuted their vindictive 


meaſures to impriſonment, little ſhort of mur- 
der, the devouring peſtilence continuing to cut 
off multitudes of the citizens, and little or no 
trade ſtirring, the poorer people grew diſcon- 
tented : The melancholy ſtate of the city, and 
general diſtreſs of the citizens, damped the fury 
of perſecution in the city for the preſent ; and 
this calamity of the plague being the next year 


* ſucceeded by another little leſs diſtreſſing, a de- 


ſtructive and extenſive conflagration, the ſuc- 
ceſſive and extraordinary ſymptoms of divine 
diſpleaſure diſcouraged, (or the neceflary care 
for the relief of the diſtreſſed citizens diverted 
the attention of) the government and magiſtrates 
from proſecuting the diſſenters as hitherto, in 
order to apply it to more preſſing exigencies; 
ſo that this people in the city of London had 
a reſpite of ſome years, wherein they were ſuf— 
fered to hold their meetings with leſs diſturb- 


ance. 


XIII. 


1665. 


Amongſt the great numbers who laid down Death and 


their lives in priſon in the courſe of this year, 


character of 


Samuel 


was Samuel Fiſher, with whom the reader hath Fitter. 


been before made acquainted; that he was a 
man of great parts and literature, formerly a 
pariſh preacher at Lydd-in Kent, but voluntarily 
relinquiſhed his benefice of near two hundred 
pounds per annum, and joined in ſociety with 
the baptiſts. In the year 1655 he was convinc- 
ed of the truth, as held by the people called 
Quakers, and through obedience thereto became 

a faithful 
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a faithful miniſter of the ſame, and travelled 
much in the exerciſe of his miniſterial labours 
for the propagation of righteouſneſs both in 
England and foreign parts. At Dunkirk in Flan- 
ders he had good ſervice in teſtifying againſt 
the idolatry of the prieſts and friars, and preach- 
ing to the 2 garriſon there. He afterwards 
travelled on foot, .1 company with John Stubbs, 
over the Alps, and through ltaly to Rome, where 
they bore faithful teſtimony to the ſimplicity of 
truth, and againſt the ſuperſtitions of the reli- 
gion of that place; they alſo diſtributed ſome 
books amongſt the ecclefiaiticks there, and when 
their ſervice was over paſſed away without mo- 
leſtation. But although he eicaped perſecution 
abroad amongſt the Romaniits (amongſt whole 
pernicious tenets Proteſtants have ranked the 
perſecution of Hereticks) he met with his full 
ſhare of it amongit the profeſſed proteſtants at 
home, his ſufferings being very great after his 
return to England. The greateſt part. of the four 
laſt years of his life he ſpent in priſon ; for in 
1661 he was ſeveral months a prifoner in the 
Gatehouſe in Weſtminſter: Soon after his re- 
leaſe he was illegally apprehended, as before re- 
lated, ſent to Bridewell, and after ſome time 
brought to Guildhall, where refuſing to take the 
oaths he was committed to Newgate, and con- 
fined there about twelve months. And in a 
ſhort time after his diſcharge was taken again 
at Charlewood in Surry, and committed to the 
White Lyon priſon in Southwark, where after 
near two years impriſonment, on the laſt day of 
the month called Auguſt, he finiſhed his courſe 
in this life, in perfect peace with God; in good 
eſteem both with his friends and many others, 

not 
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not more on account of the eminence of his c H a e. 
natural parts and acquired abilities, as a ſcholar, I 
than of his exemplary humility, ſocial virtues, 
and circumſpect converſation as a chriſtian : In 
meekneſs inſtructing thoſe who oppoſed him, 
and labouring inceſſantly by his diſcourſes and 
by his writings to propagate and promote true 
chriſtian practice and piety. 

Along with him was taken at the ſame meet- Joſeph Fuce 
ing, and committed to the ſame priſon, Joſeph 
Fuce, who alſo laid down his life there, a pri- 
ſoner, for the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 
In the work of the miniſtry he had travelled 
through ſeveral countries ; his gift being in a 
peculiar manner adapted to the convincing of 
gainſayers, he was frequently engaged in dif- 
putes with independents, baptiſts and other 
preachers. * He was a man of a patient and 
meek ſpirit; very laborious in the work of the 
miniſtry; and, as well as his brethren, a deep 
ſufferer on account of his religious perſuaſion, 
and religious diſcharge of duty: In the year 
1655, being on his travels in the exerciſe of rid 


at Arundet 


goſpel labour, he was taken up by order of the with defien 


to trauſport 


mayor of Arundel, and ſent to Portſmouth to be hin, 


1665. 


ſhipped for Jamaica, among a company of. diſ- 


orderly perſons, who had been convicted and 
ſentenced to traniportation for their vicious 
courſes. By what means he eſcaped this unde- 
ſerved puniſhment doth not appear, but it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, in conſideration of 
the barefaced illegality of baniſning a ſubject 
not only unconvicted, but legally charged with 
no crime, {ome of the more temperate and pru— 

dent 


* Bcſle. 
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mal. 
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dent magiſtrates muſt have releaſed him. © In 
1660, being at a meeting at Deal, after the in- 
ſurrection of the fifth monarchy men, ſeveral 
armed men and others ruſhed in, and took thence 
Joſeph Fuce and twenty-three others ; they were 
all committed to Sandown caſtle, and there kept 
ſeveral days and nights, their friends not be- 
ing allowed to bring them either tood to eat, or 


{ſtraw to he on. Afterwards he and another 


friend were removed to Dover caſtle, where their 
treatment was {till more barbarous. They were 
kept locked up with five others of their friends 
within two or three doors in one room, from 
which they were permitted no egreſs on any 
emergency, however urgent, not even to anſwer 
the neceſſities of nature; neither were their 
friends allowed acceſs to them to bring them 
neceſſaries; for the marſhal had charged his 
ſervant that he ſhould permit nobody to come 
near them, and the man having ſhewn them 
ſome little favour, was turned out of his place, 


the marſhal's diſpoſition in a ſimilarity of tem- 


per; for when one of their wives had come fix 


miles to bring her huſband ſome neceſſaries, he 
would not ſuffer her to ſee him. Joſeph Fuce, 
taking an opportunity to remonſtrate to the 
marſhal againſt the unreaſonableneſs of this 
cruel uſage, was anſwered with a volley of oaths 
and execrations, which profanity being very 
wounding to the ears of this religious man, he 
thought himſelf in point of duty obliged to 
bear his teſtimony againſt it, by a ſerious re- 
proof, for which he met with treatment more 

cruelly 


© Befle, v. i. p. 291. 


cruelly ſevere. 
rage, caufed him to be dragged headlong down 


1665. 
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ſeveral ſtone ſteps, into a dungeon, under the 
bell-tower, overrun with filth and with vermin, 
to a degree which decency recoils to deſcribe, 
without aperture for light or air, only ſome 
holes cut in the door. There he was kept two 


days and two nights without fire, candle, ſtraw, 


or any thing to lie on but an old blanket. Af- 
terward when he got ſome ſtraw for a bed, for 
want of air, through the damp and ſtench of his 
diſmal lodging, it was no wonder he fell ſick ; 
and after nine days confinement in this conta- 
gious hole, he ſeemed at the point of death, 
when the fear of being queſtioned for murder- 
ing him, incited the cruel marihal to let him 
out, and ſuffer him to return to his fellow-pri- 
ſoners, with whom he continued ſeveral months, 
till releaſed by the King's proclamation. He 
was alſo confined in Ipſwich jail ſome time, for 
refuſing to take the oath of allegiance, and at 
laſt laid down his life in the White-lion priſon, 
Southwark, as above related. 


In this year alſo William Caton depatted this 
life at Amſterdam. His fervice was much in d 


that country ; of his religious diſpoſition, con- 
vincement and qualifications for uſefulneſs in ſo- 
ciety, a pretty full account having been given, at 
his firſt introduction into this hiſtory, it ſeems 
unneceſſary to enlarge thereupon here, further 


than to remark that beſides his literary accom- 
pliſhments, and religious converſation, * being re- 
markable for the courteouſneſs and affability of 
his diſpoſition, he engaged the general eſteem of 
K thoſe . 


Vol. II. 


f Sewel, 
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c H A p. thoſe who were acquainted with him. His per- 


a ſon while living, and his memory after his re- 


1665. moval, were much reſpeQed, even by perſons of 
conſequence in that ſtate. 


RNA. . 


The Parliament convened at Oxford paſs the 
Five-mile Act. — Friends ſuffer by this Act 
though not made again/t them. — Several Friends 
come from the Country to London to viſit and 
help their Brethren in this calamitous Seaſon. 
—George Fox ſtill a Priſoner at Lancaſter. — 
From thence removed to Scarborough Caſtle. — 
Where his Impriſonment is very ſevere. —His 
Friends debarred from viſiting him.—Several 
Perſons come to diſpute with him.—Menaces 


added to the Rigour of his Impriſonment.—At laſt 


by Application to the King he obtains his Re- 

leaſe.— The City of London laid waſte by Fire. 

— Bull and Mouth Meeting-houſe deſtroyed. — 

Grace Church-ſtreet Meeting-houſe built. — 

cHap, George Fox travels through ſeveral Counties to 
XIV. London. His Labour and Travels in eſtabliſb- 


SYS” ing Diſcipline amongst his Friends. —Difſertation 


1665. 
"The parlia- 
ment being 
convened at 4 
8288 As the plague ſtill continued its ravages in 
mile act. the city of London, the parliament was conven- 


cd 


on Diſcipline. 
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ed this year at Oxford: but the joint calamities c H A p. 


of war and peſtilence, which at this time diſ- 
treſſed the city and the nation, ſeem to have made 
no profitable impreſſion on the members of this 
parliament, ſo as to incline them to a better 
temper towards the non- conformiſts; for inſtead 
of being humbled in their minds, or mollified 
in their tempers; inſtead of ſympathizing in the 
general diſtreſs, or conforming to the occaſion, 
and attempting a reformation of the diſſolute 
manners of the age, as if neither war, peſti- 
lence, or any ſymptom of divine diſpleaſure, 
were calamities of equal magnitude, with the 
exiſtence of non-conformity, they proceeded to 
enact a freſh penal law, commonly known by 
the name of The Oxford five-mile act, which re- 
ceived the royal aſſent October the 31ſt, 1665. 
It was entitled, An act to reftrain non-conformiſts 


from inhabiting corporations ; the preamble to 


which ſets forth, „ that divers Parſons and 
others in holy orders, not having ſubſcribed 
* the act of uniformity, have taken upon them 
* to preach in unlawful aſſemblies, and to in- 
& {ſtil the poiſonous principles of ſchiſm and re- 
* bellion in the hearts of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
to the church and kingdom: Be it therefore 
*© enacted that all ſuch non-conformiſt miniſters 
* ſhall take the following oath, 

, A. B. do ſwear that it is not lawful, 
* upon any pretence whatſoever, to take up arms 
* againſt the king ; and that I do abhor that 
e traiterous poſition of taking arms by his autho- 
rity againſt his perſon, or again/t thoſe that are 
commiſſioned by him, in purſuance of ſuch com- 
miſfrons ; and that I will not at any time endea- 


cc 
cc 
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" Rath" 
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vour any alteration of government in church or 


XIV. 


1665. 
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oppoſed in 
the houſe of 
lords, 
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And all ſuch non-conformiſt miniſters ſhall 
not after the 24th of March, unleſs in paſſing 
the road, come or be within five miles of 
any city, town-corporate or borough, that 
ſends burgeſſes to parliament, or within five 
miles of any pariſh, town and place, wherein 
they have, ſince the act of oblivion, been 
parſon, vicar or lecturer, &c. or where they 
have preached in any conventicle, on any 
pretence whatſoever, before they have ſub- 
{cribed the aboveſaid oath, before the juſti- 
ces of peace at the quarter ſeſſions for the 
county in any court, upon forfeiture for every 
ſuch offence of forty pounds, one third to the 
king, another third to the poor, and a third 
to him that ſhall ſue for it. And it is further 
enacted, that ſuch as ſhall refuſe the oath 
aforeſaid, ſhall be incapable of teaching any 
public or private ſchools, or of taking any 
boarders or tablers to be taught or inftrudt- 
ed, under the penalty of forty pounds, to be 
diſtributed as above. Any two juſtices of 
peace, upon oath made * them of any 
oſfence committed againſt this act, are em- 
powered to commit the offender to priſon for 
ſix months without bail or mainprize.“ 


This bill met with great oppoſition in the 
houſe of lords, upon account of its enforcing 


an unlawful and unjuſtifiable oath. Even the 


Earl of Southampton (Clarendon's intimate 
friend, who in concert with Archbiſhop Sheldon, 
Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and their creatures, 
is ſaid to be the contriver and promoter of this 
act) was ſtrenuous in the oppoſition, declaring 
the oath to be ſuch as no hongſt man could take : 
But the heat and paſſion of party prejudice pre- 


vailed 


1 a. a. ed mos a a« Aa 9 
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ſhall vailed againſt propriety, reaſon and humanity, c HA r. 
fling and the bill was paſſed into a law. XIV, 
1 Now though this act was principally aimed at — 
that the Preſbyterians and Independents, who had 1665. 
five formerly enjoyed the emoluments of the church, ier by 
rein ſo called, and been incumbents of pariſhes, yet this law, 
deen it was alſo frequently enforced againſt the people se 
they called Quakers, who, becauſe for conſcience-ſake gainſt them. 
any they could not iwear, were upon this law proſe- 
ſub- cuted and impriſoned, as well as the other nu- 
uſti- merous penal laws of this reign. 

the The peſtilence having carried off, according 
very to moſt accounts near one hundred thouſand of 
the the inhabitants of London, in the courſe of this 
hird year; and amongſt them many of the people 
ther called Quakers, who left many poor widows 
bath and fatherleſs children; and this people, from 
any their firſt exiſtence, having been diſtinguiſhed 
any for their charitable regard towards, and care of 
uct- each other, this calamity of conſequence muſt 
be awaken their tender feelings: But the number 

of of objects demanding their brotherly aſſiſtance 
any and attention at this period, proving too bur- 
em- denſome for the men, who held occaſional meet- 

for ings 1n the city, for the purpoſe of providing for 

the neceſſity of the poor; they called upon ſome 

the of the moſt grave and tender-hearited of their 
ing female friends to be aſſiſtants to them in this 

the neceſſary care, who readily complying, met for 

ate this purpoſe once 2 week at London. 

on, Such was the fraternal regard, and feeling Several 
es, ſympathy which prevailed amongſt this people, ande gf 
his at this time, that not only the reſident inhabi- the country 
ng tants were exerciſed in this care; but ſeveral, 2 [vm 
e. as George Whitehead, Alexander Parker, Joſiah fittance in 
re- Cole and others felt themſelves incited, by the pay we 
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C H A P. pointings of duty, to come out of the country 
XIV. to London, as with their lives in their hands, in 
— faith in divine protection, and reſignation to the 
1665. divine will, to ſuffer with their friends there, 
whatever might be permitted to befal them; to 
ſtrengthen and encourage them by their exam- 

ples and exhortations to keep up their meetings; 

to edify them with their gifts; and to viſit and 
comfort the ſick and impriſoned; and through 

all were mercifully preſerved from the infection, 

and from impriſonment in this ſeaſon of dan- 

er. 

pete In the mean time George Fox, whoſe ſolicitude 
ſoner at for the welfare of the ſociety which he had been 
Lancaſter. firſt made inſtrumental to gather and eſtabliſh, 
was unremitted, found himſelf ſecluded from the 
opportunity of extending his paſtoral and pa- 

ternal care towards them in this ſeaſon of their 
accumulated diſtreſs; having been for three 

years kept a priſoner ſo cloſe, that to his friends 

he was as a man buried alive. We left him a 


priſoner in Lancaſter caſtle, under a clandeſtine 


ſentence or record of premunire, whence the 
neighbouring juſtices, who had been active in 
his proſecution, perceiving that the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings againſt him at the aſſizes, being pub- 
lickly known, and freely canvaſſed, expoſed them 
to public cenſure and diſrepute, determined to 
exert their endeavours to procure his removal 
to ſome remote priſon, as the moſt probable 
means to make the general diſlike of their con- 
ene du die away. In order to effect their purpoſe, 
preſentati- it ſeems they ſent up ſome virulent, though 
ons enden, groundleſs, accuſations to the king and council, 


him remov- and obtained an order from them to remove him 
4 rom 


hence to from Lancaſter, accompanied with a letter from 
{ome other the 


priſon. 
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the Earl of Angleſey, importing, “ that if thoſe c H A P. 
„things were found true againſt him, with XIV. 
c which he was charged, he deſerved no mercy. “! 
Thus when men are once tempted to tranſgreſs 1665. 


the bounds of rectitude, they too frequently en- 

deavour to cover their former errors by the 
commiſſion of more and greater. Theſe men 

well knew they could convict him of no offence, 

but his conſcientious declining an oath, or their 

preſent ill-will would have incited them to have 

done it ; yet to eraſe the memory. of their paſt 

injurious conduct, they add wrong to wrong, 

by hidden miſrepreſentations, rendering him ob- 
noxious to government in order to ſcreen their 
own miſconduct, and ſatiate their malice, by ag- 
gravating the unmerited ſufferings of a man 
who had done them no wrong. 


When they were prepared for his removal, Hein 
the under-ſheriff and bailiffs fetched him out of conſequence 


removed 


the caſtle, when he was ſo weakened by lying fon lan- 
in that cold, wet and ſmoky priſon, that he cler in a 


a « 6 ak con- 
go or ſtand. They took him into dition, 


could hardly 
the jailer's houſe to Colonel Kirby and others, 
who called for ſome wine to give him; but con- 
ſidering them as the principal authors of his im- 
priſonment, he, who deteſted all infincerity, 
would not accept their ſhew of kindneſs, when 
ſuffering ſo ſeverely under the effects of their 
malice. The horſes being ordered out, he deſir- 
ed to ſee their order, if they intended to re- 
move him, inſiſting “ that he was not the 
* king's priſoner, but the ſheriff's ; for they 
and all the country knew he was not fully 
„heard at the laſt aſſize, nor ſuffered to ſhew 
* the errors in the indictment, which were ſuf- 
* ficient to quaſh it: But they all knew there 

% was 
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HA.“ was no ſentence of premunire paſſed 1 52 
XIV- „ him, therefore being till the ſheriff's 
1665. © ſoner, he again deſired to ſee their 2 
But they would ſhew him none but their ſwords, 
and inſtead thereof haled him out, and liftin 
him upon one of the ſheriff's horſes, hurried 
him that night fourteen miles to Bentham, 
though he was ſo very weak, that he was hardly 
able to ſit on horſeback; he was treated with 
much rudeneſs and incivility, which gave him 
occaſion to remark to the officers, that he re- 


ceived neither chriſtianity, civility nor humanity 

from them. 
and impri- At Bentham being delivered into the cuſtody 
Scarbo- of a freſh guard, he was taken on to Giggleſ- 
rough cal. wick that night, although exceeding weak and 
weary : All this while he was kept in ignorance 
of the place of his deſtination ; and upon his 
enquiry of ſome of the ſoldiers, who guarded 
him, whither he was to be ſent ? Some of them 
told him “ beyond ſea” others “ to Tinmouth 
<« caſtle.” Being guarded thence to York, by 
troopers under Lord Frecheville, he fell into 
better hands, for they treated him with civility; 
admitted his friends to viſit him on the way, 
and allowed him two days reſt at York, from 
whence the marſhal and four or five ſoldiers 


conveyed him to Scarborough caſtle, his appoint- 


ed priſon. 


where his One may naturally imagine the Lancaſhire juſ- 
impriſon- 


ment is very tices Mult have made a dreadful repreſentation 


ſevere. of the danger to be apprehended from him (al- 
though they had no matter of fa& to ſupport 

their charge) for he was here cloſely confined, 

like a priſoner of ſtate, under a military guard, 

a ſentinel being placed on his room in the caſ- 

tle; 
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tle; but he being ſo weak as frequently to faint, C H a P. 
for a while they permitted him at times to walk XIV. 
out for air, with a ſentinel to attend him. He 


was ſoon removed from his firſt room to ano- 
ther, little better, if not worſe, than that in 
which he was confined at Lancaſter, being 
ſo open as to admit the rain, and exceed- 
ingly offenſive with ſmoke. Infomuch that 
the governor, Sir Jordan Crofland, in com- 
pany with Sir Francis Cobb, coming one day 
to ſee him, having a little fire, the room was 
ſo filled with ſmoke, that they could hardly find 
their way out. He laid out about fifty ſhil- 
lings to keep out the rain, and prevent the 
ſmoke ; which when he had done, and thereby 
made it tolerable, he was removed into another 
ſtill worſe, without chimney or fire-place, ſo 
open to the ſea- ſide, that the wind drove in the 
rain ſo violently, that the water poured in upon 
his bed and about the room, till he had it to 
{kim up with a platter. And when his clothes 
were wet, being without fire to dry them, his 
body was benumbed with the cold, and his fingers 
ſwelled to double their natural ſize. Few or 
none of his friends would be ſuffered to come to 
him, even to bring him food@wherefore he was 
under the neceſſity of hiring others to do it. 
Againſt this hard treatment he pleaded the in- 
dulgence which Paul received from the Romans, 
who were not chriſtians but heathens. But at 
the ſame time whilſt his friends were debarred 
from admiflion to him, numbers of others were 
freely admitted, whom curioſity drew to gaze 
upon him, or who came to diſpute with him. 


Of 


1665. 
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CHAP. Of theſe latter he had viſitants of moſt de- 

nominations, Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians and Pa- 

1665. piſts, particularly of the laſt (the 3 being 

every of that perſuaſion) by whom he was much 

come to dif- teized with the advancing of their doctrines, 

pute with as the infallibility of the Pope, and ſuch like; 

but he ſeemed ſeldom at a loſs for a ſuitable 

reply to all that came to diſcourſe or diſpute 

with him, being actuated through all with an 

innocent boldneſs in confuting error, and con- 

tending for the true faith according to ſcripture 
teſtimony. 

Nied ene To the rigour and hardſhips of his impriſon- 

rigour of ment, his keepers added frequent menaces in 

as order to territy him. The deputy gene once 

told him, That the king, knowing be had a great 


intere/t in the people, had ſent him thither, that if 


there ſhould be any ſtirring in the nation, they 
ſhould hang him over the wall. He replied to 
this menace, If that was what they dęſired, 
and it was permitted them, he was ready, for he 
never feared death or ſufferings in bis life ; but 
was known to be an innocent, peaccable man, 
free from flirrings and plattings, and one that 
fought the good of all men. 
At length his pMience having ſurmounted the 
| hardſhips he was expoſed to, and his innocence 
pleading in his favour with his Keepers, they 
gradually relented, relaxed their ſeverity, and 
ſinally became favourable and reſpectful to him. 
The officers would frequently ſay, he was as 
ſtiff as an oak, and as pure as a bell, for we 
could never bow him. 
1666. After he had been a priſoner in Scarborough 
At * by caſtle above a year, he laid his caſe in writing 
1 before the king, relating the manner of impri- 


he i. 
his releaſe. lonment, 


Loa 


— 
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ſonment, and the hard treatment he had met CHAP. 
with; ſubjoining, that he was informed that no . 


man could deliver him but the king himſelf. 
His friend Eſquire Marſh exerted his endeavours 
to procure ſuccels to his application, and through 
the maſter of requeſts, obtained the king's order 
for his releaſe, the ſubſtance whereof was, that 
the king being certainly informed that George 
« Fox was a man principled againſt plotting and 
<« fighting, and had been ready at all times to 
5 diſcover plots rather than make any, &c. 
* therefore his royal pleaſure was that he ſhould 
c be releaſed from his impriſonment.” As ſoon 
as this order was obtained, it was quickly brought 
to Scarborough, and delivered to the governor, 
who upon receipt thereof immediately diſcharged 
him, and gave him the following paſſport. 


Permit the bearer hereof George Fox, late 
a priſoner here, and diſcharged by his ma- 
* jeſty's order, quietly to paſs about his law- 
* ful occaſions, without moleſtation. Given 
** under my hand at Scarborough caſtle this 
*© 1it day of September, 1666. 


© JORDAN CROSSLANDS, 
0 Governor of Scarborough caltle.” 


George Fox when he received his releaſe was 


willing to make the governor an acknowledg- 
ment for the civility and kindneſs he had lately 


ſnewn him, who would not receive any thing, 
but told him, „ Whatever good he could do 


him or his friends, he would do it, and never. 


+ do them any hurt: which promiſe his con- 


ſequent 


1666. 
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c HA. ſequent conduct made good, being humane and 
_ XV: favourable to his friends through the remainder 

1666. of his life. 
The city of It was juſt at this time (after the city and 
London, ſuburbs of London were fo greatly depopulated 
by fre, by the plague) that the ſaid city was laid in aſhes 
by a dreadful conflagration, which broke out in 


Pudding-lane, over againſt the place where the 


Monument is erected, whereby in a few days 


time the greateſt part of the city within the 
walls was conſumed : The inhabitants, in amaze- 
ment, terror and deſpair, were forced to flee for 
their lives, with what goods they could ſave, into 
Moorfields, where they lodged in huts and tents. 
Many families, who were laſt week in opulence, 
were now reduced to great diſtreſs; and for the 
ſpace of three days 1t ſpread devaſtation, and 
battled all human excrtions to ſtop its progreſs. 
At laſt it ceaſed almolt as wondertully as it be- 
gan; when all human efforts failed, it ſeemed to 
die away, and be extinguiſhed un every ſide, as 

by a peculiar interpoſition of providence. 
Various were the conjectures formed concern- 
ing the cauſes and authors of this conflagra- 
tion; but as no inveſtigation led to certainty, 
what cauſe it aroſe from, why may we not ſafely 
acquieſce in the opinion of the molt pious and 
religious fort of that age, who aſcribed it to 
the viſitation of heaven upon a city ſhameleſsly 
immerſed in vice and immorality, and which 
had not been ſufficiently humbled by the peſti- 

lence of the foregoing year? 

Bull and The Bull and Mouth meeting-houfe being de- 
3 ſtroyed by the fire, the meetings of this people 
houſe de- continued to be held regularly as they fell in 
froyed. courſe in their other meeting-houſes, which had 
eſcaped, viz. Wheeler-ſtreet, Peel, Devonſhire- 
houſe, 


— — 
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houſe, &c. and they had ſome reſpite and eaſe c HAP. 


from violent perſecution and diſturbance for a 
ſeaſon, until the city was in a great meaſure re- 


built. 


1666. 


But their numbers increaſing, they had the 3 


courage and reſolution, in faich, 
new meeting-houſe this year in White-hart 


to build a church- 
fireet 
mecting- 


Court, Grace Church: ſtreet, which from its cen- bone 


tral ſituation became afterwards the place for 
their yearly meetings. Here, as well as in other 
places, they met with frequent diſturbance by 
the trained bands and informers, being many of 
them often haled out by force, and often for- 
cibly kept out, they were obliged to hold their 
meetings in the {treet. 


built. 


It appears a manifeſt evidence of divine pro- Remark. 


tection, ſupporting and proſpering this ſociety, 
that they were not only preſerved ſteadfaſt to 
the truth in which they believed, in patient re- 
ſignation to the divine will, and a blameleſs de- 
meanour toward mankind, under a ſucceſſive 


train of ſevere trials; but continually encreaſed 


their numbers, with the powers of the world 
againſt them. 

The hiſtory of this people from their firſt rife 
to this time preſents one continued ſeries of per- 
ſecution, through the ſucceſlive revclutions of 


government; the ſecular powers, urged on by 


the eccleſiaſticks, to whoſe power and emolu- 
ment their principles were adverſe, exerted eve- 
ry effort, ſhort of capital puniſhment, ts leſſen 
their numbers, and ſtop their progreſs, and from 
man they had little countenance; yet notwith- 
ſtanding, by the ſupport of the divine hand, 
the ſociety encreaſed, fo that they were now be- 
come a numerous body. 

As 


1 


22 1 P 
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CHAP. As ſoon as George Fox was freed from his 
XIV. long confinement, he proceeded as uſual in his 
. religious labours and ſervices. He paſſed through 
Fug +65 part of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire and Nottingham- 
travels hire, viſiting his friends, and having many large 
treu and edifying meetings amongſt them; notwith- 
counties, ſtanding ſome attempts to have him taken again, 
which were fruſtrated, for perſecution was ſtill 
hot in ſome counties. So proceeding ſouthward 
through divers counties he came to London; 
but he was ſo weak with his cruel and hard impri- 
ſonments for the greateſt part of three years, 
and his joints fo ſtiff and benumbed, that it was 
with difficulty he could mount his horſe or 

alight. | 
Of the et. The numbers and the exigencies of the ſociety 
tabliſnment being encreaſed, as before remarked, he ſaw it 
< diſ:ip-> Neceſſary to encreaſe the number of meetings of 
line, diſcipline, for the good government of the 
church. The ſervice of theſe meetings ſeems 
to have gradually opened, as the ſtate of the ſo- 
ciety required. In the year 1660 we have ta- 
ken notice of a general meeting for church af— 
fairs, held at Skipton in Yorkſhire, which had 
then been held fome years, wherein the buſineſs 
was confined to the taking an account of 
their ſufferings, and to the making collections 
for rhe relief of their poor. Afterwards quar- 
terly meetings were eſtabliſhed in London and 
in other parts, which in addition to the former 
ſubjects of attention, had the charge of the re- 
putation of the ſociety, to watch over the mem- 
bers, and admoniſh and exhort fuch as might 
appear diſorderly and uncircumſpect in their con- 
verſation, not agreeable to the ſtrictneſs of their 
religious profeſſion; beſides the women's meet- 
ings, 
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ings, which had chiefly the care of poor widows c H A ÞP. 


But during his ſtay in London xIv. 
at this time, he felt it his concern to recom- - 
mend the eſtabliſhing five monthly meetings of 1666. 
men and women in that city, to tranſact ſuch — 
matters as had before been the employment of 

the quarterly meeting, and to unite in a gene- 

ral meeting once in three months as before, for 

mutual counſel, advice and deliberation, in re- 

lation to the common affairs and care of the 

whole body in the city. Having ſtaid here to 

ſee his recommendation in part reduced to prac- 

tice, and his friends ſettled in comely order 

the advantage reſulting therefrom appeared to 

him ſo evident, that he found it his duty to 

make a progreſs, firſt through the adjacent coun. C2: For 
ties, afterwards many of the more remote, to dry places 
get theſe monthly meetings in like manner eſta- begab. 
bliſhed amongſt friends throughout the nation; liſhment of 
having a clear view opened to his mind of the — 
method and order, wherein the monthly and 
quarterly meetings were to be eſtabliſhed and 
conducted, which he communicated by letter to 
ſuch counties as he could not viſit in perſon, 
and to his friends in Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Barbadoes, and the continent of America; 
whom he afterwards viſited in perſon, to aſſiſt 
_ promote the regular eſtabliſhment there- 
of. 

After monthly meetings were eſtabliſhed, the The fervice 
ſervice of them ſtill extended. George Fox after 2 
his circuit through the counties, returned to extended to 
London; there he perceived the expediency of e 


and orphans. 


zance of 


the monthly meetings taking cognizance of the marriages. 


. orderly proceedings towards marriage, and there- 


fore recommended, That propoſals of mar- 
| * riage 
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CHAP. riage ſhould be laid before the men's month! 
XIV. © meetings, that friends might ſee, that the rela- 
tions of thoſe who proceeded to marriage were 
1666. 4 ſatisfied, that the parties were clear from other 
“ engagements, and that widows had made pro- 
& viſion for their firſt huſband's children before 
they married again, and whatever other enqui- 
& ries were neceſſary for keeping all things clean 
* and pure, in good order and righteouſneſs, to 

© the glory of God.” 

Go rr Thus was this valuable man engaged in long 
travels un- and painful travels, under great inſirmity of body 
derne in conſequence of the hardſhips, he had lately 
boay to {et- Paſſed through in his diſmal priſons, as him- 
— ſelf expreſſeth, I was ſo exceeding weak, I 
was hardly able to get on, or off my horſe's 
* back; but my ipirit being earneſtly engaged 
& in the work the Lord had concerned me in, and 
& ſent me forth about, I travelled on therein, 
„ notwithſtanding the weakneis of my body, 
* having confidence in the Lord that he would 
& carry me through, as he did by his power.“ 
From London he continued his travels to other 
counties, 'till the meetings for diſcipline were 
ſettled in all, or moſt parts of the nation, where- 
by the care over the members of the ſociety was 
widely ſpread, and the body became compacted 
together in a mutual concern for each others 
temporal and ſpiritual proſperity. The diſci- 
pline which George Fox was ſingly inſtrumental 
thus. to eſtabliſh, notwithſtanding the contemp- 
tuous light in which he has been viewed, and 
repreſented by ſundry writers, bearing the marks 
of a peculiar wiſdom in the contrivance, and 
goodneſs of heart in the ends in view, realized in 
the beneficial effects it then had, and hath ſince 
continued to produce, ſeems to demand a par- 
ticular 
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* ticular diſquiſition in a work of this nature, and c H A p. 


; 
8 
2 0 

Ke 
* 


cc 


XIV, 
— 
1666. 


this appears the proper place to introduce it. 


A Diss ERTATION on the DisCIPLINE 
exerciſed amongst the People called Quakers. 


. 


The firſt meeting for church affairs that I find Firm meet- 

any clear account of, was held at Skipton in ing of 4 

Yorkſhire, whether occaſionally by particular sipton. 

appointment, or at certain ſtated times, doth 

not appear. Of this meeting, the nature and 

uſe is deſcribed by George Fox in his journal 

as follows: © To this meeting came many 

« friends out of moſt parts of the nation; for 

„ it was about buſineſs relating to the church, 

* both in this nation and beyond the ſeas. Se- 

„ yeral years before, when I was in the North, 

I was moved to recommend to friends the ſet- 

ting up of this meeting tor that ſervice ; for 

* many friends ſuffered in divers parts of the 

nation, their goods were taken from them 

* contrary to law, and they knew not how to 

“ help themſelves, or where to ſeek redrels ; 

but after this meeting was ſet up, ſeveral 

* friends, who had been magiſtrates, and others 

* who underſtood ſomething of the law, came 

„ thither, and were able to inform friends, and 

aſſiſt them in gathering up the ſufferings, that 

they might be laid before the juſtices, judges 

or parliament. This meeting had ſtood ſeveral 

years, and divers juſtices and captains had 

come to break it up; but when they under- 

ſtood the buſineſs friends met about, and ſaw 

* friends books and accounts of collections for 
Vol. II. L * hs 
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CHAP. the relief of the poor; how we took care, 


one county to help another, and help our 
friends beyond ſea, and provide for our poor, 
that none of them ſhould be a charge to their 
*« pariſhes, &c. the juſtices and officers confeſſed 
that we did their work, and would paſs away 


< peaceably and lovingly, commending friends 


practice.“ By this account it appears as if 


this was a general meeting for the whole nation, 
or a great part thereof, and fixed in this town 
as a central ſituation, the greateſt body of this 
people in the earlieſt times being in the North. 
But about the year 1666, the ſociety being 
encreaſed, and their ſufferings multiplied, it be- 
came requiſite to eſtabliſh a meeting of difci- 
pline in each county, to be held once a quarter ; 


and afterwards again to ſubdivide theſe into ſe- 


veral monthly meetings, which order is con- 
tinued to this day. 

Theſe were termed monthly meetings, becauſe 
in the moſt general way, they were appointed to 
be held once a month; yet as exigency, and 
multiplicity of buſineſs, in large cities particu- 
larly, pointed out the neceſſity of ſhorter inter- 
vals, fome are held every two or three weeks, 
and ſome at greater intervals. They are allo 
in ſuch places compoſed ſometimes of the mem- 
bers of one particular meeting only ; but moſt 


generally through the counties conſiſt of ſeveral 


contiguous meetings; and in this caſe it is the 
practice in many places for friends of each par- 
ticular meeting to hold a preparative meeting, 
to enquire into the ſtate of the ſociety in that 
meeting, in reſpect to want, to general conduct, 
or to the ſufferings of their members; ; and to 


appoint repreſentatives to report what may ap- 


pear 
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pear needful to the monthly meeting. Four or © HA F. 


ſix particular meetings uſually compoſe a monthly 


or general men's meeting. 

Theſe monthly meetings alſo are fewer or 
more in number in each reſpective county, as 
the number, ſituation and circumſtances of the 
members in each might render moſt expedi- 


ent. 


1666. 


The ſetting up of monthly meetings did not Quarterly 
occaſion the abolition of quarterly meetings; meetings 


but the former taking upon them the executive 
part of the diſcipline, which had before employ- 
ed the latter, it appeared conducive to general 
benefit, that the quarterly meetings ſhould ſtill 
continue, as ſuperintendent and aſſiſtant by ad- 
vice to the monthly meetings. It was therefore 
agreed, that all the monthly meetings in a coun- 
ty ſhould, by their repreſentatives, and other 
members, conſtitute the quarterly meeting for 
that county, which all the moſt zealous, and 
judicious friends, in a general way thought it 
their duty to attend, for the mutual communi- 
cation of their ſentiments, the advice and help 
one of another, eſpecially when any buſineſs 
ſeemed difficult, or a monthly meeting was ten- 
der of determining a matter. Theſe monthly 
and quarterly meetings in ſome counties were 
fixed, or held moſtly in the ſame place; in 
others they were held in rotation at different 
places, as the members found it moſt conveni- 
ent. 


continued, 


5 Sometime after monthly and quarterly meet- yearly 


ings were eſtabliſhed, viz. in the year 1669, it 
was found expedient, and agreed upon, to hold 
a general meeting in London, repreſentative of 

L 2 the 


5 Sewel. 


meeting of 
London, 


i 
4 
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c H 4 p. the whole body in England, and all other parts 
x1v. where any of the ſociety were ſettled, which 

LH having been thenceforward held annually, is de- 
1665. nominated the yearly meeting in London. 


This meeting is conſtituted of repreſentatives 
deputed from each quarterly meeting in Eng- 
land, from the half-year's meeting in Ireland, 
and ſometimes from other parts, yet without 
reſtraining any member in unity with the ſo— 
ciety from attending. And ſuch places in Eu- 
rope and America, as by their remote ſituation 
cannot conveniently fend repreſentatives thereto, 
keep up a correſpondence with this meeting by 
epiſtles. 

But as the firſt eſtabliſhment of the yearly meet- 
ing was in a time of great ſuffering under a multi- 
plicity of penal laws, the collecting accounts of theſe 
ſufferings in order to lay them before government 


and ſeek redreſs, took up much of the attention 


of that meeting at that time, as appears from the 
queries of that meeting, the three firſt of which 


are, 1. What preſent priſoners? 2. How many 


diſcharged laſt year? When, and how? 3. How 
many died priſoners? As many exigencies in 
ſuffering caſes might ariſe in the intervals be- 
tween the yearly. meetings, demanding a more 
ipeedy application for relief than the delay in 

waiting for the ſucceeding yearly meeting Shake 
occaſion, pointed out the expediency of eſtabliſh- 
ing a committee of correſpondence in London and 
the ſeveral counties and other places, to be conſult- 
ed in the intervals between the yearly meetings up- 


on any emergency: The members appointed cor- 
reſpondents in London, with others who may be 


in the city, meet the ſixth day in every week, 


for the purpoſe of conſidering and conſultin 
upon ſuch matters as may be laid before them 


by 
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by any of the country correſpondents; particu- A p. 


"larly any ſuffering caſes of friends that may want 
their counſel or aſſiſtance : and from thence is 


XIV. 


: 1666. 
called the meeting for ſufferings, and is a meet- 


ing of record. 5 

This œconomy hath ever ſince ſubſiſted a- advantage 

8 of this dau- 

mongſt this people, whereby the great ends of dle. 
religious ſociety, real devotion of heart towards 
God, a careful and circumſpect converſation in 
righteouſneſs and honeſty amongſt men, and the 
mutual edification of each other in love, have 
been materially promoted, and a people diſperſ- 
ed in ſundry quarters of the world rendered 
4 compact body, engaged in a zealous and mu— 


tual concern for the promotion of peace and 
piety amongſt themſelves and mankind in ge- 


neral. 
For by this œconomy the care of the body at 


large may be conceived to extend to every mem- 
ber; and on the other hand, every member to 


become accountable for his conduct to the body 
at large, as well as the object of their brotherly 
aid, if his ſufferings or want demanded it. For 
the part being always conſidered as ſubordinate 
to the whole, and the leſſer mectings to the 
more general for direction, aſliſtance and 
advice; particular meetings to the monthly 


meetings, monthly to quarterly, and the quarterly 


meetings of the counties to the yearly meeting 


in London: And the religious care devolved upon 
each meeting over its own members, operating 
within its own ſphere ; that of particular meet- 
ings exerciſed in the inſpecting of the ſtate, the 
conduct or the neceſſities of the members and 
families belonging to them reſpectively: Again, 
the quarterly meetings taking cognizance of the 


ſtate 


166 HISTORY or Tur 


CHA P. ſtate and reports of the monthly meetings, giv- 
ing them counſel and inſtructive advice, accord- 
1666. ing as exigency required; and collecting from 
their reports, a general report of the ſtate of the 
ſociety in the county, to the yearly meeting, by 
which intelligence the ſaid meeting is furniſhed 
with the ſubjects of their deliberation and ad- 
vice: The reſult of which deliberations, and the 
advices appearing requiſite to the ſtate of the 
ſociety, are generally tranſmitted to the counties 

in an epiſtle from the ſaid yearly meeting. 


. II. 
Of the Manner of conducting theſe Meetings. 


Nomember From theſe meetings of diſcipline no mem- 
in ku" bers of the ſociety are excluded; but every one 
2 in unity hath liberty to attend and expreſs his 
meetings of ſentiments with freedom in the fear of God, 
diſcipline. upon the ſubject matters of deliberation; but 
the ſenſe of the ſubordinate meetings, in parti- 
cular caſes, is generally underſtood by the repre- 
ſentation of their deputed repreſentatives. No 


choſen or deputed officers preſide in their meet- 


ings, after the manner of the aſſemblies ot 


other ſocieties, * „ Chriſt only being their preſi- 
dent, as he is pleaſed to appear in life and 
« wiſdom in any one or more of them; what- 
«ever be their capacity or degree, the reſt 
adhere with a firm unity, not of authority, 
” r e which is the divine authority, 
“and the way of Chriſt's power and ſpirit in 

- 48 ; | | . F CC his 
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* William Penn's Riſe and Progreſs. 
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„and whenever they were met together in his 


deſire o 


“ name, even to the end of the world.” 
Yet they have a clerk in each meeting, who 


167 


good his bleſſed promiſe, c H A Þ. 
c that he would be in the midſt of his, where 


XIV. 


1666, 


Records of 


3 undertakes the office voluntarily at the en pro- 


the meeting, whoſe buſineſs is to take 
down minutes of their proceedings : For in all 


' thoſe meetings, yearly, quarterly and monthly, 


a regular record is kept of all their proceedings, 


appointments and ſubjects of deliberation ; of 
their collections and diſburſements generally 
in a diſtinct book; of the ſufferings of their 
members and other neceſſary matters; and as for 
| theſe purpoſes they have ſeveral ſeparate re- 


cords in ſundry parts, different members are en- 
gaged in keeping them in regular order, one 
undertaking the care of one record, and another 
of another. 

And as the buſineſs of theſe meetings is of a 


ſolemn and religious nature, they are preceded 


the influence of the hol 


by a ſolemn meeting of worſhip ; that friends by 
united worſhip, and waiting in conjunction for 


the influence of divine wiſdom and power, may 
thereby feel their minds properly prepared to 


aſſiſt in the weighty buſineſs of the day; for it 


is a principle of belief with them, that under 
ſpirit this diſcipline 
was originally eſtabliſhed, and that the ſame di- 


vine influence is the requiſite qualification for 


conducting it with propriety to edification, as 


well as for the work of the miniſtry, and every 
other ſervice of the church. William Penn, in 
the treatiſe before quoted, records his experience, 


Iuhat theſe meetings being opened, and uſu- 


God, 


ally concluded in folemn waiting upon 
ehe 


ccedings 


kept. 
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HIS TOR Y or THE 


he is ſometimes graciouſly pleaſed to anſwer 
them with as ſignal evidences of his love and 
«© preſence, as in any of their meetings of wor- 
&« ſhip.” And it appears almoit ſelf-evident, 
that a number of men fitting down together 
under an awful ſenſe of the preſence of the All- 
ſeeing eye, the witneſs of their tranſactions, and 
of the frame of their hearts, are under the pro- 
pereſt temper of mind for deliberating and de- 
ciding upon the ſubject of religion and its con- 
cerns. 


S E T. III. 
07 the Objects of Diſcipline in the ſundry Meet- 


ings. 
I. MonTHLY MEETINGS. 


The monthly meetings may not be improperly 
termed the executive power of this ſociety, as it 
is their buſineſs to apply the rules of the diſci- 
pline to the particular caſes and exigencies of 
the individuals. The ſubjects of their enquiry 
and dealing will not improperly be deſcribed in 
the order that the enquiries of the quarterly 
meeting are made into their care; as contained 
in the loving queries, which are anſwered by 
each monthly meeting to the quarterly meeting. 

1. Are meetings for worſhip and diſcipline 
* duly attended; and do friends avoid all un- 
* becoming behaviour therein ?” 

* 2. Are love and unity preſerved amongſt 


you, and do you diſcourage all tale-bearing 


5 and detraction?“ 
cs. 
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cc 3. Is it your care by example and precept c H A P. 


3 


to train up your children in a godly conver- 
„ ſation, and in frequent reading the holy fcrip- 


ce tures; as alſo in plainneſs of ſpeech, beha- 

« viour and apparel ?” 

4. Do you bear a faithful and chriſtian teſ- 
6 timony againſt the receiving or paying tithes, 
« prieſts demands or thoſe called church rates!“ 

F. Are friends careful to avoid all vain 
<« ſports, places of diverſion, gaming, and all 


c unneceſlary frequenting of ale-houſes or ta- 
& verns, excels in drinking, and intemperance 
of every 


kind?“ 
4 6. Are friends juſt in their dealings, and 


«© punctual in fulfilling their engagements, and 


&« are they adviſed carefully to inſpect the ſtate 
* of their affairs once in the year?“ 
7. Is early care taken to adviſe and deal 


with ſuch as appear inclinable to marry con- 


„ trary to the rules of our fociety; and do none 
( 


remove from or into your monthly or two 
„ weeks-meetings without certificates ?” 

* 8, Have you two or more faithful friends 
deputed in each particular meeting to have the 
overſight thereof? and is care taken when any 
thing appears amils that the rules of our diſ- 
cipline be put in practice?“ 

Of the zeal of the members of this ſociety in 


cc 
£c 
cc 


the attendance of their religious meetings, this 


4 hiſtory abounds with remarkable inſtances : 


* 

* 
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neither penal laws, perſonal abuſe, long and 
hard impriſonments, loſs of ſubſtance, nor the 


| Proſpect of baniſhment, could damp the ardour 


of their zeal in keeping them up, evidencing, 
that peace of mind, refulting from diſcharge of 
duty, was of more conſideration with them, 

than 


1666. 


1 


Attendance 
of meetings. 
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c H AP. than fleſhly eaſe or worldly enjoyments. At this 
XIV. time, the ſociety being compoſed of members, 
WV who, having received their religion, not by 


tradition or education, but by convince. 
ment of their underſtandings, and conver- 
ſion of heart, acted upon principle, and attend- 
ed meetings, from a conſcientious perſuaſion of 
duty. Although in theſe perilous and ſuffering 
times ſome were concerned to encourage and 
ſtrengthen their brethren herein, yet I appre- 
hend at this time it was not needful to engage 
much care of the monthly meetings, to incite 
them to a duty, of the obligation whereof they 
were inwardly convinced. But in proceſs of 
time, individuals falling from their firſt love, 
were for introducing fleſh-plealing doctrines and 
a temporizing diſpoſition to evade ſuffering, 
which occaſioned the following minute of the 


yearly meeting, 1675. 


5 It hath been our care and practice from the 

* beginning, that an open teſtimony for the 
Lord ſhould be borne, and a public ſtandard 
for truth and righteouſneſs upheld in the 
power and ſpirit of God, by our open and 
** known meetings, againſt the ſpirit of perſe- 
cution that in all ages hath ſought to lay 
*« waſte God's heritage, and that only through 
5 faithfulneſs, conſtancy and patience, victory 
* hath been and is obtained: So it is our ad- 
vice and judgment that all friends gathered 
in the name of Jeſus keep up theſe public 
teſtimonies in their reſpective places, and not 
decline, forſake or remove their public aſſem- 
blies becauſe of informers, or the hike perſe- 
cutors ; for ſuch practices are not conſiſtent 
“ with 
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Others afterwards born in the ſociety, and 
holding the profeſſion of their religion in the 
form, as the religion of their education, with- 
out effectually ſubmitting to the converting 
power thereof, giving way to thoughtleſſneſs, or 
ſecular engagements, grew remiſs in this reaſo- 


nable ſervice, the neglect whereof gave occa- 


ſion to its becoming an eſpecial part of the care 
of monthly meetings to apply their endeavours 
to remedy this deficiency. The means they em- 


prohibit us to tranſact worldly 


ployed for this purpoſe were earneſt exhortation, 


directed to convince them of the reaſonableneſs 


and obligation of this duty ; exciting them by 
powerful perſuaſions to a diligent attendance of 


religious meetings, not only on the firſt day of 


the week, whereon even the laws of the land 
affairs; but to 


manifeſt their love to God and devotion to duty 


by . /acrificing that portion of time on other days, 


ſet apart for the important purpoſes of worſhip- 


ing God, and edifying the body in love. Theſe 


endeavours were frequently uſed by members de- 


puted by the monthly meetings, when the defi- 


ciency of any member was obviouſly remarkable, 


and ſometimes in a more private way, as any 
friend found a concern on his mind, to labour 
with a brother for his good. 


Love, the characteriſtick of diſcipleſnip, and 
unity, the bond of ſociety, were cultivated with 


- uncommon care amongſt them, and eminently 


diſtinguiſhed thoſe of the firſt generation, © it 
© being” (as William Penn teſtifies) “ a com- 
mon remark in the mouths of all ſorts of peo- 
We? | | cc 
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Help and ſtick 10 one another, look how the Qua- 


kers love and take care one of another : And if 
loving one another, and having an intimate 
* communion in religion, a conſtant care to 
* meet and worſhip God, and help one another, 


be any mark of primitive chriſtianity, they 
cc 


C 


* 


had many ſkilful watchmen, and eſpecially 
George Fox, who were diligent in detecting the 
approach of every danger of weakening or dil- 
ſolving the bonds of amity and unity, and faith- 
fully warning, and carefully guarding, the dif- 
ferent claſſes of the ſociety againſt the danger, 
as we have ſeen in the caſe of ſames Naylor, and 
ſhall further have occaſion to remark in the 
ſequel. | 

As to the preſervation of love and unity in 
general, the diſcipline of this ſociety extends 
only to caution and admonition; but in ſome 
caſes where ambitious, envious or refractory ſpi- 
rits have ariſen to head a party, and cauſe rents 
and diviſions in the ſociety, they have been con- 
ſtrained, for preventing the evil conſequences, 
publickly to teſtify againſt them and their prac- 
tices; but ſuch inſtances have been rare, there 
being, I believe, no ſociety that have been more 
careful to maintain unity, or avoid the occaſions 
of contention than this. 

And as to differences about matters of pro- 
perty, it is an eſtabliſhed rule with them that 


all diſputes on this account between two mem- 


bers be referred to the determination of judi- 
cious and impartial men choſen by the parties 
from among their brethren. For brother to go 
to law againſt brother among them, 18 deemed 

uiterly 


had it in an ample manner.” In this age they 
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: utterly a fault, as among the primitive chriſtians, C H A P. 


and commencing ſuits at law, except in caſes 
ol neceſſity, and with the conſent of the monthly 


1666. 


meeting, is deemed an abſolute breach of good 
order, cognizable to the fociety. By this branch 
of diſcipline much expence, perplexity and vex- 
ation is ſaved to individuals, and matters as 
jultly determined, as by purſuing them through 
the intricacies of the law. 

And as private animoſities and differences a- 
bout matters of property have a tendency to 1n- 
terrupt unity, introduce contention, and propa- 
gate parties and diviſions in the church, it hath 
been the care of this ſociety in their collective 
capacity to give warm and preſſing advices to 
monthly meetings to put a ſpeedy end to all dif- 
ferences ariſing amongſt them; and as the origi- 
nal of private animoſities or diſlike is often 
from reflections and inſinuations tending to in- 
jure the reputation one of another, the latter 
part of the query is properly ſubjoined, direct- 

ing to the diſcouragement of tale- bearing and 
detraction, as being an unchriſtian- like practice, 
having a tendency to ſow diſcord among bre- 


We come now to the third head of difci- 
pline, and that a very important one, the reli- 
gious education of youth, which appears, eſpe- 
cially in theſe early times, to have engaged the 
care and attention of the church in a degree pro- 
portioned to the importance thereof, both by a 
conitant recommendation, that parents ſhould in- 
ſtruct their children in the principles of the 
_ chriſtian religion, inure them to a frequent read- 
ing of the holy ſcriptures, to habits of induſtry, 
temperance and ſobriety; preſerve them from 
corrupting 
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ſenſe of the neceſſity and advantages of a reli- 


1666. gious circumſpect converſation; as alſo train 


them up m plainneſs of habit and ſpeech, agreea- 


ble to the ſimplicity of their profeſſion, as well 
as in neceflary and uſeful learning ; and by a 
conſtant enquiry how this advice 1s put in prac- 
tice. The direction of the yearly meeting on 
this ſubject is, “ wherever a deficiency of this 
< ſort appears, that monthly and quarterly meet- 
« ings ſtir up thoſe concerned to their duty 
therein.“ Particularly in the year 1731 this 
weighty ſubject ſeems to have engaged their ver 


ſerious conſideration, which produced the follow- 


mg lively recommendation. 

„ Inaſmuch as we have a large body of youth 
growing up, the off-ſpring of friends, theſe call 
for our eſpecial care and concern, that they may 
be preſerved in the way of truth, in which our 
forefathers walked; and in order thereto, we 
tenderly recommend to all parents and guar- 
dians, 

< Firſt, that they take heed to themſelves, that 


their own ſpirits be rightly ſeaſoned and direct- 


ed for the help and good government of their 
children, and then, that they have a conſtant 
watchful eye in love over them for their good, 
and keep them as much as poſſible within their 
notice and obſervation, for this we are ſenfible 
of, that the miſcarriages of youth have very 
much proceeded from their being imprudently 
indulged, or left to themlelves ; by which means 
they become expoſed to the danger of evil ex- 
amples on the one hand, and vicious corrupt 
principles on the other, with which the world 
too much abounds ; and therefore we n 
| all 
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be watchfully concerned in this reſpect, and that 


XIV. 


they take all proper occaſions, both by example 1666. 


and inſtruction, to help their children: And that 


mothers of children, as well as fathers, (as they 
have frequently the beſt opportunities) would 
take particular care to inſtruct them in the 
knowledge of religion and the holy ſcriptures; 
becauſe it hath been found by experience, that 
good impreſſions made early on the tender minds 
of children, have proved laſting means of pre- 
Jerving them in a religious life and converſation. 
practice was enjoined ſtrongly upon the 
people of Iſrael by Moſes and Joſhua, the ſer- 
vants of the Lord, who required them to read, 
or repeat, the law to their children; and the 
apoſtle Paul takes notice of Timothy's being well 
inſtructed in the holy ſcriptures Gow a child, 
and of the unfeigned faith which dwelt in his 
grandmother Lois and mother Eunice, 2 Tim. 1. 
5. who no doubt had a religious care of his 
education. 

= © But where parents or guardians are deficient 
in ſuch their care, we recommend monthly meet- 
ings, that they ſtir them up thereto, either by 
viſiting them in their families, or in ſuch man- 
ner as in the wiſdom of God they may fee 
meet, that ſo the doctrines of the golpel, and a 


(converſation agreeable thereunto, may be main- 
tained unto all generations. 

And in order to render theſe advices more ef. 
fectual, we farther tenderly recommend to all 


heads of families, that they do frequently call 


their children and ſervants together, and in a 
ſolemn religious way cauſe them to read the 
holy ſcriptures, and in ſo doing, that they hum- 


bly 
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CHAP. bly wait upon God with their families, for in- H ce 


ſtrucdion and counſel to them, reſpecting chriſ. 44 
"1666, tian faith and practice, according to the former « , 
' advices of this meeting, particularly that in the 6:5 

year 1706, to which in an eſpecial manner we « ; 
refer on this occaſion : which is as follows, viz. 6 
„ Foraſmuch, as next to our own fouls, ; 
* our children and offspring are the molt imme- ree 
* diate objects of our care and concern, it is pla 
* tenderly recommended to ail that are or may rhe 
«© be parents or guardians of children, that they upe 
© be diligently exerciſed in this care and con- 4 tt 
* cern, for the education of thoſe committed to tim 
* their charge, that in their tender years they tim 
„ may be brought to a ſenſe of God, his wil- ing 
* dom, power, and omnipreſence, fo as to be- the 
„ get an awe and fear of him in their hearts, not 
& (which is the beginning of wiſdom) and as juſt 
* they grow up in a capacity, to acquaint them ſuff 
„ with, and bring them up in the frequent pro 
reading of the ſcriptures of truth; and alſo He 
to inſtruct them in the great love of God, afte 
through Jeſus Chriſt, and the work of ſalva- chr 
tion by him, and of ſanctification through his inc 
< ſpirit; and alſo to keep them out of the vain as 
“ and fooliſh faſhions and ways of the world, mu 
„ and in plainneſs of language, habit and be- ſpe 
% haviour, that being thus inſtructed in the way of 
of the Lord when they are young, they may opp 
„ not forget it when old; or however, that all ten 
e concerned may be clear in the fight of God, chi 
that they have not been wanting in their du- of 
„ties to them. And that the labour and tra- the 
% vail of friends therein may be more effectual, pri 
it is our tender deſire that ſeaſonable oppor- an- 
& tunities may be taken to wait upon the Lord, rec 
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oppoſite in their root and origin, nature and 
tendency; being not the genuine growth of 
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« with your children, in your families, for the CH AP. 


«© manifeſtation of his blefled power, to make XIV. 


* them ſenſible of his witneſs and ſeed of life 


<« and grace in their hearts, in order to beget 
& jn them the living knowledge and love of the 
c truth as it is in Jeſus.” - | 


As to the ſubject of the fourth query, the. 


receiving or paying of tithes, I have before ex- 
plained the grounds of their declining the pay- 
ment thereof, and therefore ſhall not enlarge 
upon it here, further than to obſerve, that being 
2 term of communion, and in their view a teſ- 


timony of importance, the violation of this teſ- 


timony 1s a breach of unity ; but monthly meet- 
ings are inſtructed to take great pains to convince 
the delinquents (who are moſt commonly ſuch, 
not from a perſuaſion of the claimant having any 


- juſt right to theſe demands; but merely to evade 
- ſuffering) of their weakneſs or error, before they 
proceed to paſs any cenſure upon them. 


A people honeſtly directing their reſearches 


1666. 


4. 


ithes. 


5. 


Sports and 


after pure religion, and the firſt principles of Pore 
_ chriſtianity, could not be long in diſcovering the 


wg none? of vain ſports and diverſions, ſuch 
as theatrical exhibitions, horſe-racing, dancing, 


muſical entertainments, cards, dice, and other 
| ſpecies of gaming, with the precepts and fpirit 


of the goſpel; to which they are diametrically 


chriſtianity, but a branch from the corrupt root 
of gentilitm, adopted by profeſſed chriſtians to 
their hurt. This people in their ſearch after 
primitive chriſtianity, recurring to the example 
and precepts of Chriſt and his apoſtles, could not 
reconcile theſe diverſions to their practice, nor 

Vol. II. M to 
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to ſuch precepts as theſe, * For every idle 
« word you mult give an account.” “ Paſs the 


time of your ſojourning here in fear.” © © Ule 
cc 


cc 


proceed out of your mouth, but that which. 
“is good, to the uſe. of edifying, that it may 
miniſter grace to the hearers; neither filthi- 
neſs, nor fooliſh talking, nor jeſting, which 
are not convenient, but rather giving o 
„thanks. Let no man deceive you by vain 
„ words; for becauſe of theſe things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of diſo- 
“ bedience.” 

For theſe and other reaſons, they thought it 
their duty both to diſuſe the attendance of vain 
ſports themſelves, bear their teſtimony againſt 
them, and make it a point of communion, and 
an object of diſcipline, that their members ſhould 


cc 


cc 


refrain the attendance thereof, or be dealt with 


as tranſgreſſors; becauſe they look ed upon them 
to be unlawſul, and evil in themſelves, and fre- 
quently an inlet to groſſer evils, elteeming them 
as inventions of Satan or de generate men, to 
draw the minds of mankind out of theinfelves, 
throw them off their guard, deaden the convic- 
tions, and ſtifle the voice of God's witneſs in their 
conſciences, ſet them at eaſe in their ſins, and 
lay them open to the deſtructive ſnares and 
temptations of the great enemy of their eternal 
happineſs. 

The unneceſſary attendance of taverns and 
alehouſes having a like tendency to draw into 
unſuitable company, unſavoury diſcourſe, riot 

and 


. * Mat. X11, 36. by Per. i i. 17. © 2 Pet. i. 10, 4 Theſſ. xxix. 
5, 4» 6. 
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and exceſs of drinking, is eſteemed an equal ob- H A b. 


ject of the church's care, to guard every avenue 


to evil by timely caution and admonition; 666. 


which if it fail, and habitual drunkenneſs over- 
take any of their members, if repeated goſpel la- 
bour to reclaim them prove ineffeCtual, the party 
is to be teſtified againſt and difowned. 

| Juſtice in trading and dealing was perhaps 
amongſt no people practiſed with more {crupu- 
lous punctuality, and conſcientious regard, than 
amongſt this people in the beginning, ſuch a 
thing as a failure in the punctual payment of 
their debts according to contract, much leſs a 
bankruptcy, was ſcarce known amongſt them. 
Being daily liable by unreaſonable fines and forfei- 
tures and exorbitant diſtraints, to be ſtripped of 
all they had, they were extremely cautious of 
contracting debts at all; that the loſſes they 
might be expoſed to might be purely their own 
property, and not that of others; when they 
contracted them, they were on this account 
very folicitous to pay them at a ſhort time. 
Their religious principle againſt every ſpecies of 
luxury, and ſuperfluity in eating and drinking ; 
in their apparel, and the furniture of their hou- 


ſes; againſt frequenting alehouſes and vain - 


ſports ; reduced their expenſes to the neceflary 
ſupport of nature, which they found did not re- 
quire much : And eſteeming it a point of duty 
(when not engaged in higher ſervice) to be di- 
ligently employed in their lawful callings, they 
procured thereby more than a ſufficiency for 
their own. wants, without invading any man's 
property. And it had been well for their poſ- 
terity, if they had more univerſally adopted theſe 
prudent maxims of conduct, and carefully 

M 2 trodden 


ſuſtice in 
commerce, 
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HA P.trodden in their footſteps ; but too many of the 

XIV. ſucceeding generations, giving way to an aſpir- 
ing ſpirit, aiming at great things in this world, 
and directing the bent of their minds to the 
amaſſing of riches, gave occaſion to lively and 
warm admonitions of the yearly meeting to re- 
cur back to, and imitate the honourable exam- 
ples of their worthy predeceflors, particularly to 
the following minute of 1732. 


1666. 
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* We find it our duty to remind our reſpec- 
tive members, of the remarkable uprightneſs 
and honeſty of our friends in the beginning, 
in their commerce and converſe. How exact 
were they in performing their words and pro- 
miſes, without evaſive excuſes and inſincere 
dealings! How careful not ro involve them- 
ſelves in buſineſs which they underſtood not, 
nor had ſtock of their own to manage! How 
circumſpect not to contract greater debts than 


they were able to pay in due time! which 


brought great credit and reputation to our re- 
ligious fociety. But with ſorrow we obſerve, 
that, contrary to their example, and the re- 
peated advices. formerly given by this meet- 
ing againſt an inordinate purſuit after riches, 
too many have launched into trades and buſi- 


nefs above their ſtocks and capacities ; by 
which unjuſtifiable proceedings, and high 


living, they have involved themſelves and fa- 
miles in trouble and ruin, and brought con- 
fiderable loſs upon others, to the great re- 
proach of our holy profeſſion.” 
We therefore recommend to friends in their 
reſpective quarterly and monthly meetings, to 
have a watchful eye over all their members; 
4 Ane 
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« charging their contracts and juſt debts in due 
« time, ſo as to give reaſonable ſuſpicion of 
& weakneſs or negligence, that friends do ear- 


| © neſtly adviſe them to a ſuitable care and neceſ- 


& ought to teſtify 


« ſary inſpection into their circumſtances, in 
« order that they may be helped; and if any 
* proceed contrary to ſuch advice, and by their 
<« failure bring open ſcandal and reproach on the 
e ſociety, that then friends juſtifiably may, and 
againſt ſuch offenders.” 

In the times whereof I am now writing, there 
ſeems to have been little or no occaſion for ad- 
monition, this people proved by an undeviating re- 


gard to an internal monitor, that they were ſhewn 


what they ſhould do, and what the Lord their God 
required of them, to do juſtly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God ; ſo that the firſt 
advice we meet with on this ſubject is in the 
year 1688, near twenty years after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the yearly meeting, and exhibits a ſpe- 
cimen of their watchful care againſt every thing 
that might diſhonour or defile the reputation of 
their ſociety. 

* Adviſed that none launch into trading and 
worldly buſineſs beyond what they can manage 
* honourably and with reputation; fo that they 
+ may keep their words with all men, that their 
yea may prove yea indeed, and their nay, 
nay ; for whatſoever is otherwiſe cometh of 
* evil: and that they uſe few words in their 
dealings, leſt they bring diſhonour to the 
truth of God through their forwardneſs; and 
the holy profeſſion of his name and truth: 
Such are for judgment, and the judgment of 
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XIV. 


— 
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© of their iniquities.“ 

"Their ideas of juſtice in commerce were not 
confined to the regular payment of their juſt 
debts; but extended to prevent all deceit or diſ- 
honeſty in every ſhape ; that the fabrick of their 
manufactures ſhould be made good and ſubſtan- 
tial in their reſpective kinds ; of juſt and lawful 
meaſure ; and to anſwer the expectations of the 
purchaſer. They looked upon it inconſiſtent 
with ſtrict juſtice to launch into trade beyond 
their own capitals, or riſque any mans property 
but their own, on the uncertain probability of 
future contingencies. The ſame religious care 
to their words and actions eircumſcribed them 
in their commercial engagements, as 1n every 
other part of life. They found themſelves re- 
ſtrained from the too common practice of dealers, 
in utins a multiplicity of words in their deal- 
ing, in which there wanteth not fin, nor very 
ojten deceit, They truſted to their goods (by 
the care and honefty employed in fabricating 
them) to recommend themſelves by their ſervice, 
and were very {paring in their verbal recommen- 
dations. They were at a word in buying and 
ſelling. Seeking no unfair advantage; in buy- 
ing they at once offered what they thought the 
value; in felling, at the firſt word, told the 
loweſt price they would accept, nor would the 
habitual method of bargaining in thoſe they had 
to deal with.tempt them to vary from their ſet- 
tled rule. 

Foreſeeing the manifeſt ill conſequences, tem- 
poral and ſpiritual, which might reſult from in- 
termarriages with thoſe of different perſuaſions, 
both to individuals, to families, and to religious 

lociety 3 
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ſociety ; that, if the apoſtle thought it expedient c H A P. 


for chriſtians all to walk by the fame rule, and 
mind the fame thing; much more thoſe who are 
connected in this cloſe alliance, which makes 


two as one: But where there is a difference of 


ſentiment and perſuaſion about religion and re- 
ligious worſhip, it hath a tendency to di- 
vide aſunder thoſe who ought to be united in 


the cloſeſt bonds of affection and unanimity ; 
to introduce confuſion and perplexity in the 


place of harmony and fatisfa&tion ; to interrupt 


the peace of families, and introduce diſtraction 
in the great concern of the religious education 


of children: On theſe important conſiderations, 
this ſociety thought it requiſite to make it a point 
of communion, that their members thould marry 
among themſelves, according to the good order 
eſtabliſhed amongſt them ; and in order to pre- 


vent the conſequences to themſelves and the ſo- 
ciety, of individuals violating this rule of diſ- 
cipline, an early care and vigilance is recom- 
- mended to give ſuitable attention, by over- 


© fight, timely admonition and zealous endeavours 


to preſerve youth and others from entangling 


themſelves in improper connections, or joining 


in marriage by a prieſt or otherwiſe, contrary to 
the good order eſtabliſhed in the fociety, in or- 
der to avoid the difagreeable neceflity (to pre- 
ſerve their regularity) of teſtifying againſt them 
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2 

_ 


as tranſgreſſors thereof. 

And in order to a proper knowledge of their 
own members, it is a rule wich them, that every 
profeſſor amongſt them, who removes his or her 


© place of reſidence ſhall apply for a certificate of 


his or her conduct and converſation, and their 
right to fellowſhip with the ſociety, from the 


monthly. 
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monthly meeting they remove from, to that the 
remove into; and in caſe of neglecting ſuc 
application, the monthly meeting they remove 
from 1s to ſend ſuch recommendation as they 
can give ; or the monthly meeting they remove 
to, upon the obſervation of a ſtranger or ſtran- 
gers coming to refide amongſt them and fre- 
quenting their meetings, is to enquire of them 
whence they came, and to write for a certificate 
or character for them. 

« Their way of marriage is peculiar to them *; 
and ſhews a diſtinguiſhing care, above other ſo- 
cieties profeſſing chriſtianity. They ſay that 
marriage is an ordinance of God, and that God 


only can rightly join man and woman in marriage. 


Therefore they uſe neither prieſt nor magiſtrate ; 
but the man and woman concerned, take each 
other as huſband and wife, in the preſence of 
divers credible witneſſes, promiſing to each other, 
with God's aſſiſtance, to be loving and faithful in 
that relation, 1ill death fhall ſeparate them. But 
antecedent to this, they firſt preſent themfelves 
to the monthly meeting, for the affairs of the 
church where they reſide ; there declaring their 
intentions to take one another as huſband and 
wife, if the ſaid meeting have nothing material 
to object againſt it. They are conſtantly aſked 
the neceſlary queſtions, as in caſe of parents or 
guardians, if they have acquainted them with 
their intention, and have their 4 conſent.” 


The 


* Penn's Riſe and Progreſs. 


+ If it be diſcovered that any man hath propoſed 
marriage without firſt obtaining the conſent of the 
young woman's parents or guardians, he is obliged 
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The method of the meeting is, to take a mi-CHA P. 

nute thereof, and to appoint proper perſons to . 

Zenquire of their converſation and clearneſs from 
all others, and whether they have diſcharged 1666. 


their duty to their parents or guardians ; and to 


F make report thereof to the next monthly meet- 


ing, where the ſame parties are deſired to give 


their attendance. 


In caſe it appears they 


have proceeded orderly, the meeting paſſes their 


propoſal, and ſo records it in their meeting- 


book. And in caſe the woman be a widow and 
* hath children, due care is there taken, that pro- 


viſion alſo be made by her for the orphans, be- 
fore the meeting paſs the propoſals of marriage: 


adviſing the parties concerned to appoint a con- 
venient time and place, and to give fit no- 


"tice to their relations, and ſuch friends. and 
neighbours, as they defire ſhould be witneſſes 


of their marriage: where they take one another 


by the hand, and by name promiſe reciprocally 
love and fidelity, after the manner before ex- 


preſſed. Of all which proceedings, a narrative 


in way of certificate is made, to which the 
ſaid parties firſt ſet their hands, thereby con- 
firming it as their act and deed; and then divers 


relations, ſpectators and auditors ſet their names 


as witneſſes of what they ſaid and ſigned. And 


this certificate is afterward regiſtered in the re- 


cord belonging 


to the meeting where the mar- 


riage is ſolemnized. Which regular method, 


where it hath been by crois and ill deſign- 
ing people for want of the accuſtomed for- 
malities of prieſt and ring diſputed, has been, 

as 


to condemn ſuch proceeding in writing, previouſly 
to the meeting taking cognizance of the marriage. | 
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CHAP. as it "AS adjudged in courts of law a good 


XIV. 


marriage *.“ 


In the year 166 I, a cauſe was, 5 at oe =. 
at Nottingham, reſpecting the validity of a friend's 
marriage. The caſe was this: Two friends having 
been married amongſt friends, lived together as man 


and wiſe about two years, when the man died leaving 


his wife with child, and an eſtate. in lands of copy- 
hold ; afterwards anathir friend married the widow. 
A perſon near of kin to her former huſband, brought 
his action againſt the preſent huſband with a view 


to diſpoſſeſs them of the land, deprive the child of its 


inheritance, and pofleſs himſelf thereof as next heir 
to the woman's firſt huſband, under the plea “ That 
« the child was illegitimate, as the parents had not 
« been married according to law.” In opening the 
cauſe, the plaintiff's counſel taking an indecent li- 
berty of expreſſion, too common in ſuch caſes, aſ- 
ſerted, „ that the Quakers went together like brute 
c be -aſts,” with other unſcemly expreſſions concerning 
that people. After the counſel on both fides had 
pleaded, judge Archer opened the cauſe to the jury 
in the following manner: „There was a marriage in 
« paradiſe when Adam took Eve and Eve took Adam, 


* and it was the conſent of the parties that made a 


„marriage. As for the Quakers he did not know 
cc their opinions, but he did not believe they went 
te together as brute beaſts, but as chriſtians, and 
« therefore he did believe the marriage was lawful, 
« and the child lawful heir.” To confirm his judg- 
ment he related this caſe : “ A man that was weak 
e in body and kept his bed had a defire to mar- 
« ry, and did declare before witneſſes that he did 


« take ſuch a woman to be his wife, and the woman 
« declared ſhe took that man to be her huſband. This 


c“ marriage being afterward called in queſtion, all 
« the biſhops (he ſaid) did conclude it to be a lawful 
„marriage.“ Whereupon the jury As in their 
verdiet. i in favour of the child. 


cc The 
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nies they have refuſed: not out of humour, 


but conſcience reaſonably grounded; inaſmuch —YV 


as no ſcripture-example tells us, that the prieſt 
had any other part of old time, than that of a 
witneſs among the reſt, before whom the Jews 
uſed to take one another : and therefore this 
people look upon it, as an impolition to ad- 
vance the power and profits of the clergy : and 
for the uſe of the ring, it is enough to ſay, 
that it was an heatheniſh and vain cuſtom, and 


never in practice among the people of God, 


Jews or primitive Chriſtians : the words of the 
uſual form, as with my body I thee worſhip, &c. 


are hardly defenſible. In ſhort, they are more 


careful, exact and regular, than any form now 
uſed ; and it is free of the inconveniencies with 
which other methods are attended : their care 
and checks being ſo many, and ſuch, as that no 
clandeſtine marriages can be performed among 
them.“ ES 

It may not be unfit to ſay ſomething here of 
their births and burials, which make up ſo much 
of the pomp of too many called chriſtians. For 
births, the parents name their own children; 
which is uſually ſome days after they are born, 
in the preſence of the midwife, if the can be 
there, and thoſe that were at the birth, who 
afterwards fign a certificate for that purpoſe 
prepared, of the birth and name of the child or 


children; which is recorded in a proper book, 


in the monthly meeting to which the parents be- 


long, avoiding the accuſtomed ceremonies and 
feſtivals.” 


* 


4 Their 
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« The obſervance of the aforeſaid ceremo- 6 f AP. 
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the departure of a beloved relation or friend, 


ſhould 


N. B. Since the time this account wes firſt publiſhed, Anno 
1694, ſome of the poſterity of this people have viſibly de- 
generated from the primitive plainneſs of their predeceſſors in 
this reſpect; nevertheleſs the collective ſenſe and judgment of 
the church herein, remains the ſame, as is manifeſt by the 
frequent advices given forth from their yearly and other meet- 
ings. 
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183 HISTORY or Tux 
c HAT. Their burials are performed with the ſame ſhou 
xIV. ſimplicity. If the body of the deceaſed be near ſible 
—— any publick meeting-place, it is uſually carried and 
1666. thither, for the more convenient reception of preſ 
thoſe that accompany it to the burying- ground. tho! 
And it ſo falls out ſome times, that while tge of | 
meeting is gathering for the burial, ſome or tho 
other has a word of exhortation, for the ſake thin 
of the people there met together. After which und 
the body is borne away by young men, or elſe im 
thoſe that are of their neighbourhood, or thoſe ati 
that were moſt of the intimacy of the deceaſed be 
party: the corps being in a plain coffin, without live 
any covering or furniture upon it. At tbe 1 
ground they pauſe ſome time before they put ; bec 
the body into its grave, that if any there ſhould © the 
have any thing upon them to exhort the people, cut 
they may not be diſappointed ; and that the re- bee 
lations may the more retiredly and ſolemnly take be 
their laſt leave of the body of their departed * tha 
kindred, and the ſpectators have a ſenfe of mor- n 
tality, by the occaſion then given them to reflect the 
upon their own latter end. Otherwiſe they have m 
no ſet rites or ceremonies on thoſe occaſions. 7 ©? 
Neither do the kindred of the deceaſed ever 2 Pa 
wear mourning ; * they looking upon it as a P 
worldly ceremony and piece of pomp ; and that ® 
what mourning 1s fit for a chriſtian to have, at ; 2 
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me © ſhould be worn in the mind, which is only ſen- © 1 a v. 
ear ſible of the loſs: and the love they had to them, . 


ied and remembrance of them, to be outwardly ex- 666 
of © preſſed by a reſpect to their advice, and care of : 
nd. thoſe they have left behind them, and their love 


the of that they loved. Which conduct of theirs, 
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or though unmodiſh or unfaſhionable, leaves no- 
ake thing of the ſubſtance of things neglected or ö 
ich undone: and as they aim at no more, ſo that | 
fe ſimplicity of life is what they obſerve with great | 
ofe - ſatisfaction ; though it ſometimes happens not to 
ſed be without the mockeries of the vain world they 
out live in.” Thus far William Penn. 

However obnoxious this ſociety may have 


put been to unmerited calumny on other accounts, 
ald their py hath been too obvious not to pro- 
le, cure general approbation ; for while they have 
re. been particularly attentive that nothing ſhould 
ke be wanting to the neceſſary ſupply of their poor, 
ted that there ſhould be no beggar amongſt them, 
or. nor any ſent to the pariſh for relief; and that 
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e& © their children ſhould partake of neceſſary learn- 
ive ing, and be put out apprentices to ſuitable 
ns. trades; at the ſame time they have cheartully 
ver paid their quota to the poor of their reſpective 
;-2 © Pariſhes; beſides private donations by many 
hat 5 amongſt them to proper objects of any denomi- 


nation, which they never deſired ſhould be known; 


" a 0%. 1 
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d, © their religion being of that caſt, which inſtruct: i 
ld ed them 70 do good to all, but cpecially to the | 
= houſbold of faith. 1 
hen i 7 The ſentiments of theſe people on this Tub- al 
de- ject may be perceived from the following extract {Uh 
in from an epiſtle of Stephen Criſp. 1 
70 Concerning practical charity ye know it 1 
rag 4 7 is ſupported by liberality, and where liberality 1 ; 
= © cealeth, charity waxeth cold; where there is i 
* * no 1 
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no contribution there is no diſtribution; where 


the one is ſparing the other is ſparing ; and 


therefore let every one nouriſh charity in the 
root, that is, keep a liberal mind, a heart 
that looks upon the ſubſtance that is given 
him, as really beſtowed upon him for the ſup- 
port of charity, as for the ſupport of his 
own body; and where people are of this 
mind, they will have a care of keeping back 
any of God's part; for he hath in all ages 
in a molt ſingular manner eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the poor, the widow and the fatherleſs, 
and hath often by his prophets and miniſters 
given a ſpecial charge to rich men, that they 
ſhould look to it, that they were faithful 


ſtewards of what they poſlefled. 


© Now as concerning the neceſſities of the 
poor, there is great need of wiſdom, when 
ve meet together about that aftair ; for though 
the worthineſs or unworthineſs of perſons is 
not to be conſidered in judgment, yet in this 
it is; and you will find ſome that men have 
made poor ; ſome ihat God hath made poor, 
and ſome that have made themſelves poor, 
which muſt all have their ſeveral confidera- 
tions, in which you ought to labour to be 
unanimous, and not one to be actuated by an 
affection to one more than another, but 
every one to love every one in the univerſal 
{pirit, and then to deal out that love in the 


outward manifeſtations thereof, according to 


the meaſure that the Lord in his wiſdoin work- 
ing in you, ſhall meaſure forth to them.” 
And as to thoſe who by ſickneſs, lamenels, 
age, or other impotency are brought into po- 
'verty by the hand of providence, theſe are 
your peculiar care, and objects pointed out to 
> | 40 you 
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an” 1 
re e you to beſtow your charity upon, for by them c HA P., | 
d « the Lord calls for it; for as the earth is the | 4 
ne Lord's and the fulneſs thereof, he hath by his > | 
rt «< ſovereign power commanded that a part of What * 
en © we enjoy from him ſhould, be thus employed. i 
p- < The Iſraelites were not to reap the corners of 10 
lis „ their fields, nor gather the gleanings of the |) 
lis corn or vintage, theſe were for the poor. And | D 
ck ein the time of the goſpel, they were, on the || 
CS * firſt day of the week to lay by a part of what 1 
iſe God had bleſſed them with, for the relief of | 
is, * < thoſe that were in necellity ; ; nay, they. did 1 
IS not confine themſelves in their charity to their q 
ey * < own meetings, but had an univerſal eye | 
ful © through the whole church of Chriſt, and 1 
> © upon extraordinary occaſions, ſent their be- } 
he © nevolence to relieve the ſaints at Jeruſalem in | 
en © a time of need: and all that keep in che 
gh guidance of the fame univerſal ſpirit, will 
18 „ make it their buſineſs to be found in the ſame 
his = practice of charity and good, works; to do 
we © good, and communicate, forget not, faith the 
or, 5 * apoſtle. They then, that forget not this chriſ- 
or, tian duty will find out the poor's part in the cor- 
ra- ners and gleanings of the profits of their trades 
be 3 * and merchandizings, as well as the old Ifraclite 
an © did in the corners and gleanings of his field; 
but I 5 and in the diſtribution of it, will have a re- 
rſal © gard to comfort the bowels of ſuch who are 
the © by the divine providence of God put out of 
to a capacity of enjoying thoſe outward comforts. 
rk- * of health and ſtrength, and plenty which 
others do enjoy; for while chey are partakers 
eſs, * of the ſame faith, and walk in the way of 
po- righteouſneſs with you, they are of your 
are * houſhold and under your care, both to viſit, 
to * and to relieve as members of one body, of 
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© HAP. which Chriſt Jeſus is head, and he that 
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giveth to ſuch poor lendeth to the Lord and 
he will repay it 


gut there is another ſort of poor, whs make 
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themſelves poor through their floth and care- 
leſſneſs, and ſometimes by their wilfulneſs; 


being heady and high-minded, and taking 


things in hand that are more than they can 
manage, and make a flouriſh for 'a ſeaſon, 
and through their own neglects are plunged 
down into great poverty; theſe are a ſort the 
primitive churches began to be troubled with- 
al in the early days of the goſpel; for the 
apoſtle took notice of fome that would not 
work at all, and ſharply reproved them, and 
faid, They that would not work fhould not eat : 
and thefe are commonly a fort of buſy-bodies, 
and meddlers with others matters, while they 
neglect their own, and run into a worſe way 


than unbelievers, While they profeſs to be be- 
levers, yet do not take due care r thoſe of 


their own houſhold. 

* The charity that is proper to | fuck; is to 
give them admonition and reproof, and to 
convince them of their ſloth and negligence ; 
and if they ſubmit to your reproof, and are 
willing to amend, then care ought to be taken 
to help them into a way to ſupport themſelves ; 
and ſometimes by a little care of this kind, 
ſome have been reclaimed : but if they will 
not receive your counſel and admonition, but 


kick againſt it either in their words or actions, 


friends will be clear of ſuch in the ſight of 


God; for it is unreaſonable in them to expet _ 


you ſhould feed them, who will not be ad- 


© viſed by you, becauſe they diſſolve ihe obliga- 
tion of fociety by their diſorderly walki ng 
or 
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ce for our communion doth not ſtand only in fre- HA p. 


« quenting meetings, and hearing truth preach- 
“ ed, but in regulating the life and converſa- 


<« tion by the principle and ſpirit of truth, and 1666. | 


& therein both the rich and the poor have fellow- 
* ſhip one with another. 

There is another ſort that are made poor by 
cruelty and oppreſſion; by long impriſonments, 


and ſpoiling of their goods: Theſe oppreſſed 


poor cry loud in the ears of the Almighty, and 


he will in his own time avenge their cauſe : But 


in the mean time there is a ſympathetic tender- 
neſs to be extended towards them, not knowin 

how ſoon it may be our, turn; and if there be 
need of counſel and advice, or it any applica- 
tions can be made to any that are able to deliver 
them from the oppreſſors, let all that are capa- 
ble be ready and willing to adviſe, relieve and 
help the diltreſſed This is an acceptable work 
of charity, and a great comfort to ſuch in ſharp 


afflictions, and their ſouls ſhall bleſs the inſtru- 


ments of their eaſe and comfort. 


. 
Of their Method of Dealing with Tranſgreſſors. 


Having given a general view of the ſubjects 
of the chriſtian diſcipline amongſt this people, 
I proceed to their method of dealing with ſuch 


In every external ſociety of men there muſt 
be ſome rules, principles or laws accommodated 
to promote the ends of their confederacy, for the 
Vol. IL N regulation 
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XIV. 
— 


- as Violate the laws of virtue and morality, and 
the rules of this ſociety founded thereupon. 
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c H A Þ. regulation of the members thereof, to which in 


XIV. 


1666. 


proportion to their conforming their conduct and 
converſation, they are entitled to the benefits 
and privileges of memberſhip in that ſociety. 

Rules and laws are in themſelves only a dead 
letter. Sanctions are neceſſary to make them ob- 
ligatory. The law, ſaith the ſcripture, was ad- 
ded becauſe of tranſgreſſion, i. e. ſanctions and 
penalties were annexed to prevent tranſgreſſion, 
or declare how the tranſgreſſors are to be treated, 
more or leſs of which are in every ſociety. 

In civil ſociety, laws for the preſervation of 
peace and property are eſtabliſhed by human 
policy with temporal cdercion, confiſcation, or 
corporal penalties, the ſame principle miſtakenly 
applying theſe penalties to- tranſgreſſions in re- 
ligious ſociety, is perſecution, at this day very 
juſtly and very generally exploded. The ſanc- 
tions of the laws or rules for the government of 
religious ſociety are to be drawn from the fun- 
damental code, the bible, eſpecially the new teſ- 
tament, which reſtricts the utmoſt penalty meer- 
ly to excluſion, without any temporal penalty 
whatever. The preſcription of the higheſt 
authority was this, „ If thy brother offend 
«© thee, tell him between him and thyſelf ; 


if he hear thee, thou haſt gained thy 


© brother; but if he will not hear thee, take 
“with thee one or two more, that, in the mouth 
© of two or three witneſſes, every word may 
be eſtabliſhed : And if he ſhall negle@ to hear 
them, tell it to the church; but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a 
e heathen man and a publican.” 


To 
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To this may be added the following precepts c H a P. 
of the apoſtle, 2 Theſſ. iii. 6. We command XIV. 
« you, brethren, in the name of our Lord. 
« Jeſus Chriſt, that ye withdraw yourſelves 1866. 


6 from every brother, that walketh diſorderly.” 
And 1 Cor. v. 11. © I have written unto you, 
* not to keep company, if any man, that is 
& called a brother, be a fornicator, or covetous, 
** or an 1dolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, 
& or an extortioner, with ſuch an one, no not 
© to eat.” Theſe rules and precepts authorize 
and regulate the proceedings of this ſociety with 
thoſe who tranſgreſs their rules. 

Theſe things premiſed ; I proceed to lay be- 
fore the reader a more particular account of 
the method of their proceedings in the words 
of William Penn. 

| © It may be expected, I ſhould here ſet down 
* what ſort of authority is exerciſed by this 
people, upon ſuch members of their ſociety 


as correſpond not in their lives with their 


* profeſſion, and that are refractory to this 
* good and wholeſome order ſettled among 
them; and the rather, becauſe they have not 
* wanted their reproach and ſufferings from 
* ſome tongues and pens, upon this occaſion, 
* in a plentiful manner. 

*© 'The power they exerciſe, is ſuch as Chriſt 
has given to his own people, to the end of the 
* world, in the perſons of his diſciples, viz. 
* To overſee, exhort, reprove, and after long 
<* ſuffering and waiting upon the diſobedient and 
* refraQtory, to diſown them, as any longer of 
* their communion, or that they will ſtand 
* charged with the behaviour of ſuch tranſ- 
* pgreflors or their converſation, as any of them, 
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until they repent. The ſubje& matter about 
which this authority, in any of the n 
branches of it, is exerciſed, is firſt in relation 
to common and general practice. And, ſe- 
condly, about thoſe things that more ſtrictly 
refer to their own character and profeſſion, 


and which diſtinguiſh them from all other 


profeſſors of chriſtianity ; avoiding two ex- 
treams upon which many ſplit, viz. Perſe- 
cution and libertiniſm, that is, a coercive 
power to whip people into the temple ; that 
ſuch as will not conform, though againſt faith 
and conſcience, ſhall be puniſhed in their 
perſons and eſtates: Or leaving all looſe and 
at large, as to practice; and ſo unaccounta- 
ble to all but God and the magiſtrate. To 
which hurtful extream, nothing has more con- 
tributed than the abuſe of church power, by 
ſuch as ſuffer their paſſions and private in- 
tereſts to prevail with them, to carry it to 
outward force and corporeal puniſhment. A 
practice they have been taught to diſlike, by 
their extream ſufferings, as well as their 


known principles for an univerſal liberty of 


conſcience. 


On the other hand, they equally diſlike an 
independency in ſociety. An unaccountable- 
nels in practice and converſation to the rules 
and terms of their own community, and to 
thoſe that are the members of it. They diſ- 
tinguiſh between impoſing any practice that 


immediately regards faith and worſhip, which 


is never to be done or ſuffered, or ſubmitted 
unto, and requiring chriſtian compliance with 


_ thoſe methods that only reſpect church buſi- 


neſi in its more civil part and concern; and 
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« that regard the diſcreet and orderly mainte- c H a P. 
<« nance of the character of the ſociety as a ſo- . 
ce ber and religious community. In ſhort, what 1886 


<« is for the promotion of holineſs and charity, 
that men may practiſe what they profeſs, live 
up to their own principles, and not be at li- 
„ berty to give the lie to their own profeſſion 
* without rebuke, is their uſe and limit of 
„church power. They compel none to them, 
„but oblige thoſe that are of them to walk 
“ ſuitably, or they are denied by them: That 
is all the mark they ſet upon them, and the 
power they exerciſe, or judge a chriſtian ſo- 
ciety can exerciſe upon thoſe that are mem- 
„bers of it. 

The way of their proceeding againſt ſuch 
<< as have lapſed or tranſgreſſed, is this: He is 
*© viſited by ſome of them, and the matter of 


fact laid home to him, be it any evil practice 


„ againſt known and general virtue, or an 

branch of their particular teſtimony, which 
* he in common profefleth with them. They 
labour with him in much love and zeal, for the 
good of his ſoul, the honour of God, and re- 
„ putation of their profeſſion, to own his fault 
and condemn it, in as ample a manner as the 
evil or ſcandal was given by him; which for 
the moſt part, is performed by ſome written 
« teſtimony under the party's hand: And if it 
* ſo happen, that the party prove refractory, 
and is not willing to clear the truth they pro- 
„ feſs, from the reproach of his or her evil 
„doing or unfaithfulneſs, they after repeated 
* entreaties and due waiting for a token of re- 
„ pentance, give forth a paper to difown ſuch a 
fact, and the party offending : * the 
| fame 
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c HA.“ ſame as a teſtimony of their care for the ho fu 


XIV. „ nour of the truth they profeſs. _ p 
— And if he or ſhe al clear their profeſſion 0 
1666. «© and themſelves, by ſincere acknowledgment fi 

© of their fault, and godly ſorrow for ſo doing, u 
* they are received and looked upon again as e: 
“ members of their communion. For as God, tl 
4 ſo his true people, upbraid no man after re- $ 
5 pentance.” | | 4 

I have already obſerved that the executive f. 


part of the diſcipline is veſted in the — = <e 
meetings: But if any perſon cenſured or di- 
owned be diflatisfied, or think himſelf injured 
by the judgment of any monthly meering, he 
may appeal to the quarterly meeting of the 
county or province to which the monthly meet- 
ing belongs, where the caſe 1s heard generally 
by a committee, compoſed of members of all 
the monthly meetings, except that from whoſe 
judgment the appeal is made. And if the quar- 
terly meeting confirm the judgment of the 
monthly meeting and he be {till diſſatisfied, he 
may appeal from their judgment to the yearly 
meeting of London, or in Ireland to the na- 
tional half-year's meeting in Dublin, where the 
matter is again heard by a committee, from 
which the members of the meeting appealed 
from are excluded, | | 1 
It is further to be obſerved, that in all their 4 
proceedings, they endeavour to exemplify the 
ſpirit of the goſpel which is love, in earneſt en- 
treaties to reſtore them, or bring them to a feeling 
ſenſe of their miſconduQ, chat they may expe- 
rience a proper temper of mind to condemn it 
honeſtly and ſincerely for removing the reproach 
occaſioned thereby, and when this is the caſe, 
: ſuch 
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ſuch condemnation is frequently accepted, and c HA. 


ubliſhed inſtead of a paper of denial, as before XIV. 
obſerved by William Penn. And when they 
find it neceſſary to publiſh a teſtimony of dif. 1666. 
unity, it contains no tincture of the ſpirit of the 
excommunications of the Romiſh hierarchy, no- 
thing like an anathema or curſe ; but in the pure 
ſpirit of chriſtianity is concluded with an earneſt 
deſire or prayer, that they may timely come to a 
feeling ſenſe of their miſconduR, and be favour- 
ed with repentance unto ſalvation, 
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Violent Proceedings of William Armourer in Berk. 

ſhire. — Abingdon Seſſion. — Thomas Curtis's 
whole Family in Priſen.—Trial of fifty Pri- 
ſoners.— The Jury bring them in not guilty.— 
Some of the Priſoners remanded, and the Oath 
tendered.—T he Oath tendered to Anne Curtis, 
who remonſtrates againſt it.—-Twenty premu- 
aired, and two ſentenced to baniſhment.—T rial 
of Joſeph Phipps on the Af for Baniſhment.— 
Perſecution in Northamptonſhire. 


8 Dvurms the rebuilding of London after the 
fre, the heat of perſecution abated for a ſeaſon, 
' _____Not only in the city, but through the nation in ge- 

neral : Yet in ſome parts it was kept alive in the 


breaſts of ſome magiſtrates, who ſtill continued 


to harraſs the members of this ſociety with per- 
ſevering violence and rigorous treatment. 

Violent In Berkſhire in particular, they had been grie- 

bf Willen vouſly perſecuted and groſsly abuſed for a ſeries 

Armourer of time from the year 1963, principally through 

ik the antipathy of William Armourer, a juſtice of 

v. and a man of a violent turn of mind; 

is implacability to them inſtigated him to ex- 

1663. tend the perſecuting laws of this reign to their 

utmoſt ſeverity, and in cruelty of execution to 

exceed the bounds of the law, in endeavours to 


effect 
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effect the ruin of his quiet and peaceable neigh- cn Ap. 


bours, who had done him no wrong. 


XV. 


From a meeting at Thomas Curtis's at Read 
ing, the 27th of the month called March, 1664, 1664. 


having ſent thirty-four men to the county jail 
for being at an unlawful aſſembly, he came 
again that day week, and finding only two men 
there, Robert Paine and John Boult, he com- 
mitted them to priſon after the reſt. 

He continued to viſit their meetings from 
time to time, till he had impriſoned moſt or all 
the men, and then he proceeded to impriſon the 
women allo. And afterwards coming with his 
uſual rage, and finding only a few children and 
young maidens in the meeting, he ſtruck one of 
them with his ſtaff, ordered them to be pulled 


out, and threatened to ſend them to priſon, if 


they ſhould come thither any more. 


At the quarter: ſeſſions at Abingdon, the pri- Abingdon 
ſoners were called to the bar; but inſtead of a {ons 


legal trial, upon the cauſe of their commitment, 
the accuſtomed ſnare was reſorted to, the tender 
of the oath of allegiance : The firſt, who was 
called, was James Whiteheart, who, coming with 
his hat on, was by the angry juſtices ordered to 
be taken away, without being queſtioned, whe- 
ther he would take the oath or not. 


The next was Henry Pizeing, not a Quaker, Henry 
Pizeing, no 


Quaker. 


who coming to the bar, with his hat off, and 


| bowing, the judge, Thomas Holt, ſaid, “ Here's 


* a man has ſome manners,” and aſked him, 
whether he would take the oath of allegiance ? 
to which he replied, © I have taken it already.” 
Quaker 
*© then.” Henry replied, neither am I now, 
“but have been many weeks among them, and 

*I never 
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c HA.“ I never ſaw any hurt by them; but they are 
XV. © an honeſt civil people.” Upon which Ar- 
“ mourer ſtood up and ſaid, Why did you 


1664.* not tell me ſo before? Henry anſwered, 


* Your worſhip was ſo wrathful, that you would 
not hear me.” The oath being then tender- 
ed, he took it, and was diſcharged. 

Several other priſoners being called and inter- 
rogated in like manner, anſwered, they were 
not committed on account of the oath, but for 
being at a meeting. But the oath being inſiſt- 
ed upon, Thomas Curtis informed the court, 
that he did not refuſe the oath, through any de- 
fault of allegiance to the king, but becauſe Chriſt 
commanded, not to ſwear at all; that he had 
approved himſelf a faithful ſubject to the king, 
and would take that oath as ſoon as any; and 
therefore defired the court to direct one of their 
miniſters to inform him from ſcripture how he 
might take it, and not break the command of 
Chriſt. Upon this a prieſt fitting by was defir- 
ed to ſatisfy Thomas in that point *-But being 
cautious of entering into debate upon a ſubject, 
wherein he might doubt the validity of his ar- 
gumentation, he put it off, under the pretence 
that hey were an ob/tinate people and not to be 
ſatisfied. At length Armourer ordered them to 
be taken away, ſaying, I know they will not take 
it ; although many of them did not refuſe it. 

Thomas Thomas Curtis, againſt whom and his wife 
ped by ar. Anne (whoſe father it hath been remarked, loſt 
mourer his life for his fidelity to the king) Armourer 
to Briſtol bore a particular ill-will, having obtained liberty 
— from the ſheriff, whoſe priſoner he was, to at- 
tend Briſtol fair on his trading concerns, this 
Armourer hearing of it, ſent for him to an ng, 
an 
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re and addrefling himſelf to him, ſaid, © I hear c H a r. | 1 
r-. © you are going to Briſtol fair, but I will ſtop I N [| 
ou „ your journey :” And by arbitrary compulſion, 66 |. 
= . . Wl 

d, * without legal authority, removed him out of the az 
Id >? fſheriffs cuſtody to the town priſon of Read- un 


in . | L x . 
= , (WO. gratified his malice ſo far as to have 
T- Thomas Curtis and his wife both ſhut up in pri- 


re - fon, Thomas's trade and houſe were under the 
or care of a man and maid ſervant, whom he 
ſt- * threatened alſo to ſend to jail, and nailed up the 
rt, doors, to prevent any more meetings to be held 
le-. there. Soon after he ſent his warrant to take 
i/ | the man ſervant, to whom, when brought before 


ad * him and the mayor, they tendered the oath of 


g, _» allegiance, and upon his declining it, committed 

nd bim alfo to priſon; but could not accomplith 

Ir © their deſign of preventing the continuance of 
he meetings there. Some time after he committed -rhomas 
of > the maid ſervant to the houſe of correction for Curtis 

: 3 0 d whole fa- 
in- > forty-eight hours. At which time the whole fa- mily a ri 
ng mily were in priſon. * 

=. I It is really aſtoniſning to ſee what lengths, 

r- party reſentments will carry men pretending to 


ce rationality and chriſtianity, in oppoſition to the 


be * plainelt principles of reaſon and equity; and the 
to > unjuſt uſe made of this oath of allegiance, not 
ke do ſecure government againſt danger; but meerl 
d0ẽ0 bring innocent people under the laſh of a 
1 law never intended againſt them; and for their 
oft | being ſubjected to the ſevere penalties of it, tho? 
er they had given no juſt occaſion. It ſeems mani- 
ty feſt that Armourer, in defiance of every ſenti- 
u- ; ment of juſtice and humanity, aimed at the ruin 
lis 4 of this couple as to their outward circumſtan- 
n, |? ces, by thus obliging them to ſhut up their ſhop, 
ad Mi and 
I 
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CHAP. and diſabling them from carrying on their bu- 
xv. ſineſs, while thus pent up in priſon ; perverting 
» law and government, to the deſtruction of pro- 
1664. perty, which ought to be directed to the ſecu- 

rity of it. | | 
Whilſt Thomas Curtis, his wife and man 
ſervant were in priſon, Armourer ſent his man 
to enquire if there were any in the houſe beſide 
the family, and the maid informing him there 
were not, he came in perſon a little after, and 
knocked at the door, which the maid, being in 
fear, was not forward to open. Armourer then 
drawing an inſtrument from his pocket, picked 
the lock, entered the houſe, and ſearching it 
Armenrer, from room to room, found Joſeph Cole, whoſe 
Cole out of dwelling was there, and who was confined by 
Crone indiſpoſition. Armourer taking him by the arm, 
and ſends and dragging him down ſtairs, aſked him, if he 
him to the world take the cath of allegiance, which he refuſ- 
correction. ing, was ſent to the houſe of correction. From 
| the priſon the ſaid Joſeph wrote a letter. to the 
juſtices exhorting them to the fear of God, to 
righteouſneſs, juſtice and a temperate conſidera- 
tion of their proceedings towards their neigh- 
bours, how inadequate their imputed offences 
were to the ſeyerity of the puniſhments inflicted 
upon them, in terms conceived in the meeknefs 
of wiſdom, and arguments founded in right rea- 
ſon : But theſe intemperate magiſtrates were not 
to be diverted by reaſon or argument, from their 
determined purpoſe to proſecute the Quakers even 
to their ruin. This honeſt man was kept 
in priſon till his death, which happened in 

1670, T7 | 2 


At 


It 
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At the quarter - ſeſſions held at Reading the lat- c HA r. 
ter end of the year 1664, about fifty priſoners Xv. 
were brought to the bar, and an indictment read 
againſt them for wilfully refuſing the oath, to r 19%4- 
which at Newbury ſeſſions they had pleaded not ty pri- 
guilty. The evidences were Sir William Ar- fevers. 
mourer and the clerk of the peace, who ſwore 
that the oath had been tendered, and read to 
them at laſt Abingdon ſeſſions. The council for 
the king inſiſted much on the credit of the wit- 
nefles, telling the jury, they muſt either bring in 
the priſoners guilty, or they would make Sir Nil- 
liam Armourer and the clerk as perqured perſons. 
Nevertheleſs the jury on ſtrict enquiry, perceiving 
that the tender of the oath was irregular, and 
the clerk acknowledging he could not tell whe- 
ther it was read before or after they were called 
over, brought in their verdict, not guilty. Upon The jury 
which the court broke up, and many of the pri- ins d, 
ſoners being diſcharged by the jury, went away. did not 
But Armourer and ſome others ſtaying behind, Sue. 
ordered the jailer to call back the Quakers. 
Thomas Curtis, George Lambold and their wives 
with three others appeared, the reſt being gone 
away, 


To theſe they proceeded to tender the oath Some of the 
afreſh ; whereupon Thomas Curtis remarked it Pitonerore- 


manded, 


was not the part of men of honour, to endea- andthe oath 


vour to enſnare thoſe whom the jury have clear- die 
ed ; but ſuch proceedings will appear as blots in 
your eſcutcheons: We do believe you aim to 
enſnare us, and it is our eſtates you are ſeeking 
after. It is well if ſome of you have not begged 
them already. George Lambold being next re- 
quired to take the oath, anſwered, as to the 
oath of obedience, he could promiſe very much 

and 


them again. 
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c HA r. and ſhould keep his promiſe. Not content with 
XV- adminiſtring the oath to the men, they proceed- 
; ed to do the ſame to their wives, to which Anne 
Theozth Curtis remonſtrated, that it was a very hard 
tenderedto caſe, ſhe ſhould be required to take the oath, 
Anne Cur- . 
tis, who re- being under covert, and my huſband here a 
— 7 a ſufferer for the very ſame thing” © for,” 
added ſhe, © there is no other woman in Eng- 
land under covert (that I have heard of) who 
© is required to take that oath, and kept in 
& priſon on that account.” But Armourer in 
a paſhonate vulgariſm, cried out, “ hold your 
tongue, Nan, and turn your back.” And 
fo ſhe with the reſt was ſent back to priſon. 
Thus the arbitrary magiſtrates of this reign 
broke every barrier of the conſtitution to wreak 
their vengeance on a harmleſs body of men. We 
have ſeen juries overawed and menaced, their 
verdicts refuſed, themſelves bound over to the 
King's Bench, and here their verdi& made of 
none effect; by contriving to remand to priſon 
the perſons whom they had juſt acquitted : What 
availed this boaſt of the Engliſhman's privilege, 
while he could be alternately impriſoned and 
tried, tried and impriſoned on new created of- 
fences, until a jury could be found to con- 
* demn him. 
By the time of the ſucceeding ſeſſion at 
1665. Newbury, Armourer had got in priſon again a 
conſiderable number of thoſe who were releaſed 
at laſt ſeſſions, and at that time eſcaped his 
hands: The priſoners to the number of twenty- 
Lara Af ſix were continued from ſeſſions to aſſizes, and 
and two from aſſizes to ſeſſions until near the end of the 
ientencet year, when at the ſeſſion at Reading twenty 
ment. were condemned in premunire, and remanded 
10 
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to priſon, and two women convicted of meeting c H A P: 


the third time were ſentenced to be tranſported 
to Barbadoes. 

Such a ſpecimen of premunire by wholeſale 
ſeems to confirm Thomas Curtis's obſervation, 1666. 
that it was their eſtates they wanted; and him- 
ſelf, as one poſſeſſed of the greateſt property was 
not paſſed by. For on the 19th of the month 
called June, this year, John Witham under-ſhe- 
riff, and Thomas Roſs, the Duke of Monmouth's 
tutor, came to the jail and told Thomas Curtis Effet of 
and George Lambold they had a warrant from Ch and 
the king to ſeize their eſtates. They ſeized their George 
books, papers and writings, and one hundred e 
and fifty pounds in money of Thomas Curtis's; 
then they went to their houſes, and took an in- 
ventory of what they could find, but on their 
promiſe to be anſwerable for the goods, they did 
not remove them. 

Anne Curtis and Sarah Lambold were brought Further ac- 
to the ſeſſions at Newbury, but their trial was unt ol. 
put off. However Armourer their profeſſed violent pro- 
adverſary not being preſent, the juſtices granted e 
them their liberty, upon promiſe of appearing 
at the next ſeſſions. This diſpleaſed Armourer, 
who preſently lent the jailer's man to fetch them 
to priſon again: The man told him that the juſ- 
tices had given them liberty until the next ſef- 
ſions: To which Armourer replied, < What 
have the juſtices to do with my priſoners?” 
and threatened to lay the man by the heels if he 
did not obey his orders : So he fetched Sarah 
Lambold back to priſon ; but Anne Curtis being 
pe to Briſtol, was for the preſent out of his 
reac 
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CHAP. But on the ſame day her huſband's effects 
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were ſeized as above related, ſhe was' by Ar- 
mourer's warrant carried again to priſon, where 
after ſhe had been detained about two months, 
at the interceſſion of the perſons, who had the 
charge of her huſband's eſtate, who it 1s likely 
judged it too unreaſonable even in this unrea- 
ſonable age to premunire the huſband, and im- 
priſon the wife at the ſame time, for the ſame 
offence ; ſhe was ſet at liberty by a diſcharge un- 
der Armourer's hand and ſeal; notwithſtanding 
which he ſometime after remanded her to pri- 
ſon upon her former commitment, at a time 
when ſhe was confined to her chamber through 
indiſpoſition. Acting thus arbitrarily, without 
fear of controul. 

But to recite the whole catalogue of this man's 
cruelties in violation of juſtice, of law, of hu- 
manity, and of a good conſcience would draw 
me into a tedious detail; ſo I ſhall only juſt 
rouch upon ſome other inſtances of -his rude 
and indecent behaviour. He threatened to gagg 
a priſoner for ſpeaking in his own defence. He 
ſent young girls to the houſe of correction, 
where they lay a long time. He came to a meet- 
ing, and finding only four young maids there, 
he ſent for water, which he threw with great vio- 
lence in their faces until one of them was almoſt 
ſuffocated, and then turned them wet out of the 
meeting. On another occaſion the profaneneſs 
and obſcenity of his language was ſuch as de- 
cency recoils at. By his words and actions 
proving himſelf ill qualified to ſupport the dig- 
nity and repute of his ſtation, as ſuch conduct 
would diſgrace an office much inferior to that 
of a juſtice of the peace. To Anne Curtis he 
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bore a peculiar animoſity, becauſe being a wo-C H AP. 
man of good ſenſe, ſhe was qualified to make xXx. 
ſome pertinent obſervations on the impropriety —v— 
of his conduct. 1666. 
| But before I leave this county, as a further Trial of 
illuſtration of the lawleſs proceedings of this — 1 
| man and his aſſociates, I ſhall take notice of the a& for 
another trial at their ſeſſions at Reading on themen. 
16th of the month called January this year. 
| It was that of Joſeph Phipps for the third of- 
| fence on the act of baniſhment. A Quaker who 
| had been juſt before tried was acquitted ; where- 
upon the court diſmiſſed the jury and impannel- 
ed another. Armourer's direction to the bailiffs 
being go out and pick a jury, you know there are 
hone/t men enough in the town, one of the bai- 
liffs aniwered, Les, Sir William, Pl! fit you. Ano- 
ther jury being ſworn, Joſeph was ſet to the bar, 
and having pleaded not guilty, he inſiſted there 
were not five perſons of ſixteen years of age at 
the meeting, and therefore he was not within 
the act. Edward Dolby anſwered, if there were 
but one of that age, yet if there were five pre- 
ſent, he would ſend that one to priſon as a 
breaker of the law; for though the reſt were 
not puniſhable by the act, yet they would ſerve 
to make up the number. This unequal conſtruc- 
tion of the law was preſſed upon the jury; as 
was alſo the confeſſion of the priſoners, that they 
were met to ſeek the Lord. And when one of 
them aſked whether to ſeek the Lord was a 
crime worthy of baniſhment? the judge an- 
ſwered, yes. The jury went out but could not 
agree: Such as favoured the priſoners caule were 
threatened ; and they were ordered. ro be kept 
up all night without fire or candle. Next morn- 
Vo. II. 0 ing 
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CHAP. 
XV. | 


1666. 


Perſecution 
in Nor- 
thampton- 
hire. 


HIS TOR TI or Tre 


ing the court ſat again, and ſent to know whe- 
ther they were agreed; one of them ſaid, I am 
not ſatisfied : Yet the Foreman ſaid guilty, al- 
though four of the jury had not agreed to the 
verdict :. However the judge paſſed ſentence on 
Phipps, that he ſhould be tranſported to ſome of 
his Majelty's plantations, there to remain ſeven 
years; under which ſentence he was returned to 
priſon, and lay there until diſcharged by the 
King's letters patent, about ſix years after. 

In Northamptonſhire alſo, perſecution was 
carried on without relaxation through this and 
the ſucceeding year. Several were tried on the 
act of baniſhment, of whom tour were ſentenced 
to tranſportation. One William Smith, fore- 
man of the jury, was a very active man in their 
conviction, and exerted his influence over the 
other jurors to join with him in bringing them 
in guilty, to diſplay his zeal in forcing a con- 
formity to the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land, when now the church of England had the 
upper hand: having been equally zealous a- 
gainſt it in Oliver Cromwell's days, and equally 
torward to promote perſecution. 

Impriſonments were frequent and numerous. 
At one time a conſtable came with a rabble of 
aſſiſtants to a meeting at the houſe of John 
Mackerneſs in Findon, took about forty of the 
perſons aflembled, detained them in an alehouſe 
all night ; and next day conveyed them like cri- 
minals in a cart and waggon to Juſtice Yelver- 
ton's, who in conjunction with another juſtice 
fined them forty ſhillings, and for non-payment 
ſent them to the county jail for ſix weeks. Ano- 


ther time fifteen men and ten women were car- 


ried before the fame juſtice Yelverton, who 
ſigned 
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ſigned a mittimus for committing ten of the men c H A Þ. 


to priſon ; but another juſtice's hand being ne- 
ceſſary, he directed his clerk to carry it to juſ- 
tice Ward. The ten men were again put into 
the cart, and conveyed with the mittimus to the 
ſaid juſtice, but he refuſed to ſign it, and no 
other juſtice was found willing to do it, nor 
could the jailer legally receive them without the 
ſignature of two juſtices. So the priſoners, after 
being thus driven from juſtice to juſtice, were 
permitted to return home. But ſome time after 


ſix of them were taken by another warrant, and 


ſent to jail; three of whom were afterwards 
ſentenced to tranſportation. The number of 
perſons of this perſuaſion at one time under cloſe 
confinement in the county jail were more than 
four ſcore, of whom many were huſbandmen, 
locked up from their bufineſs both in hay time 
and harveſt, to their great loſs and detriment. 
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William Penn's Birth and Education. —At the 
College he is partly convinced. Illis Father in 
Reſentment baniſhes him from his Houſe. —Sends 
him to France. Ie goes to Ireland. here he 


is thoroughly convinced by the Miniſtry of Tho- 


mas Loe.—lFiis Father endeavours to bring him 
off from joining with Friends. —Baniſhed from 
his Father's Houſe a ſecond Time. Called to 
the Work of the Miniſtry.— Robert Barclay's 
Birth and Education. - Convirced of the Prin- 
ciples of the People called Quakers. —FHe re- 
cetves a Gift in the Miniſtry.—Roger Haydocꝶ 
convinced. Miles Hathead taten up in, Devon- 
ſhire. Death and Character of Richard Farnſ- 
wort h. Further In/tances of Armourer*s rude 


and arbitrary Proceedings. Int Verdict. 


CHAP. Ix u this year and the next, two members emi— 


XVI. 


1667. 


William 
Penn's 


birth and 


education, 


nent for their virtue and piety, as well as for 
their natural abilities, were added to this ſociety, 
viz. William Penn and Robert Barclay, who 
for their very great uſefulneſs and ſervices there- 
in claim a particular attention, 

William Penn was born in the city of Lon- 
don, 24 of 8. 1644. His father of the 
ſame name, a man of a good eſtate and reputa- 


tion, in the time of the Commonwealth had 


filled ſome of the higheſt ſtations in the navy, 
VIZ. 
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viz. thoſe of Rere Admiral, Vice Admiral, Ad-c HA p. 
mira of Ireland and Vice Admiral of England, *** 
with honour and fidelity. He retained his poſt 65 
after the Reſtoration, was knighted by Charles II. * 
and was peculiarly diſtinguiſned as a favourite 
by the Duke of York. His father's affectionate 
attention, and the promiſing proſpect he enter- 
tained of his ſon's advancement, procured him a 
liberal education; and by the acuteneſs of his 
enius and diligent application to his ſtudies, 
he made ſuch proficiency 1n learning, that about 


ae, <a 


; the fifteenth year of his age he was entered a 
| ſtudent in that called Chriſt Church College in 
| Oxtord. 


Some time after his removal to the college, at At the Col- 
a mecting of the people called Quakers, through — fag 
the reaching miniſtry of Thomas Loe, he receiv- vinced. 
ed ſome reliſh of pure and ſpiritual religion, 
and was impreſſed with an ardent deſire after the 
experimental attainment thereof. In conſe- 
quence, he, with certain other ſtudents of that 
univerſity, withdrawing from the public worſhip, 
held private meetings for the exerciſe of reli- 
gion, where they both preached and prayed a- 
mong themſelves. This gave great offence to 
the heads of the college, and he, at 1ixteen 
years of age, was fined for non-conformity ; 
but this puniſhment not abating the fervour of 
his zeal, he was at length, for continuing in 
the like religious exerciſes, expelled the col- 
lege. 

From thence he returned home; but ſtill took 
great delight in the company of ſober and reli- 
gious people, from whom his father fearing he 
might contract a turn of mind httle accommo- 
dated to advance him to that preferment 7 the 

ate, 
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c H A f. ſtate, which he fondly flattered himſelf, his inter- 

wah: eſt might procure him, he endeavoured, both 
166). by words and blows to deter him therefrom ; 

His father but finding thoſe methods ineffeQtual, he was at 

in reſent- laſt ſo incenſed, that he turned him out of 

ment ba- 

niſhes him doors. 

= gay Patience ſurmounted this difficulty, until his 


father's affection ſubdued his anger; who then 


Sends him ſent him to France, in company with ſome 


to France, 
entences perſons of quality, that were taking a tour thi- 


ther. He continued there a conſiderable time, 
until his converſation amongſt that gay and vo- 
latile people diverted his mind from the ſerious 
thoughts of religion. At his return, his father 
finding him not only a good proficient in the 
French language, but polite and courtly in his 
behaviour, flattering himſelf with the ſucceſs of 
his ſcheme, as having gained his point, welcom— 
ed him with a joyful reception. 
whence be For ſome time after his return from France 
accompliſh- his genteel and complaiſant behaviour procured 
<d gertl®= him the character of an accompliſhed young gen- 
tleman, and of conſequence the eſtimation and 
good opinion ot his acquaintances, and the world 
around him: but amidit the careſſes and flatteries 
of men, he found a diſturber of his ſatisfaction 
therein, within his own boſom, reminding of 
his former ſeriouſneſs and good reſolutions ; of 
a ſtate of futurity, and the certainty of a day 
of ſtrict account: And although guilty of no- 
thing, which the world terms criminal, yet by 
the light, with which his mind was illuminated, 
he was ſenſible he had loſt ground, as to the at- 
tainment of that inward purity of heart, in 
which he had ſeen the ſubſtance of religion to 
conſiſt ; and was renewed into an carnelt deſire 
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of regaining what he had loſt, and applying his c H Ap. 
mind to the purſuit of pure religion, as the ſame 
had been manifeſted by the divine light to his 
underſtanding. But in directing his attention 
this way, he ſuffered a painful ſpiritual conflict: 
His natural inclination, his lively and active diſ- 
poſition, his acquired accompliſhments, his fa- 
ther's favour, the reſpect of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, were ſo many ſtrong incentives to 
embrace the glory and pleaſures of this world, 
then even courting his acceptance; and moun- 
tains of oppoſition in his way to adopt that pure 
religion, which might endanger his relinquiſh- 
ing them all. - Mountains of this magnitude 
might ſeem almoſt inſurmountable ; but the ear- 
neſt ſupplication of his foul being to the Lord 
tor preſervation in the wav of duty to him, he 
was pleaſed to grant him ſuch a portion of his 
grace and good ſpirit, as enabled him in due 
time to overcome all r in a holy reſo- 
lution to follow Chriſt, whatſoever reproaches or 
perſecutions might attend him. 

In the courſe of the year 1666 his fa. Goes to tre- 
ther having committed to his care and manage- 
ment a conſiderable eſtate he had in Ireland, he 
went over to that kingdom, and being in the 
city of Cork, he was informed that Thomas 
Loe was likely to be at a meeting there: he 
went to hear him: who began his public teſti- 
mony in theſe words, There is a faith ihat whom Br 
overcomes the world, and there is a faith that is ly e 
overcome by the world ; upon which ſubject he by ihe | 
enlarged with great clearneſs and energy : And Thomas 
by the reaching powerful teſtimony of this man . 
(whoſe miniſtry had made profitable impreſſion 
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roughly reached and convinced, that from this 
time he joined the ſociety of the Quakers, and 
conſtantly attended their meetings through all 
the heat of perſecution. _ 

It was not long before his father was inform- 
ed by a nobleman of his acquaintance, what 
danger his ſon was in of being proſelyted to 
Quakeriſm, whereupon he remanded him home: 
and although there was no great alteration in 
his dreſs, yet the ſeriouſneſs of his deportment, 
and the folid concern of mind he appeared to be 
under, were manifeſt indications of the truth of 
the information his father had received, who 
thereupon renewed his efforts to bring him off 
from a way of thinking and conduct, which 
would diſappoint all his ſanguine hopes, and 
battle his fond ſchemes of ſeeing him advanced 
at court, But his efforts proved in vain ; for al- 
though his ſon felt all the force of natural affec- 
tion and filial duty, and would have been far 


from offending him in any caſe, wherein the 


peace of his conſcience was not concerned; Jet 
in this caſe he durſt not comply with the requiſi- 
tion of his earthly father, to diſobey, as he 
thought, the requirings of his heavenly fa- 
ther, 

At length, after much ſtriving with him, find- 


| ing him too firmly fixed in theſe principles to 


be brought to a general compliance with the cuſ- 


tomary compliments of the times, his father 


ſeemed inclinable to have borne with him in other 
reſpects, provided he would appear uncovered 
in the preſence of the king, the duke and him- 
ſelf, which being propoſed to him, he defired 
time to conſider of it, and retiring to his cham- 
ber, humbled himſelf with DS and ſupplica- 
tion 
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tion to receive divine direction, and was ſoc HA p. 
ſtrengthened in his mind, that, returning to 
his father, he bumbly ſignified that he could not 
comply with his detire therein. 

When all endeavours proved ineffectual, and Hauben 
his father found himſelf utterly diſappointed of father's. 
his hopes, he could no longer endure him in his nge 
ſight, but turned him out of- doors the ſecond. 
time, whereby he was expoſed to the charity of 
his friends, having no other ſubſiſtence, except 
what his mother privately ſent him. Thus he 
endured the croſs with chriitian patience and 
magnanimity, and evinced the fincerity of his 
converſion, by a voluntary relinquitking of every 
tempting worldly proſpect, in order to attain 
the favour of Heaven and ſolid peace of 
mind. 

Having thus bought the truth by parting with Called to 
all for its ſake, and abiding under the enliven- of the mat- 
ing influence thereof, he received qualification vilty: 
to incite others to do likewiſe, being called to 
the work of the miniſtry about the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, in which he approved himſelf 
a workman that need not be aſhamed. Nor was 
he only eminently diſtinguiſhed for his qualifi- 
cations and labours in the miniſtry, but alſo for 
his writings in defence of the principles he had 
adopted, and for propagating religious thought- 
fulneſs, and the practice of piety among man- 
kind in general, which being collected, compoſe 
two volumes in folio. 

Robert Barclay was exempted from the ſevere Robert Bar. 
obſtructions and diſcouragements which ſtood in te 
the way of William Penn's embracing this pro- tion. 
feſſion, his father having adopted it before him. 

He allo was well deſcended, and had received 


the 
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c H A P. the advantage of a good education. He was the ſon 


of colonel David Barclay of Ury near Aberdeen, 


WV deſcended from the Barclays of Mathers in the 


W. Penn's 
teſtimony. 


kingdom of Scotland, an ancient and honour- 
able family among men, and of Catharine Gor- 
don, of the houſe of the duke of Gordon. Yet 
it was not from his deſcent he received his prin- 
cipal honour, and the degree of eſtimation he 
attained both within the ſociety and without; 


but from his perſonal merit and inherent good 


qualities. His native city was Edinburgh, be- 
ing born there in 1648, and in his infancy he 
was educated among the Calviniſts in his own 
country; but being early removed from thence, 


for the ſake of an opportunity of a more exten- 


ſive education under the tuition of his uncle, 
who was preſident of the Scotch college at Paris, 
where the learning common to our ſchools and 
univerſities was taught, he attained a proficiency 
in the French language as well as the Latin, with 
other branches of hterature. _ 

The Papiſts, taking advantage of the immatu- 
rity of his judgment in his minority, endeavour- 
ed to make a prolelyte of him. Their endea- 
vours in that tender age made ſome impreſſion 


upon him, but as his judgment ripened, he ſoon 


clearly diſcovered the errors of their religious 
ſyſtem. He returned home about 1664, in the 
16th year ot his age, and during his abſence his 
father having joined himſelf in fellowſhip with 
the people called Quakers, by his religious con- 
veriation and circumſpect example, as well as 


the converſe and conduct of others of that 


profeſſion, he was impreſſed with a perception 
and reliſh of the excellency of that reli- 
gion, which produced ſo remarkable a con- 
ſiſtency of conduct in life and converſation with 

the 
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| the ſpirit and precepts of the goſpel, amongſt c H a v. 
its profeſſors in a general way. XVI. 
& Under this impreſſion he was induced to at- '——— 
tend the religious meetings of this people, where. 1667. 
by he felt his inclination toward them itrengthen- 
ed, and his convincement promoted, of which 
he himſelf hath left us this account “. © It was 
not by ſtrength of argument, or by a parti- 

„ cular difquitition of each doctrine, and con- 
« vincement of my underſtanding, that I came to 
6 receive and bear witneſs of the truth; but by 
„ being ſecretly reached by the principle of 
light and life, to which they were gathered! 
for when 1 came into the f/ilent afſemblies 
* of God's people, I felt a ſecret power 
„ among them, which touched my heart, and 
as I gave way to it, I found the evil weaken- 
ing in me, and the good railed up, and fo I 
became thus Enit and united unto them, 
hungering more and more after this power 
and life, whereby I might feel myſelf per- 
* fectly redeemed.” 

In the year 1667 he was thoroughly convinced Convinces 


and made public profeſſion of the principles of this 7 1 39 
ſociety, taking up his croſs to the glory and friend. people cal- 
ſhip of the world, and deſpiſing the thame, he ef. * 
aid the reproach of Chriſt greater riches thanthe 
treaſures of Egypt, manifeſting to the world that 
the contemptible name of a Quaker could not 
deter him from following, owning and defend- 
ing truth, wherever to be found, counting all 
things as droſs in compariſon of the knowledge 
of Chriſt, which he intently ſought after and 
embraced as his crown, and received a gift in 


the 
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CHAP. the miniſtry as his greateſt honour, in which he 
laboured to bring others to the knowledge of 
166. God, and his labour was not in vain in the 

Mo receives Lord. Beſides his miniſterial labours, he was 

= 9: much engaged in controverſy with the opponents 

and flanderers of the ſociety, chiefly his own 
countrymen, both verbally and in writing ; for 
which buſineſs his qualifications were remark- 
ably eminent, being not only maſter of uſeful 
litcrature, but of a clear comprehenſion, a ca- 
pacious reach of thought, a cloſe and convincing 
manner of reaſoning, delivercd in a neat ſtyle, 
though plain and unaſtected; to which adding 
the excellency of his temper from the preva- 
lence of religion in his mind, whereby he was 
fo preſerved in coolneſs, that paſhon (fo general 
in controverſial writers) did not blind his judg- 
ment, or lead him into indecent reflection, whilſt 
his regard to plain truth prevented him from 
flattering error or excuſing calumny. His _ 
of thought penetrated to the bottom of his ſu 


ject, and pointed out clearneſs of method, and 


the weight of his arguments proved him an over- 
matcli tor his antagoniits. In ſhort, by means 
of his eſſays, and thoſe of William Penn and 
ſome other cotemporary writers, as George 
Whitehead, Thomas Elwood, Iſaac Penington, 
&c. Ouakerifm (ſo called) hitherto expoſed to 
contempt and odium, by the hideous form where- 
in their adverſaries (particularly the pricits of 
d denominations) had mitrepreſented and 
fed it to publics view, began to put on a 
2 pleaſing appearance, and to be exhibited in 
its native and genuine complexion, whereby the 
candid and CPS part of mankind were 
ready to own it to be no abſurd combination of 
wild 
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wild notions, but a regular ſyſtem of important, c HAP. 
rational and practical truths. : ; 

Yet it is not from hence to be conceived that |, 667. 
they introduced any new doctrines into this ſo- 
ciety, or modelled a new ſyſtem of principles, 
for theſe had been their tenets from the begin- 
ning ; but through a candid examination of their 
doctrine and practice, they were convinced, and 
induced to join the ſociety, amongſt whom they 
found theſe doctrines received as articles of faith 
and rules of practice. 

About this time Roger Haydock of Lanca- RogerHay- 
ſhire came over to this ſociety, whoſe converſi- Sd. 
on had ſomething peculiar in it. His elder 
brother John having joined their communion, 
occaſioned conſiderable uneaſineſs to his mother, 

a zealous Preſbyterian z when Roger coming to 
his father's houſe, and being reputed a learned 
intelligent man, ſhe prevailed upon him to uſe 
his endeavours to convince his brother of the 
abſurdity of his choice, and diſſuade him from 
perſiſting therein: he accordingly entered into 
diſcourſe with him upon the ſubject, when John 


gave him ſuch cogent reaſons for his change, as 


toon put him to ſilence; his mother being dil- 
pleaſed that he did not hold out the argument 
more ſtoutly, he told her, it was truth, and he 
could not gainſay it. Being thus brought to the 
acknowledgment of the truth, he ſoon came to 
make publick profeihon thereof, and in procels 
of time hecame an eminent miniſter, and a very 


ſerviceable member of this ſociety. 


Miles 1!athead travelling this year in Devon- Mc it 


. head taken 
ſhire, an being taken up and brought before —_ 5 
the ma ates, was aſked, what buſineſs he (who wonfhire. 

dwelt 


« Sewel, 
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e H AP. dwelt in Weſtmoreland) had in Devonſhire ? 


XVI. Io which he anſwered, that he was come to 


"To ſee ſome of his old friends, whom formerly 
7* about ten years ago he had acquaintance with. 
One of the magiſtrates aſked him what were 
the names of his friends he meant, upon which 
he named ſeveral former magiſtrates of that coun- 
ty: one of the preſent magiſtrates remarked, 
Truly, gentlemen, though this man calls theſe 

« his friends, yet they have been his perſecu- 

„ tors.” Another-of the magiſtrates then gave 
him an account of the difaſters which had be- 
fallen them, and how they had loſt their eſtates; 
that one of them had been impriſoned for high 
treaſon, and was eſcaped out of jail and had 
fled the country, adding, if thele men were 


your perſecutors, you may be ſure they will 


trouble you no more; for if they that perſe- 
cuted you have no better fortune than theſe 
% men, I wiſh that neither I nor any of my 
<6 friends may have any hand in perſecuting 
cc you.“ 
Death and In this year Richard Farnſworth laid down 
charaQer of the body in the city of London. He was one 
farnſ. of the firſt that received George Fox's teſtimo- 
—_ ny, ſoon after his releaſe from his impriſonment 
at Darby, while the name of Quaker was but 
juſt known; and joined him in tociety and mi- 
niſterial labour, which was attended with ſuch 
a convincing power, that many were converted 
by him from the evil of their ways; and he was 
not only admitted to a part in che miniſtry of 
the goſpel with his brethren, but partook in the 
ſufferings to which they were expoſed. About 
the year 1656, walking with one of his friends 
in the ſtreet of Banbury, he met the mayor and 


a juſtice 
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a juſtice of peace whoſe name was Allen, And CHAP. 
becauſe he did not put off his hat to them, Allen XVI. 
in a paſlion ſtruck it off his head. They after. WWW 
wards ſent for him and committed him to priſon. 1667. 
Next day when their pride and paſſion were a 
little abated, they ſent for him, and told him, 
if he would pay the jailer's fees and promiſe to 
go out of the town that night, he ſhould have 
his liberty: but he would promiie nothing, 
knowing that they had commutted him illegally. 
Wheretore, to cover their unlawful procedure, 
they tendered him the oath of abjuration, and 
his refuſal furniſhed them with a pretence for his 
recommitment to priſon, where he lay about ſix 
months. | 

After about fifteen years ſpent in acting and 
ſuffering for thoſe doctrines, he had received as 
truth, he was taken ill in London, and a ſhort 
time before his departure out of this life, gave 
the following evidence of his full aſſurance of 
faith, and exhortation to his friends with affect- 
ing energy and ſtrength of ſpirit, as if he were 
in full Eealth, Friends, God hath been mightily 
with me, and ſupported me at this time, and his 
preſence and power have encompaſſed me all along; 
God hath appeared for the owning of my teſtimony. 
— am filled with his love more than I am able to 
expreſs. Gd hath really appeared for us.—T here- 
fore I beſeech you, friends, here of the city of Lon- 
don, whether I live or die, be you faithful io the 
teſtimony which God hath committed to you. 

>The Earl of Clarendon, prime müniſter to King 
Charles, and reputed to have been a principal 
promoter of all the ſeverities hitherto inflicted 

ON 


d Rapin. 
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Cc H A P.on the diſſenters, and contriver of the penal laws, 
. dy raiſing or exaggerating rumours of plots, 
1667. about this time loſt his influence, and became 
himſelf obnoxious to popular odium and unme- 
rited proſecution : this gave the diſſenters en- 
couragement to hope for more eaſe, which they 
enjoyed for a ſeaſon: and perhaps it may not 
be unworthy of remark, that with what meaſure 
be had meted, it was meaſured out to him 
again : for he, who had been inſtrumental to 
the impriſoning and baniſhment of numbers of 
innocent perſons for no cauſe, or on trivial 
grounds, was himſelf at laſt condemned to 
baniſhment on groundleſs or frivolous accuſa- 

tions. 
In Berkſhire, Armourer continued his arbi- 
Further in- trary proceedings through this year, while per- 


c——— BA ſubſided in a great meaſure in moſt 
rode aud Other parts. Coming with his man to the meet- 
1 ing, the man looking in at the door and going 
aut again, pulled the door after him, which 


having a ſpring lock ſhut them out. His maſter 
finding the door faſt, called for a fledge to break 
it open; but one within opening it, that no 
handle might be made thereof to throw a ſuſpi- 
cion of plotting upon them, he manifeſted the 
violence of his temper by ſaying, if it had not 
been opened for him he would have broken it 
open. Upon his being let in, he ſent nine of 
the perſons aſſembled to priſon; one of them, 
Mary Coale (whoſe huſband was under ſentence 
of premunire) he committed for ſix months; 
three women were committed on the third of- 

fence in order to baniſhment. 
At the ſucceeding aſſizes at Abingdon, they 
were arraigned, and pleaded not guilty, but 
their 
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their trial was poſtponed, Henry Adams on c HA P. 
a like indictment was tried, but no record of *Y* 
his firſt or ſecond offence could be produced, 667. 
nor did any witneſs appear to prove a third urzuſt ver- 
offence, ſo that the jury brought him in not flerß 
guilty, This verdict being diſpleaſing to the Adanu. 
court, the jury were ſent back, and by Armour- 

er's influence and menaces, who ſwore that the 
records, though loſt, were true, ſome of the ju 

brought in a contrary verdict, which the reſt, 
through fear, did not oppole. Upon which the 


priſoner was remanded to jail; but no ſentence 


pronounced againſt him in court. When he 


afterwards aſked the jailer, chat order he had 
concerning him? His anſwer was, Harry, thee 
art for tranſportation ; they have done it ſince 
among themſelves.” He continued in priſon 
five years 'till releaſed with others in 1672. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Thomas Vincent, a Preſbyterian Preacher, wilifies 
Friends, who demanded a publick Meeting to 
windicate themſelves. The Meeting held, but in- 
terrupted by the Rudeneſs of the Audilory.— 
William Penn appeals-*to the Publick in a little 
Tract. For which he is impriſoned in the Tower. 
here he writes No Croſs no Crown.—— 
Death of Thomas Loc, Joſiah Cole, and Fran- 
cis Howgill. Account of Fofrtah Cole and Francis 
Howgill. | 


2 ”. ALTHOUGH the Quakers (ſo called) were 


XVII. 
. 


1668. 


freer from diſturbance by the government than 
in the foregoing years, yet they met with ſome 
uncaſineſs and trouble from another quarter. 
The other ſocieties of Diſſenters were, ſome of 
them, during the heat of perſecution, ready to 
acknowledge the chriſtian courage of this people, 
in ſtanding in the gap, and bearing open teſti- 
mony to the truth they believed in, in oppoſition 
to human laws; as by this means, while the 
weight of ſufferings fell upon them, theſe other 
eſcaped more eaſily: but as theſe other ſocieties 
at bottom, bore them no good will, as ſoon as 
the ſuſpenſion of perſecution encouraged their 
preachers to officiate publickly, they returned to 
promulgate their inveCtives againſt the Quakers. 


Thomas Vincent, a Preſbyterian preacher, loſing 


two of his hearers, who going to the Quakers 
meetings, 
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meetings, to ſee for themſelves, whether theyCH AP. 
were ſo erroneous in principle and practice, as XVII. 
they had been repreſented, were convinced, and 
joined their ſociety : this ſo irritated Vincent, 1668. 
that he indulged his paſſion in a licence of ex- Vincent 3 


preſſion, not only beyond the bounds of chriitian Pretbyte- 
rian preach- 


moderation, but of common decency, telling his , vilifies 


. the people 
hearers, that he had as lief they would go to a alle Cu- 


bawdy-houſe, as to frequent the Quakers meet- ters, 


ings, becauſe of their erroneous, damnable doc- 
trines ; and pointing to the window faid, if there 
ſhould ſtand a cup of poiſon, I would rather 
drink it, than ſuck in their damnable doctrines. 
He farther expreſſed himſelf in this manner to 
one of them, if ever you go again, I will give 
you up, and God will give you up, that you may 
believe a lie and be damned. | 

Theſe railing accuſations coming to the ears , 4 
of ſome of the people at whom they were caſt, manded a 
they demanded of him a publick meeting to vin- Pick „ 
dicate themſelves from theſe foul aſperſions, or vindicate 


give him an opportunity to prove them, if he themſelves, 


were able; which, after ſome demur, he agreed 


to; but took care to have the houſe filled be- 
fore the hour appointed with his own hearers 
and partiſans, alſo to procure three aſliſtants, 
Thomas Danſon, Thomas Doolittle and 
Maddocks. 

George Whitehead and William Penn attend- 
ed this meeting, to hear what erroneous doctrines 
Vincent could charge the . ang with, and 
what proofs he could bring; but inſtead thereof The meer- 
he took upon him the office of a catechiſt, open- ing held. 
ing the conference with this queſtion, Whether rupted by - 
they owned one Godhead in three diſtinct and ſepa- aud. 
rate perſons? On which ſubje& framing an in- 

P 2 concluſive 
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c H A P.concluſive and unintelligible ſyllogiſm, after the * 

x VII. manner of argumentation then in uſe, George W, 

| Whitehead rejected his terms as not to be found bi 

| 1668. in ſcripture, nor deducible from the text he in- PL 

| | ſtanced; wherefore he deſired him to explain hi 

| | the terms ſo that they might be underſtood, | B 

[| inaſmuch as God did not uſe to wrap his truths |} an 

| | in heatheniſh metaphyſicks, but deliver them in F hi 

1 plain language; but they would neither Keep to 1 

F ſcripture terms, nor allow them in their antago- Þ 2 

| | niſts, calling George Whitehead's explanation 1 

5 and reduction of their matter to ſcripture ſenſe, dr 

3 to ſuit it to the auditors apprehenſion, an indi- ®) 

| | rect way of anſwering; and after many rude in- — 

| ſults offered them by ridiculing, hiſſing, ſhoving : 

| and ſtigmatizing with opprobrious nicknames, 8e 

| Vincent abruptly broke up the meeting by falling P 
to his prayer, wherein with an affected tone he 

accuſed them as blaſphemers ; and then to de- 55 


prive them of an opportunity of clearing them- 
ſelves, he deſired the people to withdraw, giv- 
ing them an example by retreating himſelf with Þ P 


his three coadjutors. But ſome of the people 5 
ſtaying, they found an opportunity of vindicat- wy 
ing themſelves from the invectives of their adver- bak 
. taries. 1 * 
Z They applied to Thomas Vincent for another 1 
3 opportunity, but he evaded it. Wherefore Wil- _o 
3 > ham Penn appealed to the publick in a little TR 
to the pub- piece, entitled, The ſandy foundation ſhaken, which TY 

= little piece, gave great offence to ſome powerful ecclefiaſticks, Þ 
1 who preſently applied to their accuſtomed me- 3 
1 for which thod of refuting what they call error, viz. for an ” 
he is impri- lit 


nes in he order for impriſoning him in the tower of Lon- 
| Tower, don. There was he under cloſe confinement, 
| and even denied the viſits of his friends; but 
| | | | yet 


A. e 


us 


r 
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et his enemies attained not their purpoſe. 
when his ſervant brought him word, 


229 


For CH AP, 


that the XVII. 


biſhop of London was reſolved he ſhould either www 
publickly recant, or die a prifoner, he ſignified 1668. 


his reſolution alſo that his priſon ſhould be his 
grave, before he would yield the leaſt compli- 
ance in violation of his conſcience ; for he owed 


his conſcience to no mortal man. 


A ſpirit warmed in the cauſe of religion, the 


love of God, and the welfare of mankind, ever 


purſues its main deſign. This worthy perſon, pre- 
cluded from the opportunity of promoting piety 
by his miniſterial labours, was not in his con- 
finement unmindtul of this great purpoſe of his 


lite, he applied himſelf to promote it by writing: 


Several treatiſes were the fruits of his ſolitude, 


particularly that excellent one, entitled © 
* Crols no Crown,” 


No 


a book tending to pro- 


where he 
writes his 


mote the general defign of religion, was well . 


accepted, and hath paſſed lundry impreſſions. 


And in order to clear himſelf from the af- 
perſions caſt upon him in relation to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, &c. he publiſhed a picce 
by 
way of apology for“ The ſandy Foundation 
<« ſhaken,” in which he ſo ſucceſsfully vindicated 


called “ Innocency with her open Face,” 


himſelf, that ſoon after he was releaſed from his 
impriſonment, which had been of ſeven months 


continuance *. 


The latter part of this year and beginning of 
the next deprived this ſociety of three eminent 
and ſerviceable members, viz. Thomas Loe, Jo- 
With the abi- Death of 


ſhah Coale and Francis Howgill. 


lities and qualifications of I homas Loe, the rea- 


2 Sewel. 


der 


no * GTO", 


Thomas 
Loe 
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CHAP.der hath been partly made acquainted at his 
XVII. firſt introduction into this work. He viſited Ire- 
land ſeveral times, and having an excellent gift 
1668. in the miniſtry, was much followed, and had 


generally crowded audiences, amongſt whom his, 


Piety pro- Miniſtry was effectual to bring many over into 
moted. the ſociety of his friends, We have juſt obſerv- 


ed it was by his powerful miniſtry, as the inſtru- 


2 mental means, that William Penn was firſt reach- 
Fiis cha- ed and afterwards convinced. He was a man 
bpof a fine natural temper, eaſy, affable and pleaſ- 
ing in converſation, benevolent in his diſpoſi- 
tion, and tenderly ſympathizing with his friends 
in affliction, which made his company not only 
profitable from the ſubjects of his inſtructive ob- 
ſervations, but deſirable and agreeable from the 
manner of them; whereby he gained the affec- 
tion and eſteem of thoſe he converſed with, 
and opened a door for the readier reception of 

his miniſtry, 
He alſo travelled in divers parts of England, 
and was ſeveral times impriſoned for his teſti- 
mony. By his travels and labours his natural 


{ſtrength was impaired, and coming to London 


this year in the courſe of his travels, he was 
there ſeized with that diſeaſe, which terminated 
his labours and his exiſtence in the body. 

His pious end was agreeable to the tenour of 
his life, having in the time of health, choſen 
and ſteadily purſued himſelf (and zealouſly ex- 
horted others to chooſe) that good part which 
ſhould never be taken from him, he felt the conſo- 
lation thereof in his bodily weakneſs. At which 

time being viſited by William Penn, for whom 
he cheriſhed the beſt deſires to the laſt, he ad- 
dreſſed to him the following exhortation, Bear 
thy 


PEOPLE ALLE Y QUAKE RS . 
thy croſs, and. tand faithful to God ; 


then he willc HAP. 


give thee an everlaſting crown of glory that ſhall XVII. 


not be taken from thee. 
which ſhall proſper than that which the holy men 
of old walked in. God hath brought immortality 
to light, and life immortal is felt. His love over- 
comes my heart. Glory be to his name for ever- 
more. This dying teſtimony of his honoured 
friend to the virtue of that grace and truth, 
through fidelity to which he was enabled to at- 
tain victory over death, and triumph over the 
terrors of the grave, muſt have been a comfort- 
able and confirming evidence to William Penn 
of the ſolidity of that religion, of which he had 
been effectually convinced by the ſame worthy 
man. At another time Thomas Loe ſaid to his 
friends that ſtood by his bed-fide, Be nat troubled, 
the love of God overcomes my heart. And to Geo. 
Whitehead and others, the Lord is good to me, 
this day he hath covered me with his glory, I am 
weak but am refreſhed to ſee you. Another friend 
aſking him how he was, he anſwered, «© Iam 
* near leaving you, I think; but am as well in 
* my f{pirit as 1 can defire, I bleſs the Lord; I 
* never ſaw more of the glory of God than 1 
have done this day.” Thus rejoicing in hope 
till his end; his parting breath expreſſed a long 
of praiſe to that Almighty being, whote good- 
nels preſerved him through lite, and deſerted him 
not in his end. 

Joſiah Coale was born at Winterborn, Glou- 


ceſterſhire, near the city of Briſtol, and wag Shargeter of 


one amongſt the great number of thoſe, who 
were reached, and turned to a cloſe attention to 
the light of Chriſt in their own hearts by the 
powerful and effectual miniitry of John Aud- 

land 


There is no other way 


Oo 
1668. 


Death and 


Joſial Coals 
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c HAP.land about the year 1655; whoſe teſtimony 
XVII. made ſo deep an impreſſion on him, as produced 
» a folid and earneſt deſire after redemption and 


1668, 


ſalvation : And from the clear ſenſe of his con- 
dition and deficiency of that ſtate of purity 
which by the light in his conſcience was diſco— 
vered neceſſary to be attained, in order to peace 
and happineſs, he walked for a time mourntully 
under judgment for fin, and that godly ſorrow, 
which worketh true repentance ; and by taking 
heed to that which reproved him for evil, he 
received ſtrength to get the victory over it; 
being purified by the waſhing of regeneration, 
he became well prepared for the reception of a 
oh in the miniſtry, and proved an able and zea- 
ous miniſter of the goſpel ; to this ſervice. he 
devoted his whole lite; Few ſpent themſelves 
more in the ſervice of God and man than he 
did ; it being the delight and principal engage- 
ment of his foul, from the time of his conver- 
ſion, to teſtify with zeal againſt iniquity, and 
promote truth and righteouſneſs amongſt man- 
kind; for which he was well qualified by a pe- 
euliar talent; his teſtimony being as a ſword 
ſharp and piercing againſt the workers of iniquity, 
attended with an eminent power penetrating the 
very fouls of the auditors, At other times 
flowing in a ſtream of life and ne 
conſolation to the pious and virtuous. 

To him, with his brethren, it was glven not 
only to believe in the truth, but to ſufter for it. 
He was hardly diſtinguiſhed as a member of this 
fociety, until he was impriſoned in 1656 in New- 
gate in Briſtol, along with Thomas 7 

Or 


A Befſe, v. i. p. 14. 


8 r Ac 
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for bearing teſtimony to the truth in one of the 
public places of worſhip, having been {firſt griev- 
ouſly abuſed by the populace, and dragged WY V 


CHAP. 
XVII. 


bareheaded under the ſpouts in a time of 1668. 


rain. In the fame year at Melcomb-Regis in 
Dorſetſhire, Joſiah with three other friends, for 
their chriſtian intention of exhorting the people 
to piety, met with ſevere and deſpiteful abuſe 
from them, and atter being violently beaten by 
them, were by the mayor committed to 
priſon. ' "© 

In the year 1658 believing i it his duty to pay 
a religious vitit to the Enghih Colonies in An 


Viſits the 


Amcrican 


rica, and not being able to procure a paſſage to Colonies, 


New England (no maſter of a ſhip being willing 


and makes 
a dangerous 


to take him, for fear of the penalties enacted 1n journey 


that {tate againſt ſuch of them as ſhould bring 
in any Quakers) he in company with Thomas 
Thirſton got a paſſage to Virginia, whence * 
made their way on foot through a tract of wil- 
derneſs of ſeveral hundred miles, until then deem- 
ed impaſſable for any but the Indians, a hardy 
race of men. By the Indians [of the Suſque- 
hana Tribe] thefe ſtrangers were treated with 
remarkable attention and hoſpitality, being not 
only entertained by them with the beſt lodging 
and proviſions which they had, but provided 
with guides to conduct them to the Dutch plan- 
tations, from which they proceeded to New 
England. Yet the journey of theſe travellers, 
through that large. uncultivated wildernels, was 
attended with much hardſhip and danger, for 
they had not only pinching cold to encounter 
with, in the winter ſeaſon, but were often in 
danger of being devoured by wild beaſts, or pe- 
riſhing 1 in unknown waters, marſhes and 3 
8⁰ 


throug h 
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c H A P. So that even their adverſaries, admired at their 

XVII. preſervation, in which more than human power 
» was manifeſted. 

dsds, «In New England he partook of the treatment 

had jadend. uſually given to his friends in that juriſdiction. 

Being in company with John Copeland, in a 

friend's houſe at Sandwich, they were both ſeized 

there, haled out in a violent manner and ſent to 

priſon. He was ſome time after baniſhed from 

Maryland. The comparing of his treatment 

here with that which he received amongſt thoſe 

generally termed ſavages, as ſuppoled deſtitute 

of religion and civilization, gives them the ad- 

vantage as to civility and humanity above thoſe 

lofty profeſſors of New England, whole natural 


tempers had been imbittered by falſe principles 


of religion, to the eradication of all tenderneſs, 
and compaſſion towards thoſe who differed from 
them. He travelled alſo through Maryiand and 
Barbadoes ; and in Europe through moſt parts 
of England, and in Holland and the Low Coun- 
tries, in the work of the miniſtry, which being 
animated by a divine power, was effectual to 
the converſion of many. To this ſervice he de- 
voted the prime of his life and ſtrength, and 
continued unmarried, that, being diſengaged 
from worldly cares, he might be more at li- 
berty to attend to his miniſtry. And though 
he went through many perils, impriſonments and 
perſecutions, he was valiant in the cauſe of truth, 
undaunted in danger, and by the ſupport of 'a 
peaceful conſcience borie up above the fear of 
man. Diſintereſted in his endeavours to pro- 


mote pure religion, he was careful not to make 


1 Beſle, 
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the goſpel chargeable; but having an eſtate of HAN. 
his own, he freely ſpent it in the beſt ſervice; XVII. 
And not only in his travels bore his own charges WWW 
abroad, but was an exemplary pattern of libera- 1068. 
lity at home. 

His natural temper was chearful ; but religion 
tempering it with ſeriouſneſs, and his unaffected 
affability being mixed with a circumſpect and 
exemplary demeanour, his whole converſation 
illuſtrating the purity of his religion, was an 
ornament to his profeſſion, and a confirmation 
in the truth to thoſe whom his miniſtry had con- 
verted thereto. 

Having by- hardſhips in his travels and im- 
priſonments, and his zealous miniſterial ſervices 
for the ſpace of twelve years, waſted his natural 
ſtrength, he finiſhed an honourable, uſeful and 
virtuous lite at a middle age by a gradual de- 
cline ; but the warmth of his zeal and the firm- 
neſs of his ſpirit bore him up in the exerciſe of 
his miniſtry for a ſeaſon, until the increaſe of his 
diſtemper obliged him to ſubmit to confinement. 
During which George Fox viſiting him, enquir- 
ed whether any thing lay on his mind to the friends 
in England? © But he ſignified, that having diſ- 
charged his duty fully in his travels amongſt 
them, he had nothing on his mind to write. 

George, after praying by him, ſeeing him grow 
heavy, adviſed him to lie down, which he did; 
but being more uneaſy in this poſture, he ſoon 
roſe again with the help of his friends, and fitting 
on the ſide of the bed, with an affecting power 
he addreſſed his friends fitting by with the fol- 
lowing exhortation, Well, friends, be Tate 10 

od, 
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CH AP. God, and have a ſingle eye to his glory, and ſeek 


XVII. 


nothing for ſelf or your own glory: And if any 


thing of that ariſe, judge it down by the power f 


1668. 


Francis 


Howgill. 


the Lord God, that ſo you may ftand approved in 
his fight, and anſwer his witneſs in all people; 


then will you have the reward of life. For my 


part I have thus far finiſhed my teſtimony, and 
have peace with the Lord: His Majeſty is with 
me, and his crown of life is upon me. So mind m 

love to all my friends. He ſaid to Stephen Criſp, 
Dear heart, heep low in the holy ſeed of God, 
and that will be thy crown for ever. A little 
afterwards fainting, and being e by his 
friends, he departed in their arms, as one falling 
into an eaſy ſleep; full of conſolation he paſſed 
into immortal lite at the age of thirty-five years 
and two months. 

As Francis Howgill was one of the principal 
perſons amongſt the firſt promulgators of the doc- 
trines of this ſociety, his qualifications, his vir- 
tues, his ſervices and his ſufferings have been in 


various inſtances laid before the reader. We left 


him confined in priſon under a rigorous and un- 
deſerved ſentence of premunire, from which he 
was only releaſed by death: He lay near five 
years under this ſentence, deprived of every com- 
fort and convenience in the power of his perſe- 
cutors to take from him; but the freedom of his 
ſpirit and the purity of his conſcience (poſleſ- 
ſions beyond the reach of human power) he re- 
tained unimpaired, remembering, doubtleſs, the 
gracious promiſe of the hundredfold in this 
life, and in the world to come life everlaſt- 
ing. 


This 


ee SC 
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This valuable member of ſociety was a native CHAP. 
of Weſtmoreland, educated in the profeſſion of xvi. 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and trained up at the WY 


Univerſity, in order to be ordained to the prieſt's 


complying with the ceremonies thereof, he with- 
drew from that communion, joined in ſociety 


1668. 
His educa- 
office in the church; but being ſcrupulous of thn. + 


with the independents, and became a preacher joo, the 
of eminence among them, being in eſteem no indepen- 


leſs for his virtue and exemplary converiation, 
than for a zealous and laborious diſcharge of 
his duty as a miniſter. Yet ſtill he found not 
that ſatisfaction in himſeit which he deſired, 
feeling, notwithſtanding his punctuality in faſt- 
ing, praying and other religious exerciſes, the 
root of fin ſtill remained in him. The pre- 
vailing opinion that Chriſt had taken the guilt 
of ſin upon himſelf, he was afraid to repoſe his 
dependence upon, his conſcience ſuggeſting to 
him, his ſervant thou art vun thou obeyeſt. 
Encreafing in underſtanding, it was revealed in 
him, that the Lord would tcach the people him- 
ſelf, and that the time approached nigh. It was 
not long 'till George Fox had that remarkable 
meeting at Firbank chapel, where Francis oilict- 
ated, and hearing him aſter: that, the light of 
Chriſt in man ſhews the way to Christ, he was 
deeply affected thereby, believing it to be a cer- 
tain truth. And in conſequence attending to the 
reproofs of this inward light, he perceived the 
unfruitfulneſs of all his own righteouſneſs, and 
his labour therein: He now forſock the inde- 
pendents, and taking up the croſs, joined him- 
ſelf to the deſpiſed and perſecuted ſociety of the 
people called Quakers, and in ſilence and patient 
reſignation, bearing the adminiſtration of con- 

demnation 


dents. 


Convinced 
v George 
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CHAP. demnation for ſin, in due time he was favoured 
XVII. with the experience of a happy tranſition to the 
LL more glorious diſpenſation of juſtification in 
1668. righteouſneſs, and fitted by previous ſanctifica- 
tion for the reception of a gift in the miniſtry. But 
upon his public appearance as a miniiter among 
His firſt in- this people, both the prieſts and magiſtrates, his 
Prnonment former friends and admirers, turned his enemies; 
and almoſt as ſoon as he was known as ſuch 
he was confined by their means (as we have ſeen) 
in a very filthy uncomfortable priſon in Appleby, 
and detained there for ſome time without any le- 
gal cauſe. After his releaſe, he proſecuted his 
ſervice in his miniſtry with zeal and diltgence, 
travelling about moſtly on foot to promote righ- 
Travels  teouſnels, or to ſerve the ſociety of which he 
hoot, was a member. He and Edward Burrough were 
almoſt conſtant companions in goſpel labour, 
cloſely connected in unity of ſpirit and ſenti- 
ment, in ſimilarity of abilities for ſervice, and 
in the pure bonds of goſpel fellowſhip; which 
drew from Francis a very pathetick teſtimony to 
the memory” and worth of his beloved compa- 

nion, when ſo ſuddenly taken away. 
In the year 1661 being in London he ſuffered 
Second im- impriſonment amongſt the multitude of his 
prifonment friends taken up in conſequence of the inſur- 
rection of the fifth-monarchy men. And after 
he was ſet at liberty, continued his labours and 
travels as before, till the year 1663, that he 
was ſummoned to appear before the magiſtrates 
at Kendal, as before related, and in conſequence 
premunired and impriſoned for life. * On the 
20th of 11mo. called January 1668-9 he 3 
is 


\ 


f Sewel. 


he ne VE 
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his courſe in this life, in his priſon at Appleby, c M Av. 


after a ſickneſs of nine days. During his im- XVII. 
priſonment, he evidenced the peaceful and eaſy —v— 
tenour of his ſoul, by his patience, and reſigned 1668. 
acquieſcence in all his ſufferings ; and that his 
outward loſſes were abundantly compenſated by 
that inward peace, which he was favoured with 
in reward of fidelity to manifeſted duty: Where- 
by in his ſickneſs he was preſerved to the laſt in 
that amiable equanimity ; which had ſo re- 
markably characterized him through life. As 
he approached the verge of time, he felt the full 
benefit of his having paſſed the time of his ſo- 
journing here in fear; being, through this laſt 
ſcene of mortality, borne up in his ſpirit ſupertor 
to his ſufferings, by the ſerenity of his conſcience; 
and above the tear of death, by feeling the ſting 
thereof taken away. Expreſſing himſelf in his 
ſickneſs; That he was content, and ready to die; piety pro- 
praiſing the Almighty for the many ſweet enjoy- moted. 
ments and refreſhing ſeaſons, he had been favoured 
with on that his priſon-bouſe bed whereon he lay, 
freely forgiving all who had an hand in his re- 
ftraint. © This, (ſaid he,) was the place of my 
&« firft impriſonment, and if it be the place of my 
„ laying down the body, I am content.“ Two days 
before his death, his wife and friends being pre- 
ſent, he addreiled himſelf to them as follows, 
Friends, as to matter of words, you muſt 
* not expect much more from me, neither is 
< there any great need of it; as to ſpeak to mat- 
e ters of faith to you, who are ſatisfied, only 
% that you remember my dear love to all friends 
* who enquire of me, for I ever loved friends 
well, and any others in whom truth appear- 
* ed; and truly God will own his people as he 

e hath 
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C HAP. ec hath ever hitherto done, and as we have daily 


XVII. 


« witnefled: For no ſooner had they paſſed that 


acc againſt us for baniſhment, to the great 


1668. 


* ſuffering of many good friends, than the Lord 
& ſtirred up enemies, even three great nations, 
* whereby the violence of their hands was ta- 
« ken off. As for me, I am well, and content 
to die: I am not afraid at all of death: And 
truly, one thing I have obſerved, which is, 
that this generation paſſeth away many good 
* and valuable friends have been within theſe 
* few years taken from us, and therefore friends 
© had need to watch and be very faithful, fo 
ce that we may leave a good and not a bad ſa- 
vour to the ſucceeding generation; for you 
« ſee, it is but a little time, that any of us have 
e to ſtay here.“ 

Several of the principal inhabitants of Ap- 
pleby, and particularly the mayor, viſited him 
in his ſickneſs, and ſome of them praying that 
God might ſpeak peace to his foul, he anfwered, 
He hath done it. A few hours before he de- 
parted, ſome friends from other places being 
come to viſit him, he enquired after their wel- 
fare, and prayed fervently, That the Lord by his 
mighty power might preſerve them out of all fuch 
things as might ſpot and defile. His voice then 
by reaſon of weaknels failed, yet recovering a- 
gain he ſaid, I have ſought the way of the 
* Lord from a child, and lived innocently as 
* among men; and if any enquire concerning 
* my latter end, let them know that I die in 
« the faith in which I lived and ſuffered for.” 
After theſe words, he uttered ſome others in 
prayer to God, and fo finiſhed his lite in 

perfect 
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* perfect peace in the fiftieth year of his c HA x. 
XVII. 


The efforts of his enemies (cauſeleſsly ſuch) Yo 


s age.” 


exerted with ſeverity on his perſon and property, 
could not ſully his reputation any more than his 


conſcience: Conſpicuous for his virtues, and 


the innocence and integrity of his life, he was as 
generally reſpected and ſpoken well of amongſt 
moſt who knew him, as his ſufferings were com- 
miſerated, and the unmerited enmity and cru- 
elty of his perſecutors condemned. In his out- 
ward confinement his free ſpirit, his love to the 
brethren, and his zeal for the cauſe of truth, re- 
mained unconfined, whereby his perſecutors 
were fruſtrated in their defigns, as far as they 
expected by his impriſonment to deprive the ſo- 
ciety of his uſeful ſervices ; for although he was 
reſtrained from travelling and edifying his friends 
by his miniſtry, yet he neglected not, by his 
pen, to comfort and ſtrengthen them under their 
deep trials, in which he was their companion; 
to defend their doctrine agamſt thoſe who op- 
poſed it, and his own practice, for which he ſuf- 
fered, in a copious treatiſe againſt oaths, wherein 
he maintained the unlawfulneſs of ſwearing un- 
der the goſpel. | 

Some time before his deceaſe he made his 
will, wherein he bequeathed a token of his at- 
fectionate remembrance to ſeveral of his bre- 
thren and fellow-labourers in the miniſtry. He 
alſo left a legacy to his poor friends in thoſe 
parts where he lived. For although his perſona! 
eſtate was forfeited to the king for ever, the 
confiſcation of his real eſtate was only durin 
his life; ſo from thence having ſomething left, 
he ordered the diſpoſal thereof by will. 
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daughter. 
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He writ alſo an Epiſtle of Advice and Counſel 
as his laſt will and teſtament to his daughter, 
imparting direction for her future conduct in 
life, which conveying uſeful inſtruction to young 
people, more peculiarly thoſe of the female ſex, 


it may not be uſeleſs to annex the following ab- 
ſtract thereof. 


“ Daughter Abigail, 


* This is for thee to take heed unto and ob- 
* ferve, for the regulating thy converſation in 
* this world, ſo that thy life may be happy and 
* thy end bleſſed, and God glorified by thee in 
«© thy generation. I was not heir to great poſ- 
ſeſſions; but the Lord hath endowed me with 


a competency, and hath been as a tender fa- 


ther to me, becauſe I truſted in him, and loved 
* righteouſneſs from a child. 

My counſel to thee is, that thou remember 
* thy Creator in the days of thy youth, fear 
him and ſerve him all thy days: Firſt ſeek the 
* kingdom of God and the righteouſneſs there- 
of. Though thou be born into the world a 
** reaſonable creature, yet thou muſt be born 
again into God's image. Seek and thou ſhalt 
* find; wait and thou ſhalt receive. If thou 
„ aſk, in what and how mult I ſeek and wait? 
*© inform thee that thou muſt ſilence all thy 


cov thoughts, and thou muſt turn thy mind 


to that which is holy and good within thy- 


* ſelf, the light of Chriſt Jeſus, wherewith thou 
art enlightened, which ſhews thee when thou 
* doſt evil, and checks and reproves thee for 
* 1t: Take heed unto that, and it will ſhew the 
evil motions and thoughts; and as thou loveſt 
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it, it will ſubdue them, and preſerve thee for c HAP. 
the time to come out of the evil; and thou XVI. 

wilt feel thy heavenly Father working in thee, vw, 
and begetting thee into life, and thou wilt 1668. 


feel the power of the Lord ſtrengthening thee 
in thy little, and making thee grow in the 
immortal ſeed, and outgrow all evil, ſo that 
thou wilt daily die to it, and take no pleaſure 
in it, but in the Lord, and his goodneſs and 
virtue ſhed abroad in thy heart. Love the 
Lord with thy heart and ſoul, even him that 
made thee, and gave being to thee and all 
things in heaven and on earth. And do 
thou enquire of thy dear mother, ſhe will in- 
form thee, ſhe knows him and the way to 
life and peace; and hearken to her inſtruc- 
tions. | 
<* Be ſober- minded in thy youth, and delight 
to read the ſcriptures and friends books, and 
take heed to what thou readeſt, to conform 
thy practice thereto, as far as thou under- 
ſtandeſt, and pray often to the Lord, that he 
will encreaſe thy knowledge in his law, and 
open thy underſtanding in the things of his 
kingdom. Search thy heart often by the light 
of Chriſt in thee, bring thy deeds to it, that 
they may be tried thereby ; and examine thy- 
ſelf, how the caſe ſtands between the Lord 
and thee: And if thou feel conviction for 
any wrong thing, regard the reproofs of in- 
ſtruction, they are the way of life; humble 
thyſelf in ſorrow, and turn unto the Lord 
and he will ſnew thee mercy, and take heed 
for the time to come that thou run not into 
the ſame evil again: Keep thy heart clean; 
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ſhews it, wherein there is power, and thereby 
thou haſt power to overcome all evil. 
„Dear child, avoid ſenſual and ſinful plea- 
ſures, which are but tranſient delights termi- 
aating in miſery ; but keep under the croſs to 
the carnal will and affections; avoid evil and 
looſe company, for evil communications cor- 
rupt r manners; and aſſociate with thoſe 
who fear the Lord, who worſhip in ſpirit and 
in truth, whoſe lives are holy and exem- 
plary, and whoſe converſation is pure and 
blameleſs. 
And now, Abigail, as to thy well-being in 
this life, this is my advice and counſel unto 
thee ; love thy dear mother ; ever obey and 
honour her, and ſee thou grieve her not; 
be not ſtubborn or wilful, but ſubmiſſive to 
her inſtruction, and obedient to her com- 
mands, whoſe love hath been too great over 
thee and thy ſiſters, which hath brought too 
much trouble upon herſelf. Do thon. always 
live with her, and be an help unto her, and 
cheriſh her in her advanced years, that the 
may be comforted in thee, and her ſoul may 
bleſs thee. Love thy ſiſters, and be always 
courteous unto them and thy brother ; encou- 
rage one another to good. Learn in thy 
youth to read, write, few and knit, and all 
points of honeſt labour and good-houſewifery 
that become a maid, and as thou groweſt up 
in years labour in the affairs of the country. 
Flee idleneſs and floth as the nouriſhers of 
evil, and beware of pride and vain curioſity ; 
be well content with ſuch apparel as thy 2 
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ther will permit thee, and as thou mayeſt be c H av. 
a good example unto others. And if thou  *'E 
live to be a woman, keep thyſelf unſpotted, 1668. 
and let not thy mind out after vain jports and 
paſtimes; the end of all theſe is forrow. And 

in thy converſe with young men be very dif- 
creet, and watchful over thy affections, not 

to be unwarily drawn in to any imprudent or 
unhappy attachment. Preſerve the modeity 

of thy jex inviolate : If thou incline to marry, 

ſeek not an huſband, but let an huſband” feek 
thee: And if thou live in the fear of God, 

and lead an honeſt and virtuous life, they 

that fear God will ſeek unto thee. Let not 

out thy affections to every one that offers, but 

be very confiderate ; and above all things (if 

thou doſt marry) chooſe a religious man; and 
make thyſelf 1 — acquainted with his 
converſation and courſe of life before thou 

give conſent. Be diſcreet and wie, hide no- 
thing from thy mother, and if ſhe be living, 
marry not without her conſent. And if thou 

join thyſelf to an huſband, let it be thy eſpe- 

* g e cial care to preſerve thy affe&ion to him un- 

* | * impaired; be compliant to his defire, and 

A „ honour him before all; give kim no occaſion 

of uneaſineſs or diſſatisfaction but be gentle 

and eaſy to be entreated, and mind thy own 
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* * buſineſs: By theſe means thou wilt engage his 
P heart, and encreaſe his affection to thyſelf: 
£ & And if the Lord give thee children, bring 
f * them up in his fear, and in uſeful employment, 
id c that thou may eſt be favoured with the Lord's 


<*< blefling in th ay youth, in thy advancing years, 
* and all thy lite long. Theſe things I give thee 
* 1 
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c HA.“ in charge to obſerve as my Mind and WIIL 


XVII. 


1668. 


* and CouNSEL unto thee unalterable, 
Thy dear father, 


« FRANCIS HOW GILL.” 
© 26th, 5mo. 1666.“ 


* Perſecution for religion ſeemed at preſent to 
ſubiide; and more liberal ſentiments to have 
been adopted by the moderate part of the lead- 
ing men among the epiſcopalians. A ſcheme 
was {aid to be in agitation for comprehending the 
preſpyterians in the body of the Englith church, 
and granting a toleration to other diſſenters. 
The Chief Juſtice Hales undertook to draw up 
the bill, and the keeper of the great ſeal, Or- 
lando Bridgeman, to ſupport it in parliament 
with all his intereſt. Sheldon, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, being apprized of the deſign, gave 
the alarm to the biſhops by circular letters, en- 
joining them to make an exact enquiry into the 
number of conventicles within their reſpective 
dioceſes. Having received all the information 
he could procure, he in company with other bi- 
ſhops exerted endeavours to fruſtrate the good 
deſign, and by exaggerating all circumſtances to 
the king, prevailed with him to iſſue a procla- 
mation ordering the laws againſt non- conformiſt 
miniſters to be put in execution. The parlia- 
ment, upon meeting after the prorogation ſe- 


| conded the efforts of the biſhops, by a reſolve, 


prohibiting the bringing in any ſuch bill, by an 


addreſs 


a Neale. 


who © that divers conventicles and ſedi. 
tious aſſemblies were held in the neighbourhood 
of the parliament, in defiance of the laws, and 
endangering the public tranquillity, whereupon 
the houſe declared, they would adhere to the 


king for the ſupport of government in church 


and ſtate, Thus the perſecuting laws were kept 
in force, and in conſequence thereof ſome ſteps 
were taken to break up the meetings ot the dii- 
ſenters, which had been for ſome time held 
without moleſtation. The people called Qua- 
kers nevertheleſs, appear to have been pretty 
much undiſturbed by the civil power through 
this year, in compariſon of the former, their 
ſufferings being moſtly by excommunications, 
impriſonments and diſtraints for their conſcienti- 
ous ſcruple againſt paying cccleſiaſtical demands, 


ſeveral of which however were unrealonably ſe- 


vere *. 
In 


* Robert Goodes of Wraflingworth in Bedfordſhire, was 
proſecuted in the King's Bench Tor tithes of 451. value, at 
the ſuit of one Goodchild a tithe-farmer, who obtained a 
verdict for 1351. treble value; for which his goods we 
taken by an execution to the value of 200]. but ſo ee 
valued by the ſheriff's officers, that they pretended yet to 
want 411. 3s. 4d. of their demand, for which they took 
away his bed, and committed him to priſon, Befle, vol. i. 


From Thomas Cole of Lexden in Eſſex nine cows worth 201, 
were taken by diftreſs for tithes. Beſſe, vol. i. p. 202. 

Robert Latche of Cherinton in Kent, had his corn ſeize1 
and taken off his waggon, as he was bringing it home, by a 
perſon employed by an impropriator, who had before taken 
his tithe off the land. This proceeding was without any co- 
lour of law, and was fo rudely acted, that the ſaid Ro- 

bert's 
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In the ſpring of this year, George Fox travel- 
ling in the northern countries received intelli- 
| gence, 


bert's wife, being with child, was inhumanly abuſed, thrown 
into a ditch among the buſhes, and ſtamped upon. Belle, 
vol. 1. p. 294. 

John Sagar of Lancaſhire, proſecuted in the eccleſiaſtical 
court, was excommunicated for not appearing there at a 
time when he was cloſe ſhut up in jail, and in conſe- 
quence of that excommunication was detained in priſon four 
years and an half. His wife, affliQed at the loſs of her huſ- 
band, and the difficulty of {ſupporting four children in his ab- 
ſence, became diſtracted : The proſecutor would not permit 
him the liberty of ſo much as once viſiting his wife in that 
doleful condition. Befle, vol. 1. p. 317. 

George Craggs, prieſt of Anderley in Lincolnſhire, with 
three ſervants, came to William Cliff of that town, as he 
was loading his corn, and demanded tithes, which becauſe 
William refuſed to give him, the prieſt ordered his ſervants 
ro ſtrike him and his wife, ſaying, they are excommunicated 
perſons, and if you knock them on the head, there is no law 


againſt you : I will be your warrant ; the way is clear. His 


ſervants rot anſwering his purpoſe, he himſe!f ſtruck the 
man's wife with a fork, and the huſband defiring him to for- 
bear, and not abuſe his wife, who was then with child, the 
prieſt, enraged, puſhed her violently on the body ſeveral 
times, and threw her down; he allo ſaid to his ſervants, 
fetch my favord, I will be revenged of them. In ſhort the 
poor woman was ſo affrighted, and ſorely hurt and bruiſed, 
that ſhe ſoon after miſcarried of two children, one of which 
had plain marks of the blows received, and ſhe herſelf was 
in great danger of her life. Within a few days after this 
barbarity to the woman and her unborn babes, the prieſt alſo 


caſt her huſband into priſon by a writ de excommunicat? capi- 


endo, by that means as it were burying the man alive, whom 
he could not excite his ſervants to kill. Beſſe, vol. i. p. 
350. | 
William David of Cardiganſhire, a poor man, who rented 
ſome land at 508. per annum, was annually demanded 20s. 
for tithe, for which five times the value was conſtantly ta- 
ken, ſo that his tithe amounted to double his rent. One year 
the tithe-mongers took from him two cows, whoſe ſuckling 
calves for lack of ſuſtenance died. Beſſe, vol. i. p. 742. 
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gence, when he came into Lancaſhire, that his c H AP. 
old adverſary, Colonel Kirby, had thrown out XVII. 
threatenings, that if he came into thoſe parts ge 
would caſt him into priſon; but at the time of 1668. 


bis coming, Kirby being confined by the gout, 
he eſcaped out of his hands, continued his 
journey to Liverpool, and embarked from 
thence in company with John Stubbs and Thomas 
Briggs for Ireland, ſpent ſome time in viſit— 
ing his friends in that nation, and ſoon after his 
return married Margaret Fell. 


C1 A' FP. AVI. 


W A L E 8. 


Abuſes of Friends previous to the Inſurrection of 
the Fifth-monarchy men.—Unlawful Seizure of 
Cattle. —Sufferings of Francis Winſon.—Of Se- 
weral Friends conſequent to the Inſurrefion.— 


Of Friends of Shrewſbury. 


Ine number of the people called Quakers inc HA f. 
many parts of this principality being confidera- XVIII. 
bly encreaſed, they were expoſed to the like — 
ſeverities with their friends in England, even 1660. 
before the inſurrection of the fifth- monarchy | 
men had furniſhed a palliative for violating the 
| king's 
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c H A Þ. king's promiſe of protection to tender conſci- 
. We meet with the following ſpecimen 
1660. of the malicious diſpoſition Which actuated their 
adverſaries, and of their precipitancy, in theſe 
remote parts as well as many others, hurrying 
them into perſecution without waiting for any 
apparent cauſe or colourable pretence, except 
that of holding their religious meetings. 
Abuſes of In Merionethfhire, in the month called Auguſt, 
friends pre- . . "Pits. 
vious to the About fourteen friends being met for religious 
inorredion worſhip, were atlaulted by Alban Vaughan, and 
monarchy ſeveral rude perſons armed with ſwords, who 
oy. haled them out of the meeting place, and threat- 
ened to carry them to Carmarthen caſtle twenty- 
fix miles off; but after they had driven them 
about two miles, frequently ſtriking them with 
their ſwords, they let them go. A few days af- 
ter the ſame body of armed men on horſeback 
came to the ſeveral dwelling houſes of thoſe they 
had thus abuſed, and haled them out by vio— 
jence, ſome out of their beds, wounding, beat- 
ing and bruiſing ſeveral ; and drove them on foot 
before thcir horſes twenty miles to Bala : Four 
of them were required to take the oath of al- 
legiance, and for refuſing it were committed to 
the jailer's cuſtody, who put them in irons, and 
cauſed them to go fettered twelve miles to pri- 
fon, where he kept them with others of their 
friends, above twenty in all, about fifteen or 
ſixteen weeks, not ſuffering any to carry them 
food or other neceflaries, and taking away their 
bibles, inkhorns, knives and money, and daily 
inſulting and abuſing them in a barbarous man- 
ner. 
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| Nor was the corporal abuſe and impriſonment c H Ap. 

of their perſons a fufficient gratification of the XIII. 

malignity or avarice of their perſecutors, exor ——v— 

bitant depredation was added to perſonal injury; LOG, 

for ſeveral of ſaid perſons, during their impri- ed 

ſonment, had their cattle ſeized in great num-cardle. 

bers, about ſix hundred and fifty head in all, 

Which were driven to Bala, there fold, and the 

© amount diſpoſed of at pleaſure, without render- 

ing any account thereof to the owners. 

They continued to be harraſſed in like manner 

in different parts of this principality ; their meet- 

ings being illegally broken up by foldiers with 

{words drawn and lighted matches ; they gene- | 

rally took the men to ſome juſtice to tender 77 

them the oaths, and for their conſcientious re- 1 

fuſal drove them in crowds to priſon, until the 3 

inſurrection of the Millenarians or fitth-monar- © 

chymen broke out, upon which the friends in 1 

Wales ſuffered equally with their brethren in the 10 

different parts of England. Francis Winſon was 5ufringsof 

taken out of his own houſe by ſoldiers, kept nn 

two days upon guard, and ſixteen days at the poor man. 3 

marſhal's houſe, where he was hardly uled ; after Vi 

which he was brought before the commiſſioners, 1 

who tendered him the oath, and ſent him to pri- 

ſon, where he was ſhut up in a dungeon. He 

was a poor labouring man, had a wife and five 

ſmall children, whoſe ſubſiſtence depending upon 

his labour, they ſuffered much hardſip by means #f 

of his confinement. 9 
On the ziſt of the month called January, Su gering, — 

Walter Jenkins, John Williams, Philip Wil- H -veral 


. 


12 . > friends, con- f 7% 
liams and Charles Jenkins were forcibly taken 1. quent to uh 
out of their beds, their doors being bro- tc ar- a 


rection. 


ken open by a party of horſe, ſeveral of whoſe _ 
officers |. 
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officers were papiſts. They broke open their 


5 and trunks under pretence of ſearching 


1660. 


for arms, and though their violent ſearch diſco- 
vered none, they drove theſe inoftenſive men 
ſeveral miles, through mire and dirt, to an old 
caſtle, where they were detained until the next 
morning, when the captain of the troop came, 
and ordered a party of rude ſoldiers to conduct 
them to Monmouth, who drove them thither 
moſt inhumanly along the dirty road, not ſuffer- 
ing them to walk on the foot-way. The mayor 
of Monmouth committed them to priſon for re- 
fuſing to ſwear, where they were confined in a 
place noiſome and offenſive by its filthineſs to an 
extraordinary degree. Hither William John, 
who was taken from his buſineſs in the field, was 
ſent to bear them company, where being con- 
tined together ſeveral of them fell fick, through 
the noiſomeneſs and unwholeſome air of their 
priſon, upon which the jailer removed them to 
his own houſe. Several were taken travelling 
on the highway about their lawful occaſions and 
ſent to priſon, and in ſome parts watches were 


ſet with orders to ſuffer no Quaker or Anabaptiſt 


to go from one pariſh to another, or gather to- 
gether to any meeting or conventicle, but to 
take eſpecial care to ſecure all Quakers in their 
reſpective pariſhes. Such was the violent bitter- 
neſs of the perſecutors here, that the mere 
name of Quaker expoſed thoſe that bore it to the 
loſs of their liberty, and in conſequence of theſe 
orders forty perſons of this denomination were 
taken, ſome from their own houſes, ſome on the 
highway, and others from their religious meet- 
ings, and ſent to priſon at Cardiff. 


At 
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them. As ſoon as the ſoldiers who kept guard 


253 


At Shrewſbury the number of prifoners being o HA v. 
alſo large, many of their friends, from the im- XVIII. 


pulſe of chriſtian love, came to viſit and affiſlt ——— 


1660. 
Sufferings of 


at the priſon diſcovered any of theſe perſons friends at 
coming to viſit the priſoners, they immediately Shrewf- 


apprehended them, and carried them to the 
mayor, who tendered them the oath and ſent 
them to priſon. To recite at full length all the 
ſeverity and abule they underwent in the ditferent 
parts of Wales, ſimilar to the inhuman treatment 
they ſuffered in different parts of England, would 
be tedious and irkſome to write and to read; 
ſuffice it therefore to remark, that the ſame vin- 
dictive ſpirit, which hunted them from their 
meetings, their houſes, their lawful employ- 
ments, to priſon, was manifeſted in the uſage 
they met with there, ſhut up in filthy cloſe rooms, 
ſeven in a hog-houſe, expoſed to all weathers 
without ſufficient ſhelter ; others thruſt among 
felons and murderers, who robbed them of their 
food and money, and otherwiſe abuſed them 
with impunity; aged and ſickly people kept 
whole winters without fire, whereby their hands 
and feet were much ſwelled; wives who had 
come many miles through great difficulty to 
ſee their impriſoned huſbands, prohibited from 


ſeeing them or carrying them proviſions, and 


forcibly ſent away. One of them, Elizabeth 
Holme, only for this office of affection and duty, 
had her horſe and ſaddle ſeized, and herſelf de- 


tained in priſon with her huſband. Many of 


thoſe at _ were grievouily beaten and a- 
buſed to the hazard of their lives by wicked 
perſons on the road, who on preſumption of im- 


PUnry 


bury. 
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c H A P.punity made it their ſport to inſult and abuſe 
XVIII. them. 
L—— Thus in time of peace, undiſturbed by them, 
1660. they were expoſed to all the evils of war (except 
a violent death,) for what ufage more inhuman 
could they experience from the invaſion of a 
foreign enemy, than they did from their own 
neighbours in this heat of party-rage and civil 
tumult, artfully kindied for the mere purpoſe of 
forcing conformity againſt conſcience, or puniſh- 
ing conſcientious non- conformity: 


C-R::A 3 


r 3 
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pt | C--H: A . . 
O r 


Convincement of Alexander Jaſtray and Margaret 
Molleſon, James Urquhart, Robert Gordon and 
John Robinſon. —PVilliam Forbes, contrary to con— 
viction, publiſhes an Excommunication againſt 
Urquhart. Next under the like Conviction, being 
about to publiſh one again/t his own Daughter, is 
prevented by ſudden Death George Gray and 
Agnes Simon convinced.—T he Prieſts of Aber- 
deen endeavour to ftir up Perſecution. —T he Po- 
pulace excited to riot.—The Prieſts by appli- 
cation to the Biſhop get Andrew Faffray fined 
and confined. David Barclay convinced. — 
And ſoon after his Son Robert. And Lilias 
Sein. 


IN 16 59, Stephen Criſp, a man well qualified c A 
for that work, travelled into Scotland to preach . 
the goſpel there, and ſome time after William hate 
Dewſbury ; the goſpel teſtimony of theſe faith. 2” 
ful witneſſes did reach the conſciences of many 

who heard them, and amongſt theſe ſome noted 
profeſſors in Aberdeen, particularly Alexander at.cangc 


Jaffray, who had been chief magiſtrate of that Bt. Kc. 


con viices, 


city, a man in high repute amongſt the higheſt 
profeilors 


® Belle. 
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c uA. profeſſors of religion, and Margaret Molleſon, 


XIX. 


wite of Gilbert Molleſon, a magiſtrate of Aber- 


deen, a woman of diſtinguiſhed character a- 
mongſt the better ſort for her religious endow- 
ments. 

1663. The ſaid Alexander Jaffray, ſoon after his 
convincement, removed to Inverary, and was in- 


ſtrumental to ſettle a meeting there: By means 


whereof ſeveral thereaway having the opportu- 
nity of hearing the doctrines of this people de- 
clared, were convinced: Of theſe were James 
e HE Urquhart and his wite, Robert Gordon and John 
bert Gor- Robinſon. After ſome time James Urquhart fell 
don, John 
Robinſon. under the cenſure of the.preſbytery and was ex- 
communicated ; the excommunication was fent 
Wiam to William Forbes, prieſt of the place of Urqu- 
traryto hart's reſidence, with an injunction from the 
— ad preſbytery for him to publiſn it from the pulpit. 
excommu- TO complying with this injunction he felt great 
eainſt James Teluctance, from a conviction of the worth and 
Urquturt. integrity of the perion he was enjoined to read 
the ſentence againſt ; but under the proſpect of 
the probable loſs of his {tipend, in caſe of his 
diſobeying the preſbytery, intereſted conſidera- 
tions overcame his convictions, and he publicly 
pronounced the ſentence againſt him, in direct 
oppoſition to the dictates of his own conſcience. 
He afterwards fell under great uneaſineſs and 
anxiety of mind, which diſcompoſed him to ſo 
great a degree that for ſome time he was dif- 


qualified from performing the offices of his func- 


tion, until at length he made this ingenuous 


confeſſion, That his diſcompoſure was a juſt judg- 
ment upon him, for curſing with his tongue a per- 
fon whom be believed in his own conſcience to be 
a very hineſt man. But notwithſtanding the 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength of his convictions at that time, he after- © H A p. 


wards fell into the like error in a caſe more XIX. 
nearly affecting him; his own daughter Jane —v— 
Forbes was convinced of the principles of the 1663. 
people called Quakers, and joined them in fo- 

ciety : Church proceedings were carried on a- Ad under 
ainſt her to an excommunication, which her tes being 
her was required by the preſbytery to pra. about 


. ; . , h publiſh one 
nounce. It is eaſy to imagine in how diſtreſſing againſt his 


an alternative he mult be hereby involved, un- , daugh- 


der the proſpect of either wounding his conſci- — 
ence and parental feelings, by pronouncing ex- aach. 
communication againſt his own daughter, whom 

he knew to be an honeſt woman, or be ejected 
from his living for diſobeying the preſbytery. 
Again the latter confideration preponderated 
againſt conſcience and natural affection: But 
alas, the anxious conflict between conſcience 
and ſelf-intereſt was too oppreſſive for nature 

to ſupport, he determined to read the excom- 
munication, but was ſuddenly ſtruck with 
death, at the very time he purpoſed to do it. 

About the ſame time with James Urquhart George i 
before mentioned, George Gray and Agnes Si- 2 
mon were convinced, two perſons ſo highly mon. 
thought of for their religious attainments and cir- 
cumſpect converſation, that the prieſt of the pariſh 
whereto they belonged made it his boaſt, that 
he had a weaver and a poor woman whom he 
would defy any of the Quakers to equal, either 
in knowledge or a good life : but when ſhortly 
after both theſe hearers of his withdrew from 
under his teachings, and joined the Quakers, 


the prieſt was exceedingly enraged thereat. 


Vol. II. — The 
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The ſaid Agnes Simon, after her convince- 
ment, readily opened her houſe for the keeping 
of religious meetings, and the neighbouring 
people flocked to the aſſemblies held there in 
ſuch numbers, that her houſe could not contain 
them, wherefore they met in the open field, 
where Patrick Livingſtone was made inſtrumen— 
tal, with ſome others, to the convincement of 
many in thoſe parts. Ihis convincement draw- 
ing away many of their hearers, mightily alarm- 
ed the prieſts of Aberdeen, viz. * George Mel- 
drum and John Menzies and others, who in con- 
ſequence thereof exerted their endeavours to pre- 
vent the progreſs of this people, by aſperſing 

them 


*The miniſters reſiſted them and their teſtimory, by aſperſ- 
ing them with many grols ca/umnies, lies and rc proaches, as 
demented, diſlracted, bodily pf]. ed of the dew.l, practiſing 

abominations under colour of being led to them by the ſpirit; 
and as to their principles, b'a'phemous deniers of the true 
Chritt, of heaven, hell, angels, the reſurrection of. the body, 
and day of jdgment. This was the vulgar and familiar 
language of the | ulpirs, for a time received as unqueſtionable 
truths, till about the year 1663 ſome ſober and ſerious perſons 
in and about Aberdeen began to examine the ways and prin- 
ciples of this people more narrowly, which proving upon en- 
quiry to be far otherwiſe than they were repreſented, their 
enquiry let them ſee the integ rity and ſoundneſs of this abuſed 
people, and the prejudiced Tiſingenuicy and enmity of their 
accuſer:. R. Barcliq's preface to Truth cleared of calumnies. 

1666. George Me!drum: preached a moſt virulent ſermon 
againſt rhe Quakers, wherein he repreſented them in ſuch 
colours as he thought moſt adapted to Excite his hearers in- 
dignation againſt thein, and conſcious of the polſible ground- 
leſſneſs of his accuſations, to ſecure his calunmy from confu- 
tation, enjoined his auditors, who had taken it down in writ- 
ing, not-to let the Puabers have a copy: But Alexander Jaftray 
and George Keith obrained a copy, which they ſound eaſier 
to anſwer than to procure. Beſſe vol. ii. p. 498. 
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them from the pulpit with undeſerved calumnies c HA P. 
and reproaches, in order to incenſe the magi- : 
ſtrates to ſuppreſs them, and to raiſe among the 

a g 1663. 
ruder and and leſs intelligent part of their hearers, George 
a ſpirit of riot and indignation, prone to abuſe Medrum 


d Joh 
and vilify them on all occaſions. Their efforts rot ry 


miniſters of 


to excite the magiſtrates againſt them met not, Aberdeen. 
as yet, with the ſucceſs they wiſhed for, their grofily ca- 
violent attempts being in ſeveral inſtances fruſ- 33 
trated; for they could not by their utmoſt en- called Qua- 
deavours prevail upon the ſecular power to exert mars rr dh 
itſelf to the height of perſecution they aimed at, da tir up 
which was the total ſuppreſſion of that people. 
But with the ignorant and ill-judging populace, 

their ſlanders had. a more effectual influence, for 

it frequently happened that as ſoon as any of this [**Popr-, 
perſuaſion appeared in their ſtreets, a mob ga- to riot and 
thered about them, ſtoning, beating and abuſing e. 
them as they paſſed quietly along : and ſo deep- 

ly was this ſpirit of riot and miſchief implant- 

ed in them, that this ſpecies of perſecution and 

lawleſs abuſe was continued in many parts of 

this nation, long after legal perſecution was abo- 

liſhed by the act of toleration. 

Being leſs ſucceſsful with the ſecular power Thee 
than they deſired, inimical as their principles prieſts by 
were to the power and office of biſhops, theſe 1 
prieſts, to compaſs their aim, made no ſeruple hoer pro- 
to excite the biſhop of Aberdeen, and by his grew Jaf. 
means archbiſhop Sharp, to exert their power fy to be 
againſt the people called Quakers. Andrew Jaf- confined. 
fray, a man of a blameleis life, and of good 
eſteem among the ſober and ſerious inhabitants, 
at the ſuggeſtion of theſe prieſts, was ſummoned 
to appear before the high commiſſion court, be- 
fore which he was enabled to bear a faithful teſ- 
timony to the truth; and although the archbi- 

R 2 | ſhop 
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Cc HA P. ſhop himſelf entered into a conference with him, 


David Bar- 


his ton Ro- 


Lilias Skein. 
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he could gain no advantage in argument againſt 
him; yet, to ſatisfy the prieſts, the court paſſed 
ſentence upon him, © That he ſhould be con- 
„ fined to his own dwelling houſe, and keep 
© no meetings therein, nor go any whither with- 
& out the biſhop's licenſe, under the penalty of 
& a fine of 600 marks,” which they eſteemed 
to be one fourth of his yearly rents. By the 
like means, at the ſuggeſtion of James Gordon, 
prieſt of Alford, to the biſhop of Aberdeen, 
Alexander Forbes of Archinhamper, and Alex- 
ander Gelly, were apprehended, carried away to 
Edinburgh, and impriſoned” in the Cannongate 
Tolbooth fome time. | 
But by theſe rigorous proceedings the prieſts 
did not attain their deſire, others from time to 
time fell off from them, and joined the Quakers 
by convincement, and amongſt them ſome per- 
ſons of note: In the year 1666 David Barclay 
of Ury, adopted their profeſſion, and Readfaſtly 
continued therein the remainder of his days. 
And in or about the next year his ſon Robert 
was allo convinced as betore remarked. As was 
about the fame time Lilias Skein wife of Alex- 
ander Skein, one of the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, 
a woman much eſteemed tor her religious accom- 
pliſhments, and in a particular manner by the 
aforeſaid George Meldrum their prieſt. She was 
convinced or confirmed in her convincement b 
a very remarkable circumſtance. She was actu- 
ated' by an earneſt defire to find out the way of 
truth, but diſcouraged from looking towards this 
ſociety by notions and prepoſſeſſions induſtri— 
ouſly inſtilled into her mind and that of others 
of their hearers by the prieſts againſt that people, 
that tbey denied the ſcriptures, and did not pray 


in 
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| in the name of Jeſus, of whom the ſcriptures teftify. e H a v. 

f But being el wl dts Te wig cf Rs 

4 chamber in an apartment under the ſame roof 1666 

1 with Barbara Forbes, one of that ſociety, alt 

D whoſe dwelling the Quakers ſometimes met, ſo R 
1 near the ſaid Lilias's apartments that ſhe could | 
f diſtinctly hear what pafied : here, attentively 1 
| liſtening, ſhe heard two Engliſhwomen exerciſed j 


both in preaching and praying, whoſe teſtimo- 
nies ſhe obſerved to be replete with ſcripture ex- 
: preſſions, and their prayers put up in the name 
R of Jeſus, and attended with life and power. 
) From this demonitrative confutation of the ca- 
> lumniating accuſations of theſe prieſts, whom 

ſhe formerly admired, and to whoſe repreſenta- 
; tions ſhe had given entire credit, ſhe was freed 
) from her prepoſſeſſions; and diſcovering the 
5 falſehood of their aftertions, ſhe withdrew from 
. their communion, and in conſequence of this 
7 diſcovery and the effectual reach of the teſtimo- 
r ny ſhe had heard, ſhe was fully convinced and 
. joined in ſociety with that people. And not 
t long after her huſband, who had been a zealous 
; oppoſer of them, became a fincere convert to 
. their chriſtian principles. This added fuel to 
the paſſion of the prieſts, who renewed their 
a exertions to excite the magiſtrates againſt them, 
but ſtill, as yet without attaining the full grati- 
fication of their wiſhes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR XI. 


. 


Great Numbers impriſoned in conſequence of the 
Riſing of the Fifih-monarehy Men. — William 
Edmundſon ſolicits and obtains their Releaſe. — 


Several Friends fined by Judge Alexander.— 


Sufferings for Tithe. Extreme Virulence of 


George Clapham, Prie/t of Mountmelick. Ireland 
governed by men of Moderation. William Ed- 
mundſon lays a Narrative of Clapham's Pro- 
ceedings before the Government.—Who is ſum- 
moned before the Privy Council and ſharply re- 
buked.—Flis malignant Proceedings in revenge. 
—grfferings of Friends in Cork through the 
Rancour of Chriſtopher Rye, Mayor.—Richard 
Pike dies in Jail. — Meetings of Diſcipline ſet- 
tled.— George Fox arrives in Ireland. 


R OBERT TURNER * having about the year 


WY 1657 been inſtrumental to the convincement of 
1660. ſome perſons who reſided about Grange near 


Charlemount, and by means of the labours of other 


friends, who travelled in the exerciſe of their 


miniſterial gifts, their numbers encreaſing, a 
meeting was ſettled there this year, which con- 
tinues a large meeting at the preſent time. 

Upon the revalution of government which 
took place at the King's reſtoration, and the 
riſing 


Rutty. 
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riſing of the Fifth-monarchymen, the people c HAP. 


called Quakers in this nation, ſhared deeply in xx. 
the like ſeverities with their brethren in Eng- www 
land; their meetings were broken up with vio- 1660. 
lence, they. were taken out of their houſes, out — 4 — 
of their fields, on the public roads, and haled ſoned in 
to priſon in ſuch numbers, that before the end — of 
of the year there was a general impriſonment of the riſin 


friends through the kingdom. William Edmund- Sane one 
ſon hath left an account in his journal that he men. 
with many more friends was pritoner at Mary- 
borough, but that the Lord ſupported them, and 
bore up their ſpirits above their ſufferings and 
the cruelties to which they were expoſed, that 
friends were freſh and lively, contented in the 
will of God; that they had many good meet- 
ings in priſon, the Lord's preſence being with 
them, to their great conſolation in him, who 
wrought liberty tor them in his own time. 

They continued under ſuffering through this 
year, and part of the next; but neither the go- 
vernors. nor inferior magiſtrates in general ſeem 
to have been influenced againſt them to an equal 
degree of animoſity with thoſe in England. Se- 
veral of them on the contrary diſcovered an 
amicable ' diſpoſition and readineſs to relieve 
them. For after the nation became ſettled, and 
the paſſions of the people began to cool, William 
Edmundſon, being then a priſoner, obtained his 
liberty for about twenty days from the ſheriff, William 
whereupon he went immediately to Dublin and Mu, 
ſolicited che lords juſtices, the earls of Orrery «brains 
and Mountrath and Sir Maurice Euſtace to ſet ber de 
his friends at liberty, who were impriſoned in 
difterent parts' of the nation, and was fo ſucceſs- 
ful as to obtain an order for their releaſe. Se- 

| veral 
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c H A p. veral copies of the order being procured and 


ſigned by the lords juſtices, were forwarded to 


AL the ſheritfs of the ſeveral counties, where any of 
1660. his friends were priſoners. 


And ſoon after he viſited the meetings of his 
friends through the nation, and enquired whe- 
ther the ſheriffs had complied with the order, 
which appeared to be generally done. In about 
ſix weeks he accompliſhed the buſineſs and re- 
turned home; but found his friends in the 
Queen's county, where he reſided, {till detained 
in priſon ; wherefore at the enſuing quarter ſeſ- 
ſions he went to Maryborough, to demand of the 
juſtices and high ſheriff the reaſon why the order 
of the lords juſtices was not obeyed ; the ſheriff 
replied, they were detained for their fees, and 
they ſhould pay them, or lie there and rot. This 
circumſtance occaſioned him another journey to 
Dublin. But previouſly perceiving the juſtices 
did not approve of the ſheriff's conduct, but 
ſympathized with the priſoners, whole innocence 
had begot compaſſion in the minds of them and 
others, he procured from them a certificate of 
the reaſon of their detention, which was ſigned 
by three of the juſtices preſent. 

__ Thus provided he renewed his application to 
the lords juſtices, and through the particular fa- 
vour of the earl of Mountrath (who, as well as 
his ſon after him, entertained a perſonal regard for 
William Edmundſon, and a benevolent diſpoſi- 
tion towards his friends in general) he readily 
_ procured a poſitive order to the ſheriff to ſet 

friends at liberty without paying fees to any per- 
fon : with this order he haſtened back, and de- 
livered it to the ſheriff, who immediately compli- 
ed in releaſing them, but with an ill-grace; for 
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being greatly exaſperated at the deprivation of e HA p. 
this perquiſite, he could not refrain from vent- ** 
ing abuſive language and hard names at William © 660. 
Edmundſon for his interceſſion in favour of the 
priſoners. 

The good effect of this order, and the bene- 
volent diſpoſition of many magiſtrates, is farther 
evinced by the teſtimony of Edward Cooke, in a 
letter from Dublin dated the 29th of 9. this 
year, in which he writes, „Friends are gene- 
rally well, and none in priſon but in Cork, 
„ where we expect ſhortly to be releaſed; the 
juſtices are very ready to help us at their ſeſ- 
4 ſions, fo that at preſent we have no juſt cauſe 
to appeal any where elle *.”? 

Yet there were ſome magiſtrates whoſe treat- 
ment of this people was marked with a malevo- 
lence, exciting them to illegal ſeverity and injuſ- 
tice reſembling the perſecuting meaſures we have | 
noticed in England, particularly in this year q 
judge Alexander, who cauſed Henry Roſe, Tho- —. | 
mas Shannon and nine others, who had been fined in þ 
apprehended at a meeting and committed to pri- 8, ogy 
ſon at Carlow by John Maſters, Portrieve, with- Alexander. 
out examination or mittimus in writing, and 
had been indicted at the quarter ſeſſions, and by 
the jury found not guilty, to be again indicted at 
the aſſizes, and being found guilty of meeting, 
he fined them 320l. 

At Cork he fined Alexander Atkins, Philip 
Dymond, Thomas Cooke and ſeveral other pri- 
foners 1190l. on the ſame account. And at 5 
Waterford, upon William Blanch, William 1 
Wright and eight others he impoſed a fine of i} 
580l. And at n ſundry friends being 

priſoners 


Beſſe. 
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c H A P. priſoners for the ſame cauſe of ſimply meeting 


XX. 
3 


1665. 


Sufferings 
for tic lics. 


Extreme 
virulence 
of George 
Clapham, 
rieſt of 
lountme- 


lick. 


together, he-fined them 4ol. a piece, and remand- 


ed them to priſon, where they continued four 
months, *till releaſed by an order from the lords 
juſtices. | 

They were alſo here as well as in England li- 
able to grievous ſufferings and ſpoil of goods 
from the covetouſneſs and malevolent diſpoſition 
of ſelf. intereſted eccleſiaſticks, who by them- 
ſelves or agents frequently took diſtreſſes from 
them manitold their demands, which for con- 
ſcience ſake they could not pay. Many were 
impriſoned, and long continued in priſon on de- 
finitive ſentences and writs of excommunication, 
to which ſome of the clergy, in the true ſpirit 
of prieſtcraft, endeavoured to give the force and 
extent of an outlawry, and annex all the dread- 
ſul conſequences with which they were attended 
in the darkeſt ages of popery. George Clap- 
ham, prieſt of Monntmelick in the Queen's coun- 


ty, having procured the excommunicatzon of 


William Edmundſon and ſeveral others, endea- 
voured to deter the millers from grinding their 
corn for the uſe of their families, or any to ſpeak 
or trade with them: ' he watched the markets 
and the . ſhops, and to thoſe he ſaw or 
knew to deal with them, he would ſend an ap- 
paritor to ſummon them to the bithop's court, 
the apprehenſion whereof generally terrified them 
into a pecuniary compoſition both with the mer- 
cenary prieſt and apparitor, to get free from the 
effects of a proſecution in this dreaded court. 
This ſame prieſt degraded the dignity of his 
function of a miniſter fo far, as to tell his hearers, 
That if they met any of the excommunicated 
Quakers 


d William Edmundſon's Joutnal. 
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Quakers on the highway they ſhould ſhun them c H a v. 
as they would ſhun the plague; that if they XX. 
owed them any debt, they need not pay it; or 
if they knocked them on the head, the law 1665. 
would bear them out. Strange doctrine in- 
deed from one aſſuming the character of a mi- 
niſter of the goſpel! His doctrine however had 
not the defired effect upon his hearers; they 
received it with abhorrence, and knowing the 
integrity of - their peaceable neighbours, this 
ſpecimen of his malignity leſſened their reve- 
rence to their miniſter, and awakened their 
ſympathetic feelings for the ſufferers, they of- 
fered their ſervants to carry their corn to the 
mill to ſupply them with bread for their fa- 
milies, or any other kindneſs in their power, 
and by their humanity fruſtrated fo far the evil 
deſigns of this envious prieſt. 

It was the happineſs of Ireland at this time to 
be governed in church and ſtate by men of "26 6 
more moderation, and leſs biaſſed by the in- men of 1 
fluence of a party ſpirit and partial political de- — 
ſigns, than ſeveral of thoſe in high ſtations in primate 
England ſeem to have been. The primate Boyle, We. 
who was alſo chancellor, appears to be aQtuated 
by a very different temper from archbiſhop Shel- 
don: I conceive from his conduct in this buſineſs 
the diſcreet and judicious governor, who knew 
how to diſtinguiſh between real and imputed diſ- 
loyalty ; between the adminiſtration of legal and 
arbitrary rule; and to eſtabliſh the authority of 
the governor in the juſtice and humanity of the nan 
man. William Edmundfon drew up a narrative Edmundſon 
of Clapham's groſs proceedings, and got it at- ee ef 


rative of 


teſted by the ſignature of ſeveral of his own Clpban's - 


: di 
people, with which he went to Dublin, and Pe-hefore the 


titioned 89vern- 
ment. 
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CHAP. titioned the government upon the ſubject there- 


XX. of. The primate, as well as the privy council, 

before which it was laid, expreſſed his indigna- 

2605- tion at his proceedings, as contrary to all law 

who is fum- and rule; and immediately an order was iflued 

—_ be. for the prieſt and apparitor to appear before the 

tate the council. They appeared accordingly, and met 

Eil. Ad with ſevere reproof. The primate ſaid he would 

warply re- make examples of them, and would have had 

them puniſhed ; but William Edmundſon in- 

formed him that he and his friends wanted no- 

thing more by their application, than a ſtop to 

be put to ſuch cruelty as they had ſuffered un- 

der, in order that they might live peaceably in 

their callings without moleſtation. The primate 

bade William, If they did not defiſt from fuch 

proceedings, only write to him, and he world 

make them examples to the nation. So Wilham 

forgave them, and let the matter drop. This 

inſtance of his pacific and forgiving ſpirit fur- 

ther conciliated the good opinion of many prin- 

cipal men in authority of his principles, and a 

favourable regard towards him and his fellow 
profeſſors in general. 


But Clapham being mightily incenſed againſt 


Claphzm's William Edmundſon, for expoſing his proceed- 


malignant 


vroc-edings 18S, and bringing him under the cenſure of his 
m zer-rze. ſuperiors, continued to be vexatious to him and 
his friends, as far as in his power. Having 
procured a neighbour's horſe and car, he came 


to William's houſe, loaded and carried away a 
conſiderable quantity of cheeſe from him, and 


much goods, 'corn and even wearing apparel 


from other friends of the meeting he belonged 


to, for ſome church rates, as he ſaid; and not 
ſatisfied herewith, he, being a juſtice of peace, 


ſent 
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ſent a conſtable to apprehend William Edmund- n a r. 

ſon (from a meeting at Mountmelick) and made XX. 

a mittimus to ſend him to Maryborough jail Yo 

but the earl of Mountrath ſuperſeded his war- 1865. 

rant, and ſet William at liberty *till the enſuing 

aſſizes, at which the ear] patronizing his cauſe, 

and four lawyers pleading for him unfeed, againſt 

two indictments which the prieſt had preterred 

againſt him, the indictments were quaſhed, and 

the prieſt gained nothing by this vindictive at- 

tempt againſt his peaceable neighbour but ſhame || 

and diſgrace. h 
Yet notwithſtanding theſe repeated diſappoint- 

ments, he continued to diſcover his propenſity 

to perſecution by various efforts to bring both 

William Edmundfon and ſeveral others of the | 

people called Quakers into trouble. He indiQ- ty 


ed William for not paying an aſſeſſment towards 4 
the repairs of the public worſhip houſe, al- f 
though he had been diſtrained by the wardens 0 


and conſtable for the ſame before, who took a by 
mare away from him worth zl. 10s. He again 4 
indicted ſeveral friends for being at meeting on th 
a certain day, and for not being at church (as j 
he termed it) the ſame day; in conſequence of 1 
this proſecution ſeveral were fined, and warrants 
iſſued for levying the fines by diſtraints. In 
order to uſe endeavours to reſcue his friends 
from ſuffering for the conſcientious diſcharge of 
apprehended duty, from the malice of unreaſon- 
able men, William Edmundſon went again 
to Dublin, and preſented a petition upon the 
ſubject to the lord lieutenant and council: him- 
ſelf and another friend were admitted into the 
council- chamber to ſtate their grievance; and 
after a patient and candid hearing the council 
gave judgment that the proceedings againſt them 


Were 
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CHAP. were illegal. The lord lieutenant being deſirous 


XX. 


to be informed why they did not pay tithes to 


-— the miniſters, William Edmundſon informed him 


1665. 


1667. 


from the Scriptures, that the law was ended that 


gave tithes, and the prieſthood ended that received 
them, by the coming and ſuffering of Chriſt, who 
had ſettled a miniſtry on better terms, and ordered 
them a maintenance: he then enquired what 
maintenance the miniſters muſt have? and 
William replied, Chriſt's allowance, pointing 
out from the Scriptures what that was; as the 
Lord, he faith, opened them to him, and gave 
him wiſdom and utterance to treat the ſubject 
clearly to their underſtandings. There were 
three biſhops preſent, but none of them made 
any objection in reply. The lord heutenant, in 
concluſion, bid God bleſs them; adding that they 
ſhould not ſuffer for not going ts the public wor- 

ip, nor for going to their own meetings. This 
favourable diſpoſition of the chief ruler awed 
the prieſt into quietneſs, and occaſioned a pub- 
lic opinion that the Quakers had received a 
toleration of their religion, which was produc- 


tive of much eaſe to the members of this ſociety, 


who had ſuffered greatly both by impriſonments 
and loſs of ſubſtance on a religious account. 

In effect of this moderation in the governors, 
the ſufferings of the Quakers (fo called) were 
inconſiderable through the courſe of the ſucceed- 
ing year, and longer in moſt parts; but in the 
year 1667 perſecution grew hot in Cork, through 


eufferings the intemperate rancour of Chriſtopher Rye, 


ot friends 
in Cork 


mayor of that city, to the members of this ſo- 


through the Clety, who impriſoned them in great numbers, 


rancour of 
Chriſtopher 


only for keeping up their religious meetings, 


* and cauſed their impriſonment to be particularly 


rigorous 


a we 
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rigorous and ſevere; and amongſt other repe&-Cc HA x. 
able inhabitants of the city, Richard Pike, who XX. 


loſt his life by cold and diſtemper, contracted in — 


the jail; and William Penn, lately convinced 1 
there, as before related, who during his reſi- pike dies 
dence in theſe parts, having contracted an inti- i» jt 
mate acquaintance with many of the nobility 

and gentry, wrote to the earl of Orrery, lord 
preſident of Munſter, acquainting him with the 

cauſe and manner of their impriſonment, and 
ſoliciting him to interpoſe his authority for re- 
ſtoring them to their liberty, which requeſt, ſo 

far as related to himſelt, was readily granted, the 

carl immediately ordering his diſcharge ©. 

Ihe ſociety being now greatly encreaſed in 1668. 
number, upon the receiving of George Fox's 
epiltle of advice to ſet up meetings of diſcipline, Mectings 
the uſefulneſs and neceſſity thereof appearing etablihed 
manifeſt to friends in Ireland, they proceeded in '*cland. 
to eſtabliſh them, in the ſame manner as their 
brethren in England had done. The care where- 

of reſted principally upon William Edmundſon, 

who had been chiefly inſtrumental to the gather- 

ing of the ſociety in that nation, and prelerving 

them in fidelity to their principles. They began 

with eſtabliſhing provincial meetings to be held 

once in fix weeks ; for theſe were prior to the 
monthly meetings, as the quarterly meetings in 
England were prior to the monthly meetings 


there; and thoſe affairs which have ſince been 


the ſubjects of deliberation in monthly meet- 
ings at firlt fell under the cognizance of the 
provincial meetings, becauſe in theſe times of 
infancy and ſufferings the mutual help and ad- 
vice of friends aſſembled from different parts 

appeared 


© Rutty. 
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c H . appeared neceſſary, when ſome particular meet- 
XX. ings were weak and ſmall. 
— In the forepart of the ſucceeding year George 
1669. Fox landing in that nation in company with 
Seba en Robert Lodge and ſome other friends, ſeconded 
treland, his epiſtolary advice, by his preſence and perſonal 
aſſiſtance and directions in ſettling men's and 
women's meetings. At Dublin he recommend- 
ed the holding of their men's and women's 
meetings once in two weeks, which hath con- 
tinued ever fince; in ſome places they were 
agreed to be held monthly; in others once in 
ſix weeks, as exigency or convenience required: 
He likewiſe recommended the eſtabliſhment of 
a general national meeting to be held half yearly 
in Dublin in the third and ninth months. The 
_ firſt meeting of this fort was held there in the 
third month 1670, O. S. and this ſettlement {till 
continues. 

By which eſtabliſhment the ſociety in that na- 
tion (as well as in England) became a- compact 
body, united in a benevolent concern for the 
mutual help and edification one of another, and 
of the body in general, as the exigencies of in- 

dividuals or the ſociety at large might render 
requiſite. 

In thoſe early days the principal employment 
of theſe meetings was the collecting and record- 
ing the ſufferings of the reſpective members 
of the ſociety, and the account upon which they 
ſuffered ; and to make proper application for the 
relief of friends, or for their releafe from im- 
priſonment. 

But in proceſs of time many other weighty af- 
fairs, reſpecting good order and diſcipline in the 
church, ſeemed neceflary ſubjects of conſidera- 

tion 
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tion in theſe meetings; and friends in that na- H AP. 
tion became eminently conſpicuous for their zeal XX. 
and diligence in the ſupporting thereof; the 
the ſame ſpirit of wiſdom and ſound underſtand- — 
ing leading them and their brethren in England 
into the ſame ſalutary rules, excellent in them- 
ſelves, and highly conducive to the preſervation 

of the community in a life and practice conſiſt- 

ent with the purity of their profeſſion. 

George Fox travelled over ſeveral parts of the 
5 nation, viſiting his friends in their meetings of 
diſcipline, as well as worſhip, to ſet a- foot thoſe 
; meetings in the different quarters; and when he 
6 had accompliſhed his ſervice, he took his leave 
of his friends in much affeQion, in the ſenſe of 

the heavenly lite and power that was maniteſted 
among them, and with his companions return- 

ed to England. 
Of this viſit Geoge Fox himſelf gives the fol- 
lowing account. The prieſts and magiſtrates 

£ were envious, but the Lord diſappointed their 

* counſels, and, gave us many blefled opportu- 

& nities to viſit friends, and ſpread truth in that 

* nation. Meetings were large, friends com- 
ing to them far and near: Many were reach- 

« ed and convinced, and gathered to the truth, 
and friends greatly refreſhed.” 
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Perſecution in the Iſle of Man exceedingly grie- 


vous.—VWilliam Callow and Evan Chriſten ſuf- 


fer ſevere Impriſonment for very trivial De- 


mands.—Warrant iſſued by two Prieſts for com- 
mitting the Quakers, ſo called, to priſen.—T hey 
are excommunicated without Proceſs, and deli- 
vered over to the ſecular Power. Order for 
their Tranſportation. Put on board a Ship to 


be tranſported, upon which the Sailors leave the 


Ship. — Forced on board other Ships and taken to 
Dublin, and ſent back by the Mayor. —William 
Callow and Evan Chriſten have a long Confe- 
rence with the Biſhop and Dean. — They go to 
the Iſland, but are not ſuffered to land. © Fheir 
Eſtates ſeized. —William Callaw, after an inef- 


fectual Application to the Earl of Derby, ſoli- 


cits the Interceſſiun of the Duke of York and 
Prince Rupert. The Biſhop's Inhumanity. — 


Four Women baniſhed with Circumſtances of 


Barbarity—A'tempt to tranſport William Callow 
to Virginia.—ls landed in Ireland. 


PrRSECUTION in this ſequeſtered ifland, 
under the bine rule of the lord of the land 
(the 
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(the Earl of Derby) and the uncontrouled power c H a v. 
of a rigid prelate, whoſe intemperate bigotry XXI. 
excited his blind zeal more to force uniformity , 
in religious profeſſion and ceremonious worſhip, 1662. 
than to cultivate in himſelf or his flock the 
eſſentials of true religion, viz. the fear and love 
of God, and benevolence to mankind ; was con- 
tinued with additional ſeverity after the reſtora- 
tion, even beyond the ſeverity of the rulers un- 
der the long parliament and commonwealth, be- 
fore related, againſt the few reſidents in this 
iſland, who went under the denomination of 

uakers. | 

The number of them here was very ſmall ; 
the power and influence of the clergy being 
more prevalent in this dark corner, where the 
ignorance and rudeneſs of the inhabitants fur- 
niſhed opportunity, than in the more enlighten- 
ed nations. This power and influence they have 
uniformly exerted, rivalling popiſh eccleſiaſtics 
in the darkeſt ages, to prevent the introduction The clergy 
of any other doctrines than thoſe themſelves have ft t 


ſelves to 


adopted and taught; but particularly ſuch as prevent the 
are adverſe to their intereſt and authority; ſo gene en 
that through the awe with which the generality 4octrines. 
of people regarded theſe teachers, they were deter- 

red from attending to or receiving any doctrines 
different from theirs, and the more fo {till from 

the obſervation of the unfeeling cruelty, with 

which thoſe few, who had received thoſe of the 

people called Quakers, were treated. 

William Callow and Evan Chriſten, the ſor- william 
mer for refuſing to pay ſixteen- pence, and the gn Chr 
latter two-pence, demanded by a prieſt for bread ten com- 
and wine for the ſacrament, were committed to Me Lk 


the priſon called St. Germain's in C Peel, and . 
very trifling 
8 2 Were geniands. 
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e H AP. were cloſe ſhut up in a diſmal dungeon without 
XXI. fire, candle or bedding, having only ſtraw to 
Ii upon and a ſtone for their pillow : Here they 
1662. lay fixteen days, until ſome of their, neighbours, 
out of mere compaſhon, unknown to them, paid 
the money, otherwiſe they might have periſhed 
there, their. rigid perſecutors, two prieſts, one 
the complainant, the other the judge of the bi- 
ſhop's court, who granted the warrant for their 
commitment, appearing by their aCtions to value 
the lives of two honeſt innocent men at leſs than 
eighteen-pence. They were again, with ſeveral 
others, impriſoned ten days for abſence from the 
ak worſhip, and a third time, with fix others, 
or being at meeting, were confined in a high 
tower at Caſtle-Ruſhen, without fire or candle, 
fifteen weeks in the cold winter, only William 
Callow, after a month's impriſonment, appealing 
to the Earl of Derby, obtained permiſſion to go 
to London, where at length he procured the 
Earl's warrant for the diſcharge of himſelf and 

the reſt. , 


1663. They were impriſoned again the ſucceeding 


year, together with Evan's father, eighty years 

1664. of age; and the following year preſents us with 
the extent and independency to which eccleſiaſ- 
tical power was ſtretched in this wretched ifland, 
by the following order iſſued by two prieſts, 
judges of the Biſhop's Court, for impriſoning the 
Quakers. | 


Warrant iſ- $* We have received orders from our reverend 
prieſts for ordinary to admoniſh the Quakers to conform 


the general „ and come to church, or be committed until 
HOns . " 88 

a they ſubmit to law; and foraſmuch as they 
people, © refuſe, after ſeveral charges and publications 


in 
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in the pariſh church, but continue their re- C H a p. 
fractorineſs to all government of the church, XXI. 
and are therefore cenſured to be committed. 
“into St. Germain's priſon, and there let them 1664. 
remain till orders given to the contrary, and 

4e for ſo doing this ſhall be your diſcharge. 


« ROBERT PARR. 
« JOHN HARRISON. 


4 
Cc 
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% P. 8. If they refuſe to be committed by . 
you, call for the aſſiſtance of a ſoldier from li 
* Captain Aſcough. Let the ſumner put this i 
in execution immediately.“ | bi 
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By this order the ſaid William Callow, Evan \ 
Chriſten and ſome others were again lodged in 
their former diſmal manſion of Germains', and = 
in about four months after all the * women of i 
this profeſſion were arreſted by a ſumner or ap- f 
paritor, by virtue of an order of the biſhop to ft 
. N carry them all to priſon, they being, he ſaid, 
q both men and women excommunicated, of which "l 

: excommunication they had not the leait intelli— jj 
gence, before he now declared it to them. i 


. 


| * * Theſe were the wife of ſaid William Callow, (who be- 
ing juſt recovering out of a fever, and unable either ro walk 
| or ride, was ſuffered to {tay at home ſor the preſent) Jane 
Chriſten, Jane Kennell, Anne Chriſten, Mary Callow and 
Mary Chriſten ;. one of whom was ſeventy-four and another 
ſixty- ſeven years of age, a third a poor ſerving man's wife, 
who had three children, the youngeſt at her breaſt ; the 
fourth, the wife of one not called ja Quaker, had a large 
family and many children, and the fifth a ſervant of Wil. 
ow Callow, who was forcibly taken from her fick mil- 
treſs. 


The 
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CHAP. The priſon allotted them was the ſame gloomy 


XXI. dungeon in which the men were confined, whi- 
— ther when the apparitor had brought them, he 
bu. Cd took off his hat, and formally pronounced what 
nicated be called the biſhop” s curſe, to this effect, .I do 
pre g“ here before the ſtanders- by deliver you up into 
delivered St. Germain's priſon, by the law of my lord 
Sela © the biſhop and his clergy, you being caſt out 
power. of the church by excommunication, and I do 

take witneſs that I do deliver you over from 
the power of the biſhop and his law, to be 
and continue the Earl of Derby's priſoners.” 
What he meant by this reverie, the priſoners 
could not deviſe, as there were none preſent but 
himſelf and they. Having finiſhed his ſpeech he 
left them, and they continued there many months, 
enduring the hardſhips of a cloſe and unhealthy 
confinement, the cruel mercics of the biſhop and 
his clergy. 

1665. Being thus after the Rk of Romiſh prieſt- 
craft turned over to the ſecular power, which ap- 
pears here as arbitrary, as that of the eccleſiaſ- 
tics was exorbitant, ſeeming to be exerciſed by 
the mere will and pleaſure of the Earl of Der- 
by, in the month called June, 1665, Henry 
Nowell, deputy governor, came to the caſtle, 
and read to the priſoners an ORDER from the 

Order for Earl, that they mast be forthwith tranſported to 

— ſome other land: And near the end of the 

month two prieſts came to them, and informed 

them they were come by the deputy governor's 

order to admoniſh them to come to church, 
otherwiſe they muſt be baniſhed forthwith. 

On the 5th September the commander of the 


caſtle received an order to ſend all the Quakers 


La 
* 


priſoners to Douglas, which was done on the 


7th: 
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7th : And there they were kept under a guard c HA v. 
of ſoldiers until the 14th, when they were put XXI. 
on board a ſhip of which Thomas Brittain was 
maſter ; but as the priſoners entered on one, —_ 
ſide of the ſhip, the ſeamen went out at the board hip 
other into the boat, telling the maſter they were weed. hüt 
not hired to carry people out of their native the fiilors 
country againſt their wills, and that they would = _ 
not go with him if he carried them, fo went on 
ſhore, leaving him only a boy cr two. The 
maſter finding his men determined, and himſelf 
unable to proceed on his voyage without them, 
ſet the priſoners on ſhore again, which being done, 
the ſailors returned, and the ſhip ſet fail. 

About three days after ſeveral veſſels came 
into the road; but all refuſed to carry the pri- 
ſoners. The ſoldiers endeavoured to force them 
on board the ſhip of Anthony Nicholſon, of ce, ue 


forced on 


Whitehaven ; but he ſtrenuouſly oppoled it, in- board other 
ſaipsagainſt 


ſiſting that he would carry no priſoners, except the will ot 


they would ſend a guard of ſoldiers, and money i matters, 


and taken 


to maintain both the priſoners and them, and to Dublin 
alſo ſignify in writing the crime laid to their, 1 5 
charge. However, on the 18th, about midnight, wavoc. 
four of the priſoners, viz. William Callow, 

Evan Chriſten, Jane Chriſten and Mary C allow, 

were * hurried out of their beds with fuch pre 

cipitancy, that they were not allowed time to 

put on their clothes, but obliged to leave ſome 

of them behind ; two of them were forcibly put 

on board Nicholfon's ſhip, and the other two on 


board William Croſsthwaite's againſt the will of 


They purpoſed alſo to have ſent another woman of ſe- 
venty-four years of age, but left her, being too weak to 
remove, lying, as they thought, at the point of death on a 
bed of ſtraw. 

the 
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let him put off without the priſoners, and his 5 | 


' 

[| HA. the maſter's. They failed to Dublin, where nei # 
[| xxI. ther the ſeamen nor priſoners were ſuffered to ; 7 
and, until Croſsthwaite was examined by the | 4 
|| 1665. mayor, who demanded his warrant for bringing | 1 
| the priſoners without their conſent, to which he | 
| | anſwered, that he had no warrant, but was com- 
|| pelled to take them on board by one Quail, an 
|| officer, who took away his fails, and would not | 
| 

| 


veſſel was in danger of breaking. Upon which 

the mayor gave him the following order. 4 

3 2 
| oy 8 1 R, N 
| | % You are hereby required to take back in | 
[| „your own veſſel, the priſoners called Quakers, | 
| | which you brought againſt their voluntary con- 
1 * ſent out of the Iſle of Man, and them to put 
[ | << on ſhore on the ſaid iſland, to follow their ne- 
| | *« ceflary occaſions; of which you may not fail | 
1 at your peril. 55 : 
| | <*© Dated the 27th of September, 1665." $ 
| Purſuant to this order he brought them back, | 
=" but either being, or pretending to be, driven by | 


the iſland by contrary winds, he carried them to 
Whitehaven, and there put them on ſhore; but 

Carried to John Lamplugh, a juſtice of peace, iſſued his war- 
_— rant to the conſtables of Whitehaven to cauſe 
thence back them to be put on board Croſsthwaite's ſhip, to 
and from be carried back to the iſle, as no order or legal 
—— to proceedings appeared to authorize him to bring 
haven them into that country. So on the 12th Decem- 
gain. ber, Croſsthwaite took them on board again, 
but inſtead of carrying them to the iſland, car- 


ried 
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ried them again to Dublin, but would not be c HA x. 
ſuffered to land them there until he had given XXI. 
ſecurity to convey them to the iſland on his re — 
turn. But in violation of his engagement he 1665. 


returned with them to Whitehaven. 'I'hus were 
theſe innocent perſons harraſſed and toſſed back- 
ward and forward in the cold winter ſeaſon. Be- 
ing landed again in England, the two men went 
to the Earl of Derby, and while they were em- 
ployed in fruitleſs ſolicitations to him and the 
biſhop, for liberty to return to their places of 
reſidence: and lawful occupations, Croſsthwaite 
carried the two women back to the iſland, where 
they were again {hut up in priſon. 

Theſe two men, after long attendance upon the 


Earl of Derby, were by him referred to the bi- The two 


ſhop, to whom (after ſome time coming to Know- 
leſly Hall in Lancaſhire, the ſaid earl's ſeat) they 
got admittance, and had a long conference with 


him and the dean, wherein they endeavoured to dean. 


move him to compaſſionate their caſe, and give 
an order for their return to their wives and chil- 
dren, and to their honeſt labour at home; but 
he appeared callous to every ſenſation of cle- 
mency, he would by no means admit of their re- 
turn, and by his influence the carl was alſo har- 
dened againſt them; for although his officer had 
pretended to deliver thent over from the biſhop's 
power, as excommunicated perſons, to the civil 
power, and this biſhop himſelf pretended he had 
done with them; yet it appears by his own ac- 
knowledgement in their conference with him, 
and by their ſubſequent ſufferings, that ſo far 
from having done with them, he was the princi- 
pal inſtrument in promoting all the perſecuting 
meaſures againſt them. The conference itlelt is 

to0 
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c HA r. too prolix to be introduced here at full length; 


XXI. 


but a ſmall part thereof, as conveying an idea 


— of this biſhop's ſpirit, may not be impertinent to 


1666. 


lay before the reader. 
Biſbop. What have you to fay to me? 
Anſwer. We have to ſay to thee, viz. to let 
thee know that we are perſecuted, and baniſhed 


from place to place for conſcience-ſfake, and moſt 


of it long of thee. 
Biſhop.” I did not baniſh you—l left you faſt 
enough when I left the 1fland. 
Anſwer. Yet notwithitanding we know that 
our baniſhment is long of thee, or elfe the earl 
would be loth to uſe us there worſe than his te- 


nants m this country. 


| Biſhop. I have no more to do with you or - fay 
to you; but what I told you before, that if 1 
Can perſuade my lord to the contrary, you ſhall 


not go again to the iſland. 


Anfewer. Indeed we expect no better from the 
ſpirit of perſecution in any whomſ6ever ; but 
thou art contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſt, who 
faid, do unto all men as you would be done 


unto, who taught to love our enemies and not 


to perſecute. 

Biſhop. You are not perſecuted, but baniſhed, 
becaufe you do not come to church. 

How caſily men ſuffer themſelves' to be im- 
poſed upon, and run into weak and abſurd rea- 


ſoning, by uſing unmeaning expreſſions, or giv- 


ing wrong names to things. It banithing men 
becauſe they do not come to church be not per- 
ſecution, I would fain know what is? 

After their ineffectual conference, theſe exiles 
returned into Cumberland}; and although they 


could not obtain the carl's or biſhop's permiſ- 


ſion 
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ſion to return home, the diſtreſſed ſtate of their CHAP. 


families, in their abſence, from which they had xxl. 
been forcibly ſeparated, determined them at any WW 
riſque to return to them, and accordingly they, 1566. 
took ſhipping again for the iſland ; but before 3 
they could get on ſhore, the maſter of the veſſel iand, ** 
received orders not to ſuffer them to land; in feed ts 
conſequence ' whereof they were detained on land. 
board until the 1ſt of September, when the 
maſter ſent a petition to the biſhop, requeſting 

that they might go on ſhore until he was ready 

to return, and then, if required, he would carry 

them back to England, whereunto the biſhop re- 


plied, 


** I am content that the Quakers be ſecured 
< on ſhore until the return of the veſſel, upon 
“ ſecurity given by the owner of the veſſel and 
the Quakers for their return upon his 1 ara 
ture from the iſland. : 


*© ISAAC SODER and MA? 


They continued at home about a month, 
when they were brought to Ramſey, and forced 
Again from wife and relations. William Cal- 
low's wife taking her leave of him with tears, ſo 
affected the maſter of the ſhip, that he wept too, 
endeavouring to comfort the poor woman with 
promiſes of kindneſs to her huſband. But this 
obdurate biſhop, contrary to his aſſertion, had not 
done with.them yet; for one Qualtrop, an attor- 
ney, juſt about the fame time they were ſent oft, 
took poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and an inventory Their ef. 


of all their ſubſtance real and perſonal, by vir- tates ſeized. 


tue of an order ſigned by the ſaid biſhop and 
others. 


. 
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1 

i 
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Prince Ru- 
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CH A P.others, It is difficult to conceive a more arbi- 
XXI. trary government than ſeems at this time to have 
WA fubſiled in this iſland, where men could be de- 
1606. prived - of both their liberty and property, at 
the mere will of their governors, without con- 
viction.of any crime, or even being brought to 

ee trial. 
Upon their being landed again in England, 
William Callow went into Lancaſhire, and re- 
newed his application to the earl, for his permiſ- 
ſion to return home, but with no better ſucceſs 
than before: Wherefore he went to London, 
and repreſented his caſe to the Duke of Vork 
ine, and Prince Rupert, the latter of whom compaſ- 
news his ap- ſionated it ſo far, as to intercede by letter in his 
pci behalf, wherein, after reciting the account he 
Derby, but had of his character, as a quiet inoffenſive per- 
being _ ſon, he preſumes, that if there was nothing 
cits the in- more againſt him than his being a Quaker, the 
terceſhon of earl might be inclined to — him and his 
York and family to their antient poſſeſſions, and te prevail 
upon him to do ſo (he ſays) was the reaſon of 
troubling him with that application. But even 
this powerful ſolleitation proved leſs effectual 
with the earl, than the biſhop's influence, and 
for his declining compliance with which he gives 
the following reaſon. - “ There is not now in the 
illand * one Quaker or difſenting perſon of 


cc any 


pert. 


* Beſte. 

* This was a miſtake, there being three women of that 
denomination priſoners in che iſland, and as this iſland was a 
kind of aſylum for bankrupts and other fugitives both from 

Britain and Ireland, it ſeems probable there might be many 
diffenters from the former and many papiſts from the latter ; 
but the fear of the biſhop's court, and the conſequential ſeve- 

rities 
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any perſuaſion from the church of England, Cf A r. 
e and 1 humbly conceive your highneſs, for that XXI. 


2 one man's concern, would not have that place 


endangered to be infected with ſchiſm or 1666. 


1 
* 


9 


I hereſy, which it might be liable to, if Qua- 
) „ kers were permitted to reſide there.“ 
3 While William Callow was occupied in Lon- 
» I dow in ſoliciting for liberty to return home, he 
- received intelligence from his wife, that ſhe, his 
- daughter Anne, her filter Jane Chriſten and 
8 Mary Callow had been priſoners in Caſtle-Peel j 
A > five or ſix weeks, and that all their eſtates, real 
* and perſonal, were ſeized, and that ſhe heard | 
0 the attorney would ſhortly come and take away | 
$ all their goods; that ſhe and Jane Chriſten being | 
e > with child, they had applied by letter to the bi- 4 
2  fhop for leave to return to their houſes until the The bi- | 
g ſpring, and then return to priſon, they not hay- fue 
e ing wherewith to ſubſiſt during the winter, nor | 
5 neceſſaries for perſons in their condition, but 
11 that the biſhop, deaf to their entreaties, had re- 
1 turned the following ſevere anſwer. 
11 | 
al If upon releaſement they will put in fecu- 
d * * rity to promiſe to come to the ſervice, and 
"BY conform to the order of the church, and all 
1e „ ſuch as are excommunicated to acknowledge N 
ot their ſchiſms, and receive abſolution, I ſhall i 
Iy  * ſo far preſume upon my lord's favour, as to ö 
n grant them liberty; otherwiſe I have no pow- { 
„ er to meddie with them, they being my lord's Y 
lat , 
4 rities might awe them to conceal their diſſent under an oc- | 
Mm caſional conformity, which to men of no principle was a tem- | i 
ny N porary evil not hard to endure. In every view it is a proof } 
* of the exorbitant ſtretch of ecclefiaſtical power in this bar- j 
of 5 barous ille. | | { 
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priſoners 
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cc priſoners ; and if they miſcarry in their health 
or lives, it is wholly imputable to their diſ- 
* obedience, and they muſt be accounted their 
* own murderers; and this is all I can ſay to 
them. 
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© Caſtletown, 15th December, 1666.” 


Thus the biſhop, who had power and inſtuence 
to perſecute with cruelty, but pretended want of |} 
power to relieve, while he wanted only tender- | 
neſs to feel, hardened his heart againſt every 
remonſtrance, and perſiſted in his obſtinacy to 
force theſe unhappy perſons into conformity a— 
gainſt their conſciences, or leave them in danger 
of ſtarving and periſhing in jail. And William 
Callow, who upon the receipt of this affecting 
intelligence, determined at all events if poſſible 
to viſit his wife in her weak and diſtreſſed con- 
dition, and endeavour to give her ſuch relief as 
was in his power, accordingly returned home, 
William where, although he found his wife in a weak 
8 condition, as he expected, he was not ſuffered 
andis ſent to give her any effectual aſſiſtance; for the very 
fame day. day he came home he was ſent to priſon by or- 

der of the biſhop, where he was detained ſeven 
days, and then put on board a veile] again, and 
ſent off to England. He then, wrote a movin 
account of his hard uſage to the Earl of Derby, 
and waited perſonally upon him with it ; but he 
turned a deaf ear to his complaints, refuſed to 
receive his paper, and diſmiſſed him with this 
rude anſwer, ** If he would not conform, he 


* ſhould not return to poiſon his iſland.” The 
biſhop 
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hk [| biſhop had before uſed the like argument in de- HAP. 


{- * fence of his perſiſtance in refufing them liberty xx1. 
ir do return, alledging, if they had their liberty, 
to | they would corrupt all the neighbours about 1666. 
them. To which they anſwered, © Nay, we 

| © would not corrupt them, they are corrupted 

N. * © enough, ſwearers, liars, whoremongers, are 


1 * ; on 6 
K 


ſhould die by the way. William's wife being 
very weak in bed, they took her each by an 
arm, and endeavoured to pull her out of the 
bed; but her children crying round her, and the 
neighbours alſo at the ſight of their cruelty, 
moved them to deſiſt at that time, but they re- 
turned the next day and took her, Evan Chriſ- 
ten's mother, an antient woman between ſeventy 
and eighty years of age, Jane Chriſten and Mary 
Callow, all to Caſtle-peel. The very next day an 
order came from the biſhop to ſend them back 
again to Ramſey, where they were detained fe- 
veral weeks until a veſſel was ready to take them 
away; when one Captain Aſcough, in whoſe 
cuſtody they were, brought them to the boat yy 


2 © all corrupted.” | 

4 In the year 1668 thoſe four women were im- The four 

2 priſoned again and baniſhed with ſuch circum- ira ter 
ce Þ: ſtances of barbarity as even drew tears from — 
of ſeir neighbours, who were commanded to be vith cir- 
er- aſſiſtant in taking them. Two ſoldiers came to 3 
ry |! William Callow's houſe, with an order from the virbarky. 
to 3 biſhop to take his wife to priſon, and they ſaid 
a- |? the order from the biſhop was peremptory to 
zer 3 take her and the others to priſon, though they 


' others 
| to Þ|Þ with their children weeping after them, whom he W ſes 
this | cruelly ſeparated from them, not ſuffering them, an .. 
, he though defirous, to take any but the youngeſt chiidce» 


1 along with them. So William Callow's wife, 
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CHAP to her other painful ſufferings, had the piercing 
XXI. mortification to leave four children behind her 
>> without father or mother to provide for or take 
5 _ care of them. Jane Chriſten in like manner was 
at White- forced to leave five. They being forced on 
bene bal“ board were landed at Whitehaven. After ſome 
ſtay there, they together with William Callow 
were ſent back by order of two Cumberland juſ- 
tices. 'The day aiter their arrival at the ifland 
they were forcibly taken out of their beds by 
order of the deputy governor, and put on board 
the {hip in ſuch hurry, that the women were 
obliged to take their children naked in their 
' aprons, crying through the ſtreets, in the night, 
4 They were now taken to Dublin, whence a hip 
a ken fo 
back. the mayor. The paſſage was tedious by reaſon 
of contrary winds, and the women ſuffered much 
for want of proviſions and neceſſaries, William 
Callow's wife being near the time of her deli- 
very. As ſoon as the biſhop and governor were 
informed of their arrival, they ſet a watch upon 
the veſſel to prevent William Callow's landing, 
and the women having been landed before, were 
ſoon forced again on board by ſoldiers by their 
orders, with aggravated circumſtances of inhu- 
manity. The maſter of the {hip being brought 


Further in- 


rows of before the governor and the biſhop, repreſented 


the biſhop's the weak condition of the women, and what 
cruclty- they had ſuffered at ſea, and the danger to which 
they mult certainly be expoſed by being hurried 

again on board; but the biſhop, whoſe heart 

ſeems ſteeled againſt every impreſſion of huma- 

nity, unmoved by the repreſentation, ſept an 

order to raiſe the pariſh people to put William 
Callow's wife on board. The meſſenger inform- 

ed 
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ed him ſhe was very weak, and they 
know but in labour. The biſhop, nevertheleſs, 


289 


did not H AP. 


XXI. 


renewed his orders, and the ſoldiers coming to 


her bed ſide, ordered her to get up and go with 


them, ſwearing that they had orders from the 


biſhop, if ſhe would not go, to carry her in a 
cart or acroſs a horſe's back. They took her 
children out of bed from her, and ſcarce giving 
her time to put on her clothes, hurried her to 
Ramſey ; they rifled her pockets of 4s. ; they 
took away her box of clothes and linen, leav- 
ing the poor woman neither linen nor any 
thing elſe but what ſhe had on her, alledging 
they ſeized her goods by the biſhop's warrant. 
Three of the neighbours who refuſed to aſſiſt in 
this cruel treatment of an helpleſs woman, were 
0 the biſhop's order committed to priſon, as 
if, in his eſtimation, compaſſion were a crime. 


Ihe exiles were detained on board an open boat 


half decked, and that ſo badly that when it rain- 
ed they could not fit dry, which landed them at 
Peel in Lancaſhire ; but upon their landing, 
two juſtices of peace made an order to ſend 
them back again; purſuant to which order they 
were all ſent back (except Anne Callow, who 
being in childbed was left behind) and on their 
arrival at Ramſey, were detained prifoncrs on 


ſhip-board from the 8th of the month called 


Auguſt 'till the iſt of September. 

Thus were innocent perſons, legally convicted 
of no crime, a ſecond time toſſed from ſhore to 
More, as if unfit to live on the earth; though 
they had injured no man, nor were burdenſome 
to any, but able to ſupport their families repu- 
tably, while they were ſuffered quietly to follow 


their lawful occupations. But it ſeems proper 
Vol. II. 'L Res to 


1666. 
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CHAP. to remark that the magiſtrates of Dublin, and 
XXI. of the Britiſh ports, where they were landed, 
—— appear not to have ſent them back in any ill- 
1666. will to chem; but rather in teſtimony of abhor- 
rence of the biſhop's arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings. The reaſons aſſigned by the Lanca- 
ſhire juſtices in their warrant for the taking them 
back are, that they had all eſtates in the Iſle of 
Man, but had none elſewhere, that [ſtripped of 
all their property] they were like to be burden- 
ſome to the King's ſubjects in theſe parts, if 
they ſhould be permitted to ſettle—that they had 
been baniſhed out of the iſland, the place of their 
habitation, without any legal proceedings, that do 
any way appear, and not ſent or confined to any 
certain place of baniſhment by any legal autho- 
rity, but turned out as vagabonds to the wide 
world, to the ſcandal of the laws and the King's 
government. | 
Finding that both from England and Ireland 
the baniſhed were continually ſent back with a 
cenſure of the illegality and unreaſonableneſs of 
their proceedings, in order to free themſelves 
— from the like trouble and reproach for the fu- 
wWülam ture, they determined to tranſport William Cal- 
Filet low to Virginia by a London ſhip, then at an- 
zin. chor in Ramſey bay, bound thither, of which 
Ralph Harwood was maſter. On the iſt of Sep- 
tember an order was ſent to captain Aſcough tg 
ſend William Callow under the conduct of a 
ſoldier to the , governor, who upon his appear- 
ance enquired of him, if he was willing to go 
to Virginia? to which he replied, © I have no 
*© buſineſs there; but, replied the governor, 
We will fend thee thither,” William enquir- 
ed by what law? Anſwer. © By my lord's or- 
Fo | % der.” 
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& der.“ William defired a fair trial, inſiſted that c HA P. 
he had never been tried; never been brought xxI. 
before any court; demanded to be tried by the 
laws of his own country, or by the laws of Eng- 1666. 
land ; he appealed to the laws of his country ; ki * 
to the king and council, before whom, he ſaid, and council. 
his cauſe was already. The benefit of the law 

was refuſed, and his appeals rejected by this in- 


ſolent governor, who was reſolved, by the wan- 


ton exertion of illegal violence, to put it out 


of his power to avail himſelf of legal redreſs for 
the wrongs he received, or proſecute any appeal 
to effect. After a ſhort conference, in which 
William, with a fortitude founded on innocence 
and conſcious integrity, ſtrenuouſly maintained 
his right to exemption from the propoſed baniſh- 
ment, and denying the legality of the gover- 
nor's power to tranſport him, againſt which the 


governor had little farther to advance than, 


* Upon my credit thou ſhalt go to Virginia—l 
deny thy appeal What I do I will anſwer it,“ His appeal 
he ordered the ſoldiers to take him away, upon t. 
which two of them, taking each an. arm, haled 

him to the boat, and then left him on ſhip- 

board. When he was put on board, the ſailors Being pe 
refuſed to go the voyage, if he was to be carried p, the 
with them, ſaying, they never heard of a ſhip fallorsre- 
which carried Quakers againſt their will that the voyage. 
ever proſpered. Whereupon the maſter promiſed 

them, that he would carry him no further than 
Ireland, and accordingly the next day ſet him on 

ſhore about forty miles north of Dublin. William 

went directly to Dublin, took ſhipping and land- ts landed in 


ed at Whitehaven ; alſo about the ſame time Lreland. 


Evan Chriſten, his aged mother, and Alice Cow- 


ard, arrived in England from the Iſle of White- 
T 2 horn 
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CHAP. horn in Scotland, whither they had been carried 
XXI. in an open fiſhing boat, after long confinement 

on board the veſſel, which brought them back 
1666, out of Lancaſhire, as before related. 


. 
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1670. 


Perſecvrion 
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Perſecution relaxed in England.-—A Deſign to to- 


lerate Difſenters.—Oppoſed by the Biſbops.— 
The Parliament addreſs the King for a Pro- 
clamation againſt Diſſenters.—Conveniicle Act. 
— Remarks thereupon, - Eccleſiaſtics promote the 


ſevere Execution thereof. —The People called 


Luakers the greateſt Sufferers.— Many of them 
greatly ſpoiled. —Informers profligate and -infa- 
mots, — Many of them perjure themſelves by 
falſe Information. —FExorbitant in their Diſtraints. 
— Juſtices and Informers frequently exerciſe 
their Power beyond the Law.—Tet Appeals 
are generally ineffetual.— Arbitrary Miſcon- 
ſtruction of the Word Conventicle.—Unfair 
Method of fining for a Preacher.—Some Tuj- 
tices diſcourage the Informers.—George Fox writes 
againſt the Act, and encourages his Friends to. 


faithfulneſs. 


PERSECUTION in England ſeems to have 


rived been ſome time conſiderably relaxed, although 


not totally put a ſtop to, particularly in the city 


of 
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of London, to which various cauſes appear to c H Av. 
have conſpired, the Dutch war, the depopulat- XXII. 
ing peſtilence, the deſtruction of a great part of- 
the city by the fire, more immediately demanding 1670. 
the care and vigilance of the government and 
magiltracy, drew oft their attention from the 
diflenters for a ſeaſon. And the Duke of Buck - 
ingham ſucceeding Clarendon in the ſtation of 

prime miniſter, whether in order to confirm the 
opinion that his predecefior had been the author 

of all their hardſhips, or that he really held 

more liberal ſentiments in reſpe& to religious 
liberty, ſhewed more lenity to the non-contor- 

miſts than his predeceſſor had done, and by con- 
nivance ſuffered them to hold their mectings | 
without moleſtation ; the diſcourie of a tolera- | 
tion began to revive, and the queſtion concern- f 
ing the reaſonableneſs thereot to be more freel | | 
agitated in ſundry publications. The king alfo | 
in his ſpeech at the opening of the parliament 
in 1668, expreſſed his deſire that they would 
take into their ſerious deliberation the means 
of effecting an union amongſt all his proteſtant 
ſubjects, whereby they might be induced not 
only to ſubmit quietly to the government, bu: 
chearfully give their aſſiſtance to its ſupport. 
But the majority of the Houſe of Commons, 
under the influence of the fame party fpirit 
which had ſtimulated them to enact the ſevere 
laws of this reign, appeared much diſturbed, 
and in return petitioned the King to iflue out a 
proclamation for enforcing the laws againft con- 
venticles, and for preſerving the peace of the 
kingdom againſt unlawful aſſemblies of papifts 


Neale. Rapin. 


and 
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Cc HA. and non-conformiſts. The king iſſued the pro- 

xxII. clamation accordingly, yet it appears not to have 

—— been attended with very heavy conſequences to 

1670. the difſenters. For in the courſe of the ſuc- 

ceeding year their hopes were again revived, 

thoſe ſects who to avoid perſecution had uſually 

met clandeſtinely, now appeared more openly, 

and ventured to aſſemble publicly for religious 

worſhip. A more generous way of thinking 

ſeemed to be adopted by ſome leading men a- 

mong the epiſcopalians. A ſcheme was ſet on 

A deſign to foot for comprehending the preſbyterians in the 

bend the body of the eſtabliſhed church, and granting a 

Preſbyte- toleration to other diſſenters. * The Lord Chief 

eſtabliſhed Juſtice Hale undertook to draw up a bill for this 

church, a purpoſe, and Sir Orlando Bridgeman to ſupport 

ether diſ- it with his whole intereſt. But the deſign com- 

enters ing to the cognizance of ſome of the biſhops, 

they quickly took the alarm and ſpread it to the 

Oppoſed by reſt. Archbiſhop Sheldon wrote a circular let- 

che vihoÞs. ter to his ſuffragans, enjoining them to make a 

minute enquiry touching the conventicles in their 

reſpective dioceſes, Having received all the in- 

formation he could procure, he exaggerated every 

circumſtance to the king, and obtained from 

his eaſy temper a freſh proclamation to put the 

laws in force againſt the non-conformiſts, and 

particularly againſt the preachers, according to 

the Statute of 17 Car. II. which prohibits their 
reſiding in corporations. 

ie par The parliament, upon their meeting after the 

dreſſesthe Prorogation, ſeconded the efforts of the biſhops, 

king lor a by an addreſs of thanks to the king for his pro- 


proclama- . ene 
tion againſt Clamation; by a vote prohibiting any member 
orm . . 

v Smollet. Rapin. 


from 
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from bringing in the propoſed bill in favour of y ap, 
non- conformiſts, and by appointing a committee xx11, 
to make exact enquiry into their conduct; who LY 
in reſult of their enquiry reported, that divers 1670, 
conventicles and ſeditious aſſemblies were held 
in the neighbourhood of the parliament, ſo as 
to inſult the government, and endanger the 
public tranquillity; the houſe immediately de- 
clared, that they would adhere to the king for 
the ſupport of government in church and ſtate, 
againit all adverſaries whatſoever. Theſe mea- 
ſures might be juſtly looked upon as a prelude 
to freſh perſecution under additional penal laws; 
for akhoagh the behaviour of the ditferent claf. 
ſes of non- conformiſts had adminiſtered no foun- 
dation for raiſing any rumour of a plot in 
agitation, as had been generally done, this vote 
ſeems intended to create an alarm of danger 
notwithſtanding, requiring the joint exertion of 
the different branches of the legiilature to guard 
and provide againſt, and to point out all dif- 
{enters as perſons ſeditious and dangerous to the 
ſtate. 
And the former act againſt conventicles, upon 
which ſo many were condemned to baniſhment, 
being expired, in the next ſeſſion, in 1670, they 
proceeded to make a third act againſt them; 
but having found repeated and long impriſon- 
ments, and even baniſhment, ineffectual to deter 
thoſe called Quakers in particular from keep- 
ing up their religious meetings for the worthip 
of God, they ſeemed reſolved now to try. the 
force of depredation and impoveriſhing them in 
their eſtates, like the perſecutor ot Job, eſſay- 
ing various modes of diſtreſs to accompliſh their 
purpoſes, and force them to defile their conſci- 
ences 


— — — 


CH AP. ences in declining their duty of divine worſhip 


xxII. according to their perſuaſion of the divine re- 
— quirings. 


Conventicle ge 
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The title of this third act, was, An act to 
prevent and ſuppreſs ſeditious conventicles,“ 


22 Car. II. which received the royal aſſent the 
11th of the month called April, 1670, and was 
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to the following effect, That if any perſons 


upwards of 1ixteen years of age ſhall be pre- 
ſent at any aſſembly, conventicle or meeting, 
under colour or pretence of any exercife of 
religion, in any other manner than according 
to the liturgy and practice of the church of 
England, where there are five perſons or more 
preſent beſides thoſe of the ſaid houſehold, 
in ſuch caſes the oftender ſhall pay 5s. for the 
firſt offence; and 108. for the ſecond. And 
the preacher or teachers in any ſuch meetings 
ſhall forfeit 2cl. for the firſt, and 4ol. for 
the ſecond offence. And thoſe who knowingly 
ſuffer ſuch conventicles 1n their houſes, barns, 
yards, &c. ſhall forfeit 2ol. Any juſtice of 
peace on the oath of two vitneſſes, or any 
other ſufficient proof, may record the offence 
under his hand and ſeal, which record ſhall 
be taken in law for a full and perfect con- 
viction, and ſhall be certified at the next 
quarter ſeſſions. The fines may be levied by 
diſtreſs and ſale of rhe offender's goods and 
chattels, and in caſe of the poverty of ſuch 
offender, upon the goods and chattels of any 
other perſon or perſons that ſhall be convict- 
ed of having been preſent at the ſaid con- 
venticle, at the diſcretion of the juſtice of 
peace, ſo that the ſum to be levied on any 


one perſon, 1n caſe of the poverty of others, 
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do not amount to more than 1ol. for any one C HA P. 


meeting: The conſtables, headboroughs, &c. 

are to levy the ſame by warrant from the juſ- 
tice, and to be divided, one third for the uſe 
of the king, and another third to the poor, 
and the other third to the informer or his al- 
ſiitants, regard being had to their diligence 
and induſtry in diſcovering, diſperſing and 
puniſhing the ſaid conventicles. The fines 
upon miniſters for preaching are to be levied 
alſo by diſtreſs ; and in cale of poverty, upon 
the goods and chattels of any other preſent ; 
and the like upon the houſe where the con- 
venticle is held, and the money to be divided 
as above. 

And it is further enacted, that the juſtice 
or juſtices of the peace, conſtable, headbo- 
roughs, &c. may by warrant, with what aid 
and aſſiſtance they ſhall think neceſſary, break 
open and enter into any houle or place where 
they ſhall be informed of a conventicle, and 
take the perſons aſſembled into cuſtody. And 
the lieutenants or other commiſlioned ofticers 
of the militia may get together ſuch force 
or aſſiſtance as they th ink neceſſary, to diſſolve, 
diſſipate and lilperte ſuch unlawtul meetings, 

and take the perions into cuſtody.” Then 


follow two extraordinary clauſes, “ that if any 


juſtice of peace refuſe to do his duty he 
all forfeit 1c. and every conſtable, &c. 
l, And be it turther enacted, that all clau- 
ſes in this act hall be conftrued moſt largely 
and beneficially for ile ſuppreſſ Jing of conventi- 
cles, and for the juſtification and encouragement 
of ail perſons to be employed in the execution 
thereof. No warrant or mittimus ſhall be 

| | * made 
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onA made void or reverſed for any default in the 
XXII. „ form; and if a perſon fly from one county 


\ 
| or corporation to another, his goods and 


Remarks 
upon this 
act. 


„ chattels ſhall be ſeized wherever they are 


found. If the party offending be a wife co- 
* habiting with her huſband, the fine ſhall be 
6 levied on the goods and chattels of the huſ- 
* band, provided the proſecution be within 
* three months. Parties aggrieved may appeal 
* to the quarter ſeſſions if the fine amount to 
tol. and to no other court, and if caſt to pay 
© treble damages.“ 

The palpable injuſtice of this iniquitous law 
did not eſcape the notice of thoſe who were ex- 
poled to the danger of ſuffering thereby ; they 
in their own behalf remarked with freedom upon 
this flagrant violation of the eſtabliſhed privi- 


leges of the people of England. 
That it deitroyed the bulwark of the Engliſh- 


man's liberty, property and life, viz. Trial by 
Jury; authorizing a ſingle juſtice out. of ſef- 
tions to convict, fine, and by warrant levy it 
upon the offender contrary to Magna Charta. 

By this act the innocent might be puniſhed 


for the offence of the guilty, contrary to natural 


juſtice. If the wite or child was convicted of 
being preſent at an aſſembly termed unlawful, 

the fine was to be levied on the goods of the 
huſband or father, whether he was of the ſame 
perſuaſion or no. It was left to the arbitrar 

diſcretion of the juſtices to lay half the fine for 
the houſe or ground where ſuch aſſembly was 
holden, and half the fine for a pretended un- 


known preacher, and the whole fines of ſuch of 


the meeters, as they ſhould account poor, upon 
ally other who was preſent at the meeting (not 
excceding 
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of the immutable laws of equity and reaſon. 
The clandeſtine mode of conviction (which 
frequently took place) by the oath of two in- 
formers, (who had an intereſt therein, and 
ſought their gains from a multitude of convic- 
tions) before a juſtice ; ſo that men might be, 


and often were, convicted and fined without any 


notice or knowledge thereof, until the officers 
came and took away their goods, and even then 
they were ignorant by whole evidence they were 
convicted ; than which, what could be more op- 
polite to the privileges of the ſubje&; to the 
{pirit of the great charter ; to the juriſprudence 
of England or common juſtice? which require 
that every man ſhould be openly charged, and 
have his accuſer face to face, that he might 
have a fair opportunity, both to anſwer for him- 
ſelf, and obiect to the validity of the evidence 
againſt him.” 

The fines impoſed on juſtices and other ofh- 
cers, and the clauſe directing in effect, to con- 
ſtrue every part of the act in favour of the pro- 
ſecutors, appears to corrupt juſtice in its very 
ſource: To inſtruct and influence the magiſtrates 
to partiality in their judgments, to apply power 
only to oppreſs, and reverſe the ſcriptural qua- 


lification for magiſtracy, to the encouragement 


of evil-doers, and the puniſhment of thoſe that 
do well; and that many of them actually did 


ſo abundantly appeared in divers proſecutions by 
this act. | 


As 
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exceeding the limited ſum) which veſted thecn ap. 
juſtices with power to harraſs and oppreſs with XXII. 
dreadful ſeverity thoſe to whom they might owe — 
no good will, and was in itſelf an infringement 1672- 
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As an act of ſuch flagrant injuſtice and perni- 
cious tendency to fo great a body of the people 
muſt bring diicredit to the framers, promoters 
and partiſans thereof, the greater part of the 
hiſtorians, who are moſt attached to the church 


of England, endeavour to excuſe its ſeverity, by 


alledging that politics and the care of govern- 
ment were the occaſion of 1t more than religion. 
Echard (according to Neale) ſays, “ that this 
and all the penal laws made againſt the diſ- 
& ſenters were the acts of the parliament and 
not of the church, and were made more on 
a civil and political than upon a moral and 
religious account; and always upon ſome freſh 
provocation 1n reality or appearance.“ Per- 
ſecution ever endeavours thus to hide its defor- 
mities under the garb of political caution ; but 
I think in the preſent caſe the covering is too 
tranſparent ; for at this ſeaſon it doth not appear 
that any claſs of diflenters by their conduct had 
given the leaſt diſturbance to the peace of the 
nation, or could be charged with any deſign a- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


gainſt the ſtate. Ihe committee of parliament 


ce 


appointed to enquire into their conduct diſco— 


vered no miſconduct amongſt them, nor had they 
given any freſh provocation, but that of attend- 
ing their meetings openly, to. which they had 
been encouraged by the connivance of govern- 
ment. The preamble to the act doth not charge 
them with diſloyalty, only ſays, ** That for pro- 
5 viding ſpeedy remedies againſt the rattices 
& of ſeditious ſectaries and others, who under 
pretence of tender conſcience have or may 
at their meetings contrive inſurrections,“ 
© Rapin. 
which 
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which by the way there was little danger of CH Ap. 
their doing in their public aſſemblies, in a miſcel- XXII. 
laneous company of women, ſervants, ſtrangers, + 
and probably ſpies. The act points them out a 1670. 
likelier method of contriving plots, as it would 

appear more feaſible to combine with ſucceſs 
between three or four, if they had any ſuch de- 

ſign in view; ſo that if the guarding againſt in- 
ſurrections was the only object propoſed, this 
parliament ſeems to have wanted wiſdom in con- 

certing the meaſures to prevent them: But it ap- 


pears too evident that the reaſons aſſigned in this 


weak preamble are only a pretence, and that the 
only object in view was upon a religious ac- 
count to inflict new puniſhments upon the diſ- 
ſenters for their diflent from the national church, 
and nothing ellc. 

And although the penal laws were the acts of 
the parhament, as no other body had the power 
of making laws, yet it will be a difficult under- 
taking to exculpate the church, that is the cler- 
gy, from a conſiderable ſhare therein: The weight 
of their influence and intereſt was not wanting 
to procure penal laws and proclamations in #2- 
vour of their own emoluments and power (as ap- 
pears by the exertions of Sheldon and others a- Archbifhop 


gainſt the comprehenſion) nor to the rigorous 3/<0nand 


: p g 11:4 others 
execution of them when made: And that many of tw bi- 


of them looked upon this act as a conſiderable ac- EONS 


quiſition in their favour, appears from the fol- mu the 
lowing extract from Archbiſhop Sheldon's cir- e e- 


cution of 


cular letter * upon the occaſion, in which he di- wi a. 
rects 


* Copies of this letter were ſent by the archdeacons to 
the officers of the ſeveral pariſhes within their juriſdictions, 
earnc{tly exhorting them to take ſpecial care to perform what 
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rects all eccleſiaſtical judges and officers, * © to 
© take notice of all non-conformilts, holders, 
* frequentefs, maintainers and abettors of con- 
< yenticles, eſpecially of the preachers or teach- 
ers in them, and of the places wherein they 
< are held; ever keeping a more watchful eye 
cover the cities and great towns, from whence 
* the miſchiet is for the moſt part derived, unto 
© the lefler villages and hamlets. And where- 
& ſoever they find fuch wilful offenders, that 
* then with a hearty affection to the worſhip of 


* God, the honour of the king and his laws, 


is therein required, and to give an account at the next viſi- 
tation. | 

John Chapple, prieſt of Brant-Broughton in Lincolnſhire, 
perceiving the conſtable not forward in making diſtteſſes and 
breaking up meetings, ſent him the following letter: 


&«& Thomas Kelley, 


& J cannot but wonder that any king's officer ſhould be ſo 
« backward in executing the king's laws, as I find you to 
dc be: Methinks you ſhould have gone to Sir Chriſtopher 
« Nevile, had you no other inducement thereto ſave only 
& civility to Sir Francis Fane, who defired you ſo to do: 
« You cannot now as you did then pretend the want of an 
c horſe. I have ſent my man on purpoſe to join with you in 
cc giving information to the juſtices concerning the late con- 
« venticle at Broughton, and if you refuſe to act I have 
« ordered my man to make his complaint to the bench. If 
* your landlord Mr. Pierpoint, be informed how you and 
c others have behaved yourſelves in this buſineſs, I know 
« that he will not thank you for your remiſſneſs ; for what- 
« ever his tenants at Broughton may be, ſure I am he is a 
tc perſon more zealous for the church. No more at pre- 
1 ſent from 
4 Your friend, 


« JOHN CHAPPLE.” 


4 Neale. 
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s and the peace of the church and kingdom, HAP. 
they do addreſs themſelves to the civil magi- XXII. 
* ſtrate, juſtices and others concerned, im 
* <*< ploring their help and aſſiſtance for prevent- 197% 
* ing and ſuppreſſing the fame, according to 
c the late act in that behalf made and ſet 
i: -- 5% 
What the ſucceſs will be we muſt leave to 
«© God Almighty; yet I have this confidence 
„under God, that if we do our parts now at 
“ firſt ſeriouſly, by God's help, and the aſſiſtance 
F the civil power, conſidering the abundant 
care and proviſion the act contains for our 
' © AapvanrTAGE, we ſhall in a few months ſee 
a preat alteration in the diſtractions of theſe 
times. 
The biſhop of Peterborough declared pub- 
lickly in the ſteeple-houſe at Rowel, after he 
had commanded the officers to put this act in 
execution, © Againſt all fanaticks it hath done 
its buſineſs, except the Quakers ; but when 
7 e the parliament fits again, a ſtronger law will 
3 be made, not only to take away their lands 
and goods, but alſo to fell them for bond- 
„ ſlaves.” Who can acquit the church, ſo 
called, of their ſhare in the perſecution, when 
the rulers thereof were ſo intemperaicly warm 
and active in it, and ſtill infatiate with all theſe 
3 ſeverities, inhumanly planning more and greater“? 
Ward of Salitbury and Gunning of Ely, are 
N alſo ſaid to have been very zealous abettors of 
ſeverity, though many ot the biſhops had the 
prudence to he by, and reſign the odium of 
enforcing the law to the civil magiſtrate. 
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There is no doubt but the clergy in general 
paid ſtrict attention to the mandates of the 
archbiſhop before recited, as they were gene- 
rally encouragers of, (and many of them were 
not aſhamed themſelves to turn) informers. Tho- 
mas Elwood, a cotemporary writer, informs us, 
That ſome of the clergy of moſt ranks, and 
* others, who were exceſſively bigotted to that 
„party, uſed their utmoſt efforts to find out 
% and encourage the moſt profiigate wretches 
* to turn informers ; and get ſuch perſons into 
& parochial offices as would be moſt oblequious 
© to their directions, and prompt, at their 
beck, to put this law into moſt rigorous ex- 
„ ecution.” 

* In ſome parts care had been timely taken, 
* by ſome not of the loweſt rank, to chuic 
* out ſome perſons properly qualified *, men of 

acute 


cc 


* 'The ſame author gives this account of one of theſe 
emiſſaries. He whoſe poſt was aſſigned him in the county of 
Bucks, thruſt himſelf upon a friend under the counterfeit ap- 
pearance of a Quaker; but being by the friend ſuſpected, and 
diſmiſt unentertained, he was obliged to betake himſelf to an 


alehouſe for accommodation, where not being able to bear 


the curb of his feigned ſobriety, he indulged himſelf in drink- 
ing too freely with the company he found there; in his cups, 
he was thrown ſo far off his guard, that to magnify himſelf 
among his companions, he let them know the quality of their 
new affociate, that he was ſent out by Doctor Mew, Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, on the deſign before related, and un- 
der the protection of juſtice Morton, a warrant under whoſe 
hand and ſeal he produced. by which diſcovery he got the 


name of the Trepan, and as ſuch being known and generally 


avoided, he went to another part of the country, and inſinu- 
ated himſelf among the baptiſts, having wrought himſelf into 
their good opinion, and wilily drawn one of them into an in- 
cautious openneſs and freedom of converſation upon the ſeve- 
rity of che times, he villainouſly impeached him, who was 

a man 
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te forth as ſpies among the ſectaries, ſo called, 
c with inſtructions to thruſt themſelves into all 
& ſocieties; conform to any religious profeſſion; 
* and transform themſelves from one religious 
«* appearance to another, as occaſion ſhould re- 
* quire. In a word, to be all things to all men; 
* not that they might gain ſome, but that they 
“ might ruin as many as they could. The 
* drift of this deſign was, that their employers 
„might by theſe means get a full account what 
“ number of diſſenters meetings of every fort 
there were in each county, and where kept; 
* what number of perſons frequented them, 
* and of what ranks; who among them 
* were perſons of eſtate, and where they lived; 
that when afterwards they ſhould have troubled 
* the waters, they might the better know where 
** with moſt advantage to caſt their nets.” 
Doth not this proceeding feem to be in conſe- 
ſequence of the archbiſhop's inſtructions ? 


The execution of this act expoſed every body The 
of diſſenters to great damage and hardſhip ; but fag. 


J. 
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* acute parts, cloſe countenances, pliant tem- c H A P. 


* pers and deep diſſimulation) and ſend them XXII. 
2 


1670. 


ople 


this as well as the former fell with the greateſt greateſt ful 
weight upon the people called Quakers, for the * 


fame cauſe. Other diſſenters could take the li- 


a man of reputation, of having ſpoken trea/onable words, 
and brought him into danger of loſing both his eſtate and 
life, had not a ſeaſonable detection of his vicious practices 
elewhere, cauſed him to fly out of the court and country at 
the very time when the honeſt man ſtood at the bar, ready 
to be arraigned on his falſe accuſation. This diſcovery of his 
villainy leaving no further room to play the hypocrite, he 
threw off the maſk, and openly appeared in his proper cha- 
racter, that of an informer. 


Vo. II. 1 berty 


Ua- 
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c H AP. berty of 1 by the maxims of human pru- 


XX11. dence; and uſe various means to keep them- 
—— ſelves beyond the reach of the law, or to pre- 
1670. vent their being detected in the violation of 
it“. Vet they could not by any contrivance en- 
tirely eſcape the vigilance of the informers, or 

the vigorous purſuit of the juſtices and their of- : 

ſicers. But the Quakers, who had no freedom, ; 

to defert their public meetings for fear of hu- ; 


[ 
man penalties, continued to frequent them at the ö 
accuſtomed places and hours, whereby they 4 
were open to the detection of the perſecutors of ; 


all ranks, who were highly provoked againſt ! 
them, particularly on this account; as their ſtead- 5 
faſtneſs in duty very much broke their mea- 
ſures. 

3 Exaſperated at their open violation of theſe 

ly ſpoiled. Jaws, in obedience to the divine law of God in 
their conſciences, many of the executors of this A 
ſevere law acted up fully t to its ſpirit in their ſe- pw 
verity and injuſtice in 1 execution thereof, 
whereby many an honeſt and induſtrious fa- 
mily was ſtripped of the fruits of their induſtry. 
At London, and in ſeveral other places, many were 
cruelly ſpoiled of their property; people of con- 
ſiderable ſubſtance reduced to extreme poverty, 
ſhop goods and houſehold goods fo thoroughly 
{wept away by the hard-hearted ſpoilers, that 
the ſick have had their beds taken from under 
them, and they themſelves laid upon the floor. 


Su 
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ä 


The miniſters would a in large families with only 
four ſtrangers, and as many under the age of ſixteen as would 
come, and at other times, where people might hear in ſeveral 
adjoining houſes; but after all infinite miſchiefs enſued; fa- 
milies were impoveriſhed and divided; friendſhip between 


_ neighbours interrupted, and general diſtruſt and jealouſy ſuc- 
ceeded. Neale, v. ii. p. 675. 
For 
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For upon the paſſing of this law, many juſ-c HA p. 
tices, who were too honeſt to be inſtruments XXII. 
of ſuch ſeverities, quitted the bench, and many ——— 
of thoſe that remained ſeem to have been of 1670. 
that kind, who go under the denomination of 
trading juſtices, mercenary enough to look for 
their hare of the booty. And the informers in lufee 
. profligate 

general were men of the vileſt characters, and and infa- 
of the meaneſt claſs, idle, profligate and infa- wous, 
mous; extravagant, needy and rapacious. Such 
juſtices and ſuch aſſiſtants were not only prompt 
to plunder, but dextrous in the dividing of the 
ſpoil ; ſo that it is ſaid, the king and the poor 
frequently got but little for their ſhare. Theſe 
unprincipled informers, taking up the infamous 
office to make out a living, (being too idle to 
earn it by honeſt means) were not very ſcrupu— 
lous in the evidence they gave; the proſpect of 
booty being the object in view, they, too often, 
encouraged by the clandeſtine manner of con- often per- 
viction, were tempted to ſwear home at a fed theme 

* 3 . CLIVCS. 
venture *; being proſecuted by other diſſen- 

2 ters, 


* In Buckinghamſhire two noted informers Lacy, and 
Aris, ſwore before juſtice Clayton that 'Thomas Zachary and 
his wife were at a meeting at Jordan's the 21ſt of Auguſt 
1670, whereupon the juſtice, as forward to convict as they to 
inform, fined him 3ol. for himſelf and his wife and a pre- 
tended preacher, and iſſued a warrant for diſtreſs. Thomas 
and his wife were then both at London, wherefore he ap- 
pealed to the quarter ſeſſions. The juſtice, ro ſcreen the in- 
formers, telling Thomas he ſuffered juſtly, and he in his own 


defence anſwering that the righteous were oppreſſed, and the 


wicked wwent unpuniſbed, pretended to interpret theſe words, 
as a reflection on the government, and for refuſing ſureties for 
his appearance at the next ſeſſions, committed him to Aylſ- 


bury jail. This was done to prevent him from proſecuting 
| his 


' 
: 
j 
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c HAP. ters, divers of whom upon trial were found 


XXII. guilty of perjury, and ſuffered for it; others by 
the partiality and protection of the magiſtrates, 
2670. though proved guilty, eſcaped the puniſhment 


due to their crime. 
+ Nor were they more ſcrupulous in propor- 
tioning the diſtraints to the value of the fines 
impoſed: 


his appeal; but ſome of his friends, eſpecially Thomas Ell- 
wood, proſecuted it, and at the next ſeſſions produced incon- 
teſtible evidence that Thomas Zachary and his wife were in 
London all that day; ſo that, notwithſtanding all endeavours 
to the contrary, the jury found for the appellants; the con- 
viction was ſet aſide, and the money depoſited at entering the 
appeal ought to have been returned, but they could never get 
more than fol. of it, the reſt being detained by the clerk of 
the peace. But fo angry was the convicting juſtice, that he 
perſuaded the reſt to tender "Thomas Zachary the oath of al- 
tegiance, for refufal whereof he was kept in priſon a long 
time after. 

In Somerſetſhire the informers ſwore againſt ſix perſons for 
being at a meeting at Ycovil, where they had not. been at all. 
Others {wore Thomas Gully was at a meeting at Gregory- 
ſtoke in ſaid county, when he vus ſick in bed, and died 
ſoon after. They ſwore againſt William Lea, the younger, 
as being at a meeting five weeks after is death. In Welt- 
moreland Richard Holme and ſeveral others were fined, as 
for being at a meeting, which they were not at, the informers 
having ſworn at random. 

* George Whitehead. 

+ In Wiltſhire the fines of ſundry friends amounted to 
gol. 10s. from whom were levied by diſtreſs goods to the 
value of 2131. 98. Robert Stevens was fined 10l. for an 
unknown preacher, and 5s, for himſelf, though there was no 
preacher chere; he was a very poor man, and all his goods 
were valued at 40s. which being reported to the juſtice, he 
ordered the officers to take away the little a/7, Three others 
weie in like manner unjultly fined the like {um for the un- 


known preacher, who was not there. In Bedfordſhire the offi- 


cers were incited to rapacity by juſtice Charnock, telling them 
they might take 100l. fer 201. and bring him the money, for 
his clerk ſhould have ſome of it for his pains ; and ihat they 

| muſt 
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impoſed : Rapine being their trade, they did CHAP. 
not heſitate in the leaſt to take much more in Norma 


value 


muſt tahe the more, becauſe few wonld buy the goods. Rich- 
ard Milner, for a fine of 201. for 2 meeting at his houſe, 
had goods taken from him worth 371. Richard Smith of 
Cheſter had his goods ſeized ſeveral times for meetings at his 
houſe far exceeding the fines impoſed, which were uſually 20l. 
by the encouragement of the mayor, bidding the officers take 
enough; ſeveral were diſtrained to five or fix times the value 
of the fines. $79 | 

Thomas Green being on his knees in prayer at a meeting in 
Sabridgeworth, Hertfordſhire, was dragged out and fined by 
two jultices 10], for which his goods were taken by diſtreſs to 
the value of 59). 

Charles Barnet, a baker of Leominſter, was ſined 20l. for 
preaching, and afterwards gol. for a ſecond offence ; for 
which all the goods in his houſe, and all the wood in his yard, 
were taken away. After which warrants being again iſſued 
againſt him, rhe officer reported to the juſtice Booth he had 
nothing left but bread, which would ſpoil before it could be 

fold ; the juſtice anſwered, if you cannot fell it, you may bring 
it me to give to my horſes, | 

Theophilus Green, preaching at a meeting at Uxbridge, was 
fined 20l. and under pretence that he had uttered ſeditious 
expreſſions, becauſe he exhorted his friends ta keep their meet- 
ings in the name of JE5Us, notwith/anding the laws of man to 
the contrary, he was ſent to newgate. For this and other 
fines for meeting, warrants of diſtreſs were iſſued againſt him 
for lool. for which they rook away all his houſehold goods. 

In Nottinghamſhire in 1669, Peniſton Whaley, chairman, 
in his charge to the grand jury, endeavouring to incenſe them 
againſt the Quakers ſo called, manifeſted his abſurdity, ig- 
norance and malevolence together, by telling them in effect 
the acteof 35 Eliz. was not made againſt the Papiſts but the 
Quakers ; for, ſaid he, the church of Rome is a true church, 

as well as any other; for a man though he be a lame or ill- 
favoured man, yet he is a man as well as a lord or an eari. 


And though the church of Rome have ſome corruptions, yet 


it Is a true church as well as any other, and ſo it could not be 


— 


1670. 


made againſt them; therefore it mult needs be againſt theſe 


people. 
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c H A b. value than the amount of the fines, while they 


XXII. 


R | could find any thing to take, encouraged by the 


1670. 


inſtructions 


people. You ought to put it in force and not pity them. Ex- 
traordinary reaſoning indeed! 

On the 6th, 8th and gth of the month called Auguſt this 
year, one Bumſtead, a bailiff's follower, with others, came to 
the houſe of William Albright of Wooburn in Bedfordſhire, 
at whoſe houſe a meeting was kept, and by a warrant from 
juſtice Charnock broke open his doors, and took away tim- 
ber, malt, oats and other things to the value of 70l. How- 
beit the ſaid Albright continued ſtedfaſt in permitting meet- 
ings at his houſe, until by repeated ſeizures he was ſo im- 
poveriſhed, that having nothing left to ſatisſy the fines, he was 
finally caſt into priſon avout the month of October. 

Sarah Baker, a poor widow, for 15s. fine, ſuffered diſtreſs 
of what houſehold goods ſhe had, amongſt which having 
boiled milk in a ſkillet for two ſick children, the informers 
threw away the poor children's ſuſtenance, and took the {kil- 
let away. George 'Thorowgood, of Ely, had all his houſe- 
hold goods, beds and bed-clothes taken, and was forced to 
lodge on ſtraw; after which, when ſick, his proſecutors took 
away his ſheets and ſhirt, Edward Crooke had the bedding 
for himſelf and family taken away, with the childrems cra- 
dle, ſo that one of them died with ſickneſs contracted by lying 
on ſtraw. Samuel Bates of, Cranbrook, having had all his 
goods ſeized for a fine for ſuffering. meetings at hig houſe, a- 
while after, when he had gotten a few more houſehold goods, 
ſome of which were lent him in his diſtreſs, _ one Culpeper, 
a juſtice of peace, got in at a window, and with an axe broke 
open the door, and let in the conſtable, whom he charged 7 
clear the houſe of all that was in it; but the conſtable pitying 
the poor man's cafe, did not execute the order, for which the 

Juſtice fined the ſaid conſtable 5l. who had two oxen taken 
from him worth 151. For a mecting at Long-Claxton is Lei- 
ceſterſhire four perſons were ſent to priſon, and ſo many 
goods at divers times taken from ſome of that meeting, that 
they had not a cow left to give their children milk; their bed- 
clothes, working- tools and wearing apparel eſcaped not the 
violence and avarice of the perſecutors; the ſum total amount- 
ed to above 236]. beſides which the informers gave them 


much perſonal abuſe, and robbed one of the priſoners of his 
purſe and —_ 
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inſtructions and aſſiſtance of juſtices, who frequent- C H A b. 
ly gave them directions 0 be ſure to take enough, n, 
they often ſold the diſtreſſes for leſs than half, $70. 
value, and would then come for more. To re- Exorbitant 
cite all the inſtances of cruel plunderings on one gd, 
hand, and diſtreſſing ſufferings on the other, 
even in this year, recorded in Beſſe's Account 
of the Sufferings of this People, would even 
make a volume; wherefore I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with a few notes exhibiting ſome caſes in 
confirmation of theſe remarks. 

Severe as. this act againſt conventicles was, Juſtices and 


? informers 


yet the villainy and perjury of the informers, vera 


oy their power 
and prejudice of ſundry juſtices againſt this peo- — 


and injuſtice beyond the letter of the law; 
which excited ſome of the ſufferers to appeal, 
according the privilege allowed them by the act; 
but in a general way they got little by the ap- 
peal but additional loſs*, for as the dernier or 

| only 


* Ten perſons having taken from them for "Ty for 
meeting, at Welt-Alvington in Devonſhire, goods . e 
to 811. 1s. 8d. amongſt which was comprized zol. for a 


44+ 4 


their mer to, the quarter of Ma _—_ the informes_in 
concert ſwore for their gain, that they ſaw a man ſtanding up 
with a bible before him (a practice not in uſe with this peo- 
le) which was clearly diſproved by the witneſſes for the appcl- 
Jants and amongſt them the — The chairman ſum- 
ming up the evidence declared it was an equal balance, the 
jury biought in their verdict for the king, and tlie appellants 
thus wrongfully were caſt in treble coſts. 
At the ſame ſeſſions Mary Randal, brought her appeal for 


being diſtrained for fines = the abſent and deceaſed perſons 
abovementioned, 
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© H Ar. only reſort was to the quarter ſeſſions, the in- 
_XXl- fluence of the convicting juſtice, tlie partiality 


of 


Yet appeals 


are gene- 
rally incf- 
feQual, 


aborementioned, which being clearly proved, the warrant was 
judged illegal, and the court ordered the money to be return- 


ed, which the convicting juſtice promiſed to do, but never 


did: Inſtead of reflitution he raps after granted another 


warrant againſt her for a pretended offence of the like na- 
ture. | 
Nathaniel Smith, by advice of council, brought his appeal 
before the quarter ſeſſions of Herefordſhire ; the -caſe being 
heard, the jury went out, and returned with a verdict for the 
appellant ; the court refuſed to accept it, and ſent them out 
again; they repeated the ſame verdict ſix times ſucceſſively, 
and were as often repulſed by the court ; but the jurors con- 
tinuing ſtedfaſt in their opinion, the verdict was at length re- 
corded; but the court at the fame time directed the officers to 
empannel another jury for the next trial. They alſo ſent an 
officer to priſon for 8 the jury a copy of the king's 
proclamation at their requeſt, But though the yerdi& had 
been recorded, yet afterward the juſtices knowing one of the 
Jury to be of a timorous diſpoſition, prevailed on him to fay, 
he had not conſented to it, and on that pretence ſent out the 
jury again, with ſuch threats as produced a contrary verdict, 
the men being overawed by the court to act againſt their con- 
ſciences. Thus the verdict fix times given for the appellant 
was annulled, and he obliged to acquieſce under the charges 
of the appeal, added to the injuſtice of his firſt ſuffering. In 
like manner at the ſame ſeſſions the appeal of William Owen 
Was alſo fruſtrated, the juſtices telling the jury that the caſe 
was like Smith's, peremptorily directed them to find for the 
ting, which was done accordingly, one of the jury being 
heard to ſay, the court is lord of our conſcience r. 

Francis Plumſtead of London was ſworn againſt by two 
informers for preaching at a meeting in Devonſhire buildings 
on the 25th of November, 1683, and for being at another 
meeting there on the 15th of the fame month, whereupon one 
Dudley North, juſtice, had iſſued warrants of diſtreſs for 30l. 
He depoſited that ſum in the hands of the conſtable, and ap- 

ealed. His appeal was profecuted from ſeſſions to ſeſſions ; 
at length affidavit was made that the ſaid two informers within 


2 month after the warrant was granted, came to a neighbour's 


houſe, 
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bol the bench, corrupt juries, or the negle& of c Na x. 
the juſtices in putting their decrees into due ex- ee 
ecution, when in favour of the appellant, moſtly 
left them unredrefled, or ſuffering under addi- 
tional grievances in many very clear cauſes of 
juit complaint, whereby others who had juſt 
:auſe were diſcouraged from trying this ineffec- 
tual mode of relief, apprehending it more eli- 
gible to acquieice under the firſt illegal wrong. 
This people were often informed againſt and Arbitrary 
* Illegally fined by a miſconſtruction of the word fruction 
3 Conventicles, which though limited in the act to of the word 
meetings for worſhip contrary to the liturgy K ; 
tne 
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houſe, and ſent for the faid Francis Plumſtead, and before 
witneſſes confeſſed they had been drawn in to that wicked act, 
aſked forgiveneſs, and offered to knee] down and beg his 
pardon, owning then and ſeveral times after, that they had 
done him wrong, and ſworn falſely againſt him. He alſo 
proved by two witneſſes, preſent at the meeting, that be did 
not preach there. Nevertheleſs, and though no evidence ap- 
peared againſt him, the Recorder endeavoured to invalidate 
the teſtimony of his witneſſes, and ſo wrought upon the jury 
that they brought him in guilty of being at the other meeting, 
for which he was fined 10l. By which fine and the charges 
of his appeal, he computed the damage by him ſuſtained to 
be at leaſt 4c). 

Henry Kendon of London, had diſtreſs made on his goods 
for gol. being the contents of five ſeveral warrants granted 
againſt him in one and the fame day; he appealed, and was 
caſt on three of theſe indictments, by the evidence of a wo- 

3 man, who was afterwards proved to be perjured, for he had 
: three ſubſtantial witnefles to teſtify the contrary of what ſhe { 
x {wore. The other two appeals he gained ; but the whole of his ö 
lois and charges amounted to 7 21. 

William Collard of Southwark, had his goods ſeized by a 

warrant with a wrong name, whereupon he appealed; but the 1 
jury upon trial, though inclined to acquit him, being ſent out | 1 
three times by the bench with threatening words, at laſt ſaid, | 
they thought it muſt be for the ling; fo that he Joſt his cauſe 

with the additional charges to the value of about 171. 
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C HA. the church of England; yet by mercenary in- 
xxII. formers, and mercenary and partial juſtices was 
extended to comprize all aflemblics of any of 
1670. thoſe people “; if they met merely to provide 
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for 


* A meeting was held for church affairs, and to relieve the 
neceſſities of the poor, at the houſe of John Penford at Kirby- 
Mucklow in Leiceſterſhire. Tbitkher came the informers, 
and found them in conſultation about works of charity. John 
Penford bid-them look into the books of accounts then lying 
open, that ſo they might not miſrepreſent the cauſe of their 
meeting. Four of them were ſurzmoned to appear before 
the juſtices at Market-Boſworth, who, appearing accordingly, 
were charged with being at a ſeditious conventicle; they de- 
fired that the informers might give in their depoſitions in 
their hearing, but the juſtices would not grant it; for the 
were ſo partially diſpoſed, that one of them told John Pen- 
ford, who had a conſiderable eſtate, that he would reduce 
him to poverty. They fined John Penford 3ol. 20l. for the 
houſe, and fol. for a preacher, though no preacher was 
there; they alſogfined ſeveral others zl. 6s. 8d. each, ſo that 
the whole amounted to 5ol. Penford and another appealed 
to the quarter ſeſſions, and retained council tg plead their 
cauſe. But ſo arbitrary were the juſtices, that they refuſed 
to try the appeal unleſs, the appellants would take the oath 
of allegiance ; upon their reſuſal the court awarded treble 
damages againſt them, as if they had been caſt on the trial, 
though it is apparent they had law and equity on their fide. _ 

It was uſual with the people called Quakers, once a quar- 
ter, to have a meeting at licheſter for their church-aftairs, 
and making . proviſion for their poor, Which meeting they 
ſometimes held at the Friary, where many of their friends were 
priſoners. In September 1680, they came from ſeveral parts 
of the county, in order to hold ſuch a meeting; but Henry 
Walrond, a juſtice of the peace and captain of a troop of horſe, 
prevented them, by cauſing the doors of the Friary to be lock- 
ed, ſo that neither the priſoners could go out, nor their 
triends come in, for which reaſon. they were obliged to go 
to the George Inn, the houſe of one Robert Abbott, where 
many of their horſes were: there they held their meeting, 
the men in one room and the women in another, But though 
there was neither preaching nor praying at that time, yet 
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for their poor, the number of whom daily in-c Har. 


creaſed by the ſeverity of this act, and the ſe- 
verer execution thereof; whoſe accumulated 
diſtreſs neceſſarily engaged their ſympathetic 


tenderneſs and ee aſſiſtance 15 or if they 
| pag. 


the ſaid juſtice W alrond fined the ſaid Robert Abbott 40l. 
for two meetings held in his houſe, and iſſued a warrant to 
diſtrain his goods, which was done; but Abbott, to prevent 
their being carried away, paid down the money and appeal- 
ed to the quarter ſeflions, the charge of which appeal came 
to 20l. more. He was theie caſt, ſo that the whole charge 
amounted to Gol. Abbott was not a Quaker, but a civil, 
friendly man, and thoſe who met at his houſe would not let 
him be a ſufferer for entertaining them, but repaid him his 
nne and coſts. 

+ On the 26th of che month called Auguſt, Samuel Clothier 
in Somerſetſhire died a priſoner, after ſuffering upwards of ten 
years impriſonment for not paying rithes. He finiſhed his 
life in peace, and left a good reputation behind him. Se- 
veral perſons were fined for attending his funeral at Alford ; 
Robert Hunt, a juſtice of peace, calling this office of reſpect 
to the deceaſed a conventicle, though nothing was ſpoken at 


the grave: the widow was fined 408, for herlelf, her fon and 


four relations. His brother for himſelf and others 11. 5s. 
Several neighbours who were nor Quakers were fined for 
going to the funeral, and paid their fines to > prevent the ſeizure 


of their goods, 
There dwelt at Buckenham in Norfolk one Robert Tillet, 


an ancient man, very weak and conſumptive, whom ſome of: 
his friends came to vifir in his ficknef::; two in formers 


obſerving this, crept into their company, and while they 
were fitting together, the fick man ſpoke a few words to his 
ſriends concerning his own experience of the work of reli— 
gion. This the informer ſwore to be a conventicle, and the 
lick man was fined 2ol. for which they took ny ſix of his 
cows. 

In e the widow of Philip Tyler was fined for 
being at his funeral, and ſuffered diſtreſs of two cows worth 
91. from ſundry others, for being at ſaid funeral, goods were 
taken to the amount of 821. and upwards, 


An 


XXII. 


1670. 
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CH AP.paid a viſit to a friend in his ſickneſs ; or if they 
XXII. gathered to pay the laſt office of reſpect, in at- 
tending the funerals of their deceaſed friends, 
1670. there were not wanting informers hardy enough 


to ſwear ſuch meetings conventicles, nor juſtices 


prejudiced againſt them to iſſue their warrants to 
levy fines accordingly. And it is to be obſerved 
that where the fines impoſed did not exceed 10s. 


there lay no appeal, although judgment were ever 
ſo partial, or the diſtreſs ever fo exorbitant. 
Unfair me- 


nor ph The penalty for the preacher being 20ol. for 


fining ſor a the firſt offence, and 4ol. for the ſecond, was, 
preacher, : 


In 


An honeſt woman at Keel in Staffordſhire, being dead, her 
huſband intended to bury her in friends burying ground; but 
the prieſt of the parith ſent him a threatening meſſage, that 
if he did not pay his fees, he would arreſt the corpſe, and 
cauſe it to be buried in a ditch, ſaying he lad rather ſee all the 
hereticks hanged than loſe one fixpence by them. In ſhort, the 
prieſt and ſome others ſat up all night in an houſe drinking, 
in order to watch the corpſe : fo that the poor man, to keep 
his dear wife out of their hands, determined to bury her in 
his own garden, and did ſo accordingly : and he himſelf died 
ſix days after and was buried beſide her. Several of the 
neighbours; came to his funeral, and amongſt the reſt the 
church-wardens ; the corpſe being interred, a friend kneeled 
down to prayer: upon this the church-wardens grounde! 
an information, upon which the ſaid friend was fined 20}: 
and ſeveral others in other ſums; which upon appeal being 
returned to ſome of them, ſo irritated the prieſt, that he 
endeavoured to prevail upon the magiſtrate; of the town, 
where the friend who prayed at the funeral dwelt, to tender 
him the oath of allegiance, but without effect; wherenpon he 

applied to ſome country juſtices, who ſent for him, rendered 
him the oath, and upon his refuſing to take it ſent him to 
ion. UPS | 


+ Two informers came to the houſe of Abraham Hay- 
worth of Roſendale in Lancathire, when the meeting there 
was breaking up; they went and made information that 
James Radcliff preached there, who was not at that meet- 
ing; however the juſtices upon this evidence fined him 20l. 
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in the view of theſe unconſcientious informers c H A p. 
XII. 


too valuable an acquiſition to the fines of 5s. 
and 108. not to be brought in, in addition there- 
to; for this purpoſe they often ſwore againſt a 
preacher when there was none there, nor a word 
ſpoken in the meeting; at other times they 
would by impertinent queſtions extort an anſwer 
from ſome one or other preſent, and if a word 
was ſpoken, though on ſubjects foreign to reli- 
gion, they termed it preaching, and ſwore ac- 
cordingly ; and the informations being generally 


made before magiſtrates as ready to fine as thele 
informers 


for which the officers broke open five doors, and took away 


twelve kine, and an horſe worth 29]. | 
William Claytor of Elton in Nottinghamſhire, and John 


Barker of Bingham, were togerher at a friend's houſe, where 
were no others but the family; an informer came in, and 
aſked William ſome uſual familiar queſtions, ro which he 
gave him proper anſwers: upon which he gave information 
to a juſtice, at there auas a meeting, and that William Clay- 
ton ſpoke, whereupon the juſtice fined William 2ol. and John 
Barker 12]. Beſſe, v. i. p. 555. 

Another time William Claytor and ſome others being aſ- 
ſembled, and ſitting together in ſilence, two informers came 
in, and with them ſome of the town officers: one of the 
informers ſaid, tale their names. William Claytor aſked, 
What will you take our names for? Ihe informer ſaid, for 
a filent meeting; Nay, ſaid the other informer, put him down 
for a ſpeaker 3 which they did accordingly, and he was fined 
by juſtice Whaley for ſpeaking or preaching 40l. for a ſe- 


cond offence, having been formerly convicted on a like 


ftratagem as before mentioned. 
A parallel caſe to this was that of Joſeph Wallis, who 


ſitting ſilent in a meeting, one Walker, an informer, came 
in, and-aſked him, Hen will you give over this ® Joſeph 
anſwered, When wilt thou give over thy trade? Walker 
returned, Not till you give over yours. Joſeph replied, thine 
-will not bring thee peace in thy latter end. For this Joſeph 


Wallis was fined 20]. as a preacher. 


1670, 
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C H A P. informers were to ſwear, by this iniquitous com- v 
I! XX! bination were many of this people plainly rob- 
bed by [the miſapplication of] an act of parlia- 


1 1670. pere 
Some jul- — . 
0 tices diſ- . _— : 
| courage the But ſome well diſpoſed juſtices, apprized of 


informers, the villainy and infamous characters of theſe in- 
[| formers, and their readineſs to ſwear at all ad- 
1 ventures, to plunder without mercy, to enhance . 
| | their ill-got gains, had too much honour to en- = 7Þ[ 
| courage ſuch a vicious diſpoſition; with ſuch = 
| it hath frequently happened that thoſe informed 
| againſt have been cleared, when the informer 
miſled in his evidence either in the day of the 
| month or the like in the complaint. In London, 
| the lord mayor fitting in a court of aldermen, 
an impudent informer made his appearance, : 
with ſuch a number of informations as would 
have wronged the parties intormed againſt of 
I500l. but the mayor, in abhorrence, adjourned | 
the court. Yet this hardy informer, not ſatis- 
fied to let the matter fall, appeared*-before the 
court again and again, and was as often put off, 
*till at laſt he was arreſted for debt, and ended his 
days in priſon. 
Geo: Fox George Fox being at this time in London, 
| writes de publiſhed remarks upon the injuſtice of this law, 
j kw, in order, if poſſible, to move the government 
| and for the to moderation: but at the ſame time being ap- 
| ment of prehenſive of an impending ſtorm, he wrote an 
| triends. epiſtle to his friends, to exhort them to faith- 
fulncl and ſteadfaſtneſs in their teſtimony to the 
| truth, and to chriſtian patience, in bearing the 
| | ſufferings which might be permitted to tr ier 


faith. : 
[) | | =; 


meeting-houſes were ſhut up, and a 
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Meeting-houſes in London ſbut up.—George Fox 
taken before the Mayor and diſmiſſed. — An 
epiſcopalian Prieſt brought to preach at Gra- 
cious-ftrect. —George Whitehead preaches after 
him.—Proceedings at Peel-meeting.—T rial of 
William Penn and William Mead for a Riot.— 
Acquitted by the Fury.—The Jury ſined and 
impriſoned.—T rial of Thomas Rudyard and 
others. Sentence paſſed on the Priſoners clan- 
deſtinely.—Impriſonment in an infected Fail.— 
Accounts of theſe Trials publiſhed.—T he Recor- 


der rewarded for his Service. 
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Uro the commencement of this acts taking o HAP. 
place, in London and ſeveral other places, the xxIII. 


guard 


placed at the door, to keep the people out, and 1670. 
amongſt the reſt at the meeting-houſe at Grace- — 2 


church-ſtreet, whereupon the meeting was held London 


in the court. On the next firſt day, being kept © 
not only out of the meeting-houſe, but alſo out 
of the court, they aſſembled in the open ſtreet, 
where George Fox began to preach, but was 
prelently pulled down; after him another was 
ſerved in like manner, and both. of them were 
carried before the Lord Mayor by a conſtable 
and an informer, attended by a guard of ſol- 


diers. As they were paſling along the informer 
diſcovered 


ut up. 
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cu P.diſcovered himſelf by the following expreſſion, 
t will never be a good world, until all the people 
1670, Come to the good old religion, that was two hun- 

George Fox dred years ago: Upon hearing which George 

takenvetore ſaid, What / @ papiſt informer. When they came 
e mayor 

and dilmiſ- to the court before the mayor's houſe, ſome of 


_ the people aſked George Fox why he was brought 


thither ? He replied, a/# that informer, and aſt 


him his name. Upon this one of the mayor's 

officers faid, he ſhould tell his name before he 

went away ; for the Lord Mayor will know by 

what authority you intrude yourſelf with ſoldiers 

into the execution of thoſe laws which belong t6 

the civil magiſtrate to execute. The informer un- 

willing to abide the examination, ſlipped out of 

the court, and was received by the populace in 

the ſtreet with a loud cry of, a papiſt informer / 

a papiſt informer ] who were like to have hand- 

led him roughly, had not George Fox perſuaded 

the conſtable and foldiers to feſcue him out of 

their hands. By which means he got into an 

houſe, changed his periwig, and made his eſ- 

cape. The informer being fled, and no body 
appearing in that quality, the Lord Mayor, after 

ſome diſcourſe with George Fox and his friend, 

ſet them both at liberty. In like manner on 

the ſame day, at Devonſhire houſe, many friends 

were by compulſion kept out of their meeting- 

Jon Bun- houſe. But John Burnyeat and others having 
— aſſembled in the meeting, he began to ſpeak, 
but was quickly pulled down, and carried be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, who fined him 20l At 
Weſtminſter ſeveral were grievouſly abuſed, ſome 
having their clothes taken from them, as.cloaks, 
coats, hoods, ſcarves, &c. ſome kept priſoners 
5 | ſeveral 
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ſeveral hours, and afterward taken before two e HAP. 


juſtices, who fined them, both men and women. 

Various were the meaſures adopted by the ma- 
giſtrates to perplex the Quakers, and deter them 
from keeping up their religious meetings; but 
ſtanding upon a ſolid foundation, a conſcience 
void of offence, and a dependence on divine 
protection, they were preſerved through all their 
ſevere trials, ſteadfaſt and undiſmayed, whereby 


their adverſaries were fruſtrated through all their 
efforts to diſtreſs them to diſperſion. The mayor 


firſt ſet guards upon their meeting-houſes ; and 
they reſorting thereto in point of duty, and be- 
ing by force kept out, held their meetings in 
the ſtreet, as near thereto as they were permitted 
to come. Next, viz. on the 26th of the month 
called June, he ſuffered them to aflemble in the 


XXIII. 


1670. 


meeting-houſe in Whitehart court; but when An epiſco- 


aſſembled, he contrived to procure an epiſcopa- 
lian prieſt to go thither and officiate according 
to their liturgy, and ſent a band of ſoldiers to 


palian prieſt 
brought to 
prcach at 
Grace- 
church- 


guard him in the performance of his office, who {trect. 


accordingly read the common prayer, and 
preached a ſermon in the gallery, exciting to 
love and forbearance, from Eph. c. iv. v. 2, 15; 
but at the ſame time by his conduct did not 
confirm his doctrine; for the ſoldiers who 
guarded him were rude and abuſive to {ome of 
his auditors by compulſion, for making ſome 
obſervations on the inconſiſtency of the mea- 


ſures of the church party with his doQrine, 


and he neither repreſſed nor rebuked their rude- 
neſs and violence, which they dealt freely to 
women as well as men. 
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CHAP. As the novelty of the tranſaction drew many 
Im. people together, after the prieſt had ended his 
"0." ſermon, George Whitehead ſtood up, and preach- 
George ed on the ſame ſubject, taking occaſion there- 
Whitchea® from to demonſtrate the inconſiſtency of perſe- 
ker him, for cution therewith, and with the goſpel ot peace. 
which he's The mixed auditory liſtened with attention, and 
fore the the meeting continued in an agreeable ſtate of 
mayor- quietude, until two rude fellows with ſoldiers at 
their heels, laid violent hands on him and pul- 
led him down, by their violence puſhing down 
ſome women preſent, and carried him to the 
mayor's, keeping him ſome time in his yard, 
His name and the information againſt him be- 
ing given to the mayor, he preſently ſent out a 
warrant to commit him to the compter at the 
gatehouſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, for making a 
diſturbance, &c. until he ſhould find ſureties or 
be delivered by due courſe of law, without ex- 
amining the caſe, or admitting George White- 

head to be heard in his own defence: 
George Whitehead ſeeing the warrant, re- 


queſted an audience of the mayor, which being 


obtained, he informed him, that he apprehend- 


ed there was a miſtake in the warrant, in 
charging him with making diſturbance, for that 
there was no ſuch thing, until the informers and 
ſoidiers came in; that he made none, but on the 
contrary quieted the people by ſeaſonable ad- 
vice and counſel. He was ſent to the compter 
until the evening, and then ſent for to appear 
before the mayor again; and after ſome dif- 
courle * the mayor in concluſion ſignified he muſt 
fine 


* The ſubſtance of the diſcourſe between George White- 
head and the Mayor was as followeth: Information being 
given 
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fine him 4ol. for a ſecond offence, as having o H A Þ. 


been, he ſaid, convicted before Sir Joſeph _ 
on 


given that George Whitehead ſtood up and preached after the 
miniſter had ended, but what he preached the witneſſes could 
not tell, | 

The Mayor ſaid, if the miniſter had done it was a con- 
venticle. | | 

G. IWhitehead. If J had preached ſedition or difcord againſt- 
either the government or peace of the nation, I might juſtly 
ſuffer by this law; being an act to prevent and ſuppreſs ſedi- 
tious conventicles. But it was no other but the goſpel of peace 
and ſalvation by Jeſas Chriſt that I preached, to exalt the power 
of godlineſs, directing the people thereto, that they may not 
remain under.empty and dead forms of profeſhon. 

Mayor. I believe both you and others have done good 
Well, I muſt fine you 40l. this being for the ſecond offence ; 
you were convicted before Sir Joſeph Sheldon once be- 
fore. 

G. Whitchead. Muſt J ſuffer for preaching the goſpel, as 
if I had been preaching ſedition ? Doth the law make no dif- 
ference ? Beſides I was not convicted according to this law be- 
fore juſtice Sheldon, for it was there made appear that the 
witneſs forſwore himſelf; for he ſwore that he took me 
preaching, when many could teſtify (as fome did) that I was 
praying, and not preaching at that time. 

ayor. But were you on your knees with your hat off 
when they took you ? 

G. Whitehead. Yea, I was, and the meeting was in a 
ſolemn poſture of prayer, the men with their hats off: And 
the ſoldiers pulled me down when J was praying. 

Mayor. However, you were in a religious exerciſe. 

G. Whitehead, If preaching muſt be accounted a reli- 
ry exerciſe, not allowed by the liturgy, yet Ido not un- 
erſtand that prayer is included in the clauſe. “ Every per- 
ſon who ſhall take upon him to preach or teach in any ſuch 
meeting, and ſhall be thereof convicted, ſhall forfeit 201.” 
Now here is no praying mentioned. Now I defire thy 


jadgment, whether preaching or teaching can be meant 


praying ? | 
Mayor. No, praying is not here mentioned ; however your 
conviction is recorded, you may make your appeal. 


X 2 G. Whitehead. 
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e HA don before; but it ſeems the fine was never 
Mt levied. 

purſued the like plan at the ſame meet- 
ing-houſe for three or four firſt days ſucceſſively; 
but whatever their view might be in this in- 
truſion of their liturgy within unconſecrated 
walls, they ſoon grew tired, and returned to 
the practice of placing guards at the meet- 
houſes, and keeping the aflemblies of this 
people out in the ſtreets. 
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Upon the 17th day of the 5th month, O. 8. 
called July, friends were kept out of their meet- 
ing-houſe at Peele in the ſtreet, by a band of 
ſoldiers and a conſtable, and two women friends 
| being concerned to ſpeak a few words of exhor- 
1 tation, the ſoldiers came and violently pulled 
|] them away, puſhed down both men and women 
| with their muiſkets, bruiſed ſeveral, and tore 
Mary Wicks's ſcarf and apron, whereupon one 
of the friends called to the conſtable to keep the 
peace. Toward the concluſion of the meeting 
George Whitehead felt his heart animated with . 
fervency to call upon the Lord by prayer, in 
which as he was exerciſed, the ſoldiers with vio- 
lence pulled him away into the entry ; George 


# G. Whitchead. To 6 ſhall 1 make my appeal but ro 
1 thoſe that wrong me. 
Mayor. I muſt do according to law; I mult fine you 


40l. 
G. Whitehead. That law which makes no diſtinction be- — 
tween preaching ſedition and preaching the goſpel of peace I =! 


muſt deny, as being both againſt reaſon and againlt God, 
and God, who judgeth righteouſly, will Judge between thee 
and us in this thing, 
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then reaſoned with them concerning their rude- © H A P. 


neſs and incivility towards the women; remark- 
ing how much below the manly ſpirit of ſoldiers 
they acted in abuſing peaceable men, and wo- 
men of repute, as they had done. Preſently after 
they pulled John Scot and Samuel Richardſon 
into their guard-room, and detained thoſe three 
in their cuſtody near three hours; and then a 
great company of ſoldiers conducted them to an 
ale-houſe near Clerkenwell, where two juſtices, 
Foſter and Bowles, were, with a body of the 
king's horſe-guards before the door. Upon their 
appearing betore the juſtices, George Whitehead, 
addreſſing himſelf to the juſtices ſaid, I am 
„ glad we are come before the civil magi- 
* ſtrates: We delire juſtice of you againſt the 
& ſoldiers, who have kept us out of our mect- 
ing in the ſtreet, and taken us contrary to 
law, even contrary to the preſent act of par- 
< hament, which requires not them to meddle 
e with meetings, but where reſiſtance is made, 
and upon certificate thereof as the act men- 
tions: Beſides, ſome of theſe ſoldiers behaved 


XXIII. 
S 


1670. 


** rudely, and abuſed ſeveral of our friends, and 


hurt ſome of the women by punching them 
* with their muſkets. In the next place, we 
„except againſt theſe ſoldiers as witneſles, 
* looking upon them as improper witneſſes 
* againſt us, who have broken the law them- 
e ſelves.” 


Nevertheleſs they were put to their oaths to 


give teſtimony againſt the priſoners, whom they 


had abuſed and illegally apprehended, the jut- 
tices not cautioning them to take heed what 
they ſwore, although the major (who was pre- 
ſent ) 
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c H AP.ſent) did. Their information againſt George 
XXIII. Whitehead, imported, That there were about 

Ꝙ 300 in the ſtreet, that they took him preaching, 
1670. Janding on a bulk or ſtall. 

George Whitehead anſwered, That is not true, 
I was Praying, ſtanding on the ground, but lean. 
ing on a ſtall. 

Soldiers. We took him praying, but leaning 
on a bulk, 
| George Whitehead. See how confuſed and con- 
tradiory they are in their evidence, for preach- 
ing and praying are two things ; neither is pray- 
ing mentioned in the clauſe of that a& which 
is made againſt ſuch as take upon them to preach 
Or teach. þ 

Juſtice Foſter. You conjured them together 
to the meeting. 4 

George Whitehead. That's not true, for they 
were gathered before I came to the meeting. 
The major reproving the ſoldiers for going 
beyond his order, which was to keep friends in 
the ſtreet, and to Keep ſentry at the door, but not 
to take them priſoners, 

Juſtice Bowles, in excuſe of the ſoldiers, ſaid, 
Sir, after you were gone I ordered them to take 
thoſe that preached, and I thank them. 

Juſtice Foſter. What a devil did you come 
there to pray for? 

George Whitehead. Do theſe words become a 
magiſtrate? We did not meet to hear or ſing 
ballads in the ſtreet, nor do we meet at play- 
houſes, nor at bawdy-houſes, nor at drinking- 
houſes to be drunk, where the devil is ſerved; 
but ſingly to ſerve and worſhip the living God. 
The major and fome more with him ſeemed 


highly 
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highly offended at theſe expreſſions, calling out, c HAP. 
Whom do you accuſe? whom do you accuſe for XXx111. 
going to bawdy-houſes? Whereupon ſome of (VV 


the company preſent ſmiled one upon another, 

George Whitehead. 1 accuſe none, but tell you 
what meetings we do not come at, nor own ; 
and for what end we do meet. 

The information againſt John Scot was, that 
they took him preaching, which was, that when 
they were behaving with rudeneſs and violence 
he defired them to be moderate. Againſt Samuel 
Richardſon, that he laid violent hands on one of 
their muſkets; but this was utterly falſe, and 
denied by Samuel Richardſon, for he was ſtand- 
ing peaceably (as he ſaid) with his hands in his 
pockets, They were all committed to New- 
priſon, guarded by a conitable, and a guard of 
ſoldiers. And the next evening they fined Geo. 
Whitehead 20l. (but it was not levied) and Sa- 
muel Richardſon five ſhilliags, and diicharged 
them. But impriſoned John Scot ſix months on 
the Oxford act againſt nonconformiſt preachers, 
although he was no preacher, nor in any re- 
ſpect juſtly liable to be puniſhed by the ſaid act. 

The magiſtrates. of London next conceived a 
new plan, to impriſon them, in order to bring 
them to trial for a riot, and exert their utmoſt 
endeavours to get them convicted thereupon. 
They began with two very eminent members of 
this ſociety, William Penn and William Mead, 
who were taken as William Penn was preach- 
ing in Grace-church-ſtreet on the 14th of the 
month called Auguit, and both committed to 
Newgate, from whence they were brought to 
their trial at the ſeſſions at the Old-Baily the 1ſt. 
3d, 4th and 5th of September, wherein is De 
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CHAP. bited a remarkable ſpecimen of the violent ex- 
XXIII. ertions of arbitrary power in the magiſtrates ; 
WwYV and of intrepid fortitude in defence of the an- 

1670. cient and fundamental privileges of the people 


in the priſoners and the jury. 

The indictment let forth, that William Penn 
and William Mead, with divers other perſons to 
the number of zoo, at Grace-church-ſtreet in 
the city of London, on the 15th of Auguſt, with 
force and arms tumultuouſly afſembled together, 
and that William Penn, by agreement between 
him and William Mead, had preached there in 
the publick ſtreet, whereby was cauſed a great 
concourſe of people. To this indictment they 
ſeverally pleaded not guilty. After which they 
were detained there five hours, waiting upon the 
trial of felons, and then returned to Newgate ; 


and two days after were brought before the 


court again, when the court more openly mani- 
feſted a preconcerted defign to treat them with 


the utmoſt ſeverity, and take every unfair ad- 


vantage againſt them; for coming into court 
after their accuitomed manner with their hats 
on, and the officers having taken them off, 
the lord mayor, Samuel Starling, reproved them 
ſharply, and ordered them to put them on their 
heads again. Whereupon the recorder, Howel, 
who appeared through the whole trial impla- 
cably determined againſt them, fined them forty 
marks each, for not taking off their hats. Which 


occaſioned William Penn to remark, That they. 


were in the court with their hats off, (i. c. 
taken off) and if they have been put on ſince, 
it is by order of the bench; and therefore, (it 
any) the bench, not the priſoners, ought io be 
fined, | e N 
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x- The jury being ſworn, and the witneſſes be- c HA p. 
ing called, depoſed that they faw Willian Penn x x11. 
ſpeaking to the people afſemvled in a great num- vu 
ber in Grace-church-{treet, but they could not 1670. 
hear what he ſaid. | 
The recorder then aſked William Mead if he 
was there? Who replied, It is a maxim in your 
own law that no man is bound to accuſe him- 
ſelf, why then doſt thou go about to enſnare 
me ? The recorder, in reſentment, returned, Sir, 
hold your tongue, I did not go about to enſnare 
you. Then William Penn freely declared, we 
! confeſs ourſelves ſo far from recanting or de- 
"i clining to vindicate our aſſembling ourſelves. to 
WW preach, pray, or worſhip the eternal, holy, juſt 
God, that we believe it to be our indiſpenſable 
duty to meet upon ſo good an account; nor 
ſhall all the powers upon earth be able to divert 
us from reverencing and adoring God, who 
8 made us. Richard Brown alledged, you are 
1 not here for worſhipping God, but for breaking 
AM the law, you do yourſelves a. great deal of 
Y wrong in going on in that diſcourſe . To this 
1 William Penn anſwered, I affirm I have broken 
""# no law; nor am I guilty of the indictment that 
is laid to my charge: And to the end the bench, 
the jury and myſelf, with theſe that hear us, 
may have a more direct underſtanding of this 
| procedure, 
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Ibis appears to me a nice diſtinCtion in terms, without a 
difference in effect. The law alluded to by Brown was made 
againſt all worſhip not according to the liturgy, &c. The 
Quakers worthip was, from conſcientious conviction, not ac- 
cording thereto, but ſuch as they believed moſt acceptable 
to God: Their worſhip being then a breach of the law, is 
not then their worthipping God and breaking the law one 
and the ſame thing ? | 
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HA. procedure, I defire to know by what law you 
XX111. proſecute, and upon which you ground my i- 

—— ditment? The recorder anſwered, Upon the RF 

1670. common law. William Penn defired that com FR 

mon law might be produced, as it would be im- 

poſſible for the jury to determine, or agree in 

their verdict, under ignorance of the law, bß 

which they ſhould meaſure the truth of the in- 

dictment, and the guilt or contrary of the fact. 

The recorder, provoked at his perſiſtance in de- 

manding a ſpecification of the law, which he 

could not tell where to find, ſuffered his paſſion 

to tranſport him beyond the bounds of decency, 

and treat a man on every account as reſpectable Y 

as himſelf with ill language, in this laconic re- b F 


ply to his juſt requiſition, You are a ſaucy fel- 
low, ſpeak to the indictment: But William 
Penn inſiſting on his right to have the law pro- 
| duced on which the indictment was founded, 
[ and the court evading it, and inſiſting on his 
pleading to the indictment as it ſtood :. At laſt 
the recorder, loſing all patience, to abuſive lan- 
guage added a plain confeſſion that he did not 
know where the law was to be found, You are, 
faid he, an impertinent fellow, will you teach 
the court what law is? Its Lex non icripta, 
that which many have ſtudied thirty or forty 
years to know, and would you have me tell 
you in a moment? William Penn. If the com- 
mon law be fo hard to be underitood, it is far 
from being common; but if Lord Coke in his 
inſtitutes be of any authority, he tells us, that 
common law is common right, and that com- 
mon right 1s the great charter privileges. Re- 
corder. You are a troubleſome fellow, and it is 
not for the honour of the court to ſuffer you to 
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broken, you do at once deny me an acknow- 
ledged right, and evidence to the whole world 
your reſolution to ſacriſice the privileges of Eng- 
liſhmen to your ſiniſter and arbitrary deſigns. 
This exafperated the recorder to that degree that 
he called to the officers to take him away. And 
addreſſing himſelf to the mayor, ſaid, my lord, 
if you do not take ſome courſe with this peſti- 
lent fellow to ſtop his mouth, we ſhall not be 
able to do any thing to-night. Upon which 
the lord mayor ordered him to be haled from 
the bar into the bail-dock. As he was going 
away, he made the following addreſs to the jury. 
This I leave upon your conſciences, who are 
my jury, and my ſole judges, that if theſe anci- 
ent fundamental laws, which relate to liberty 
and property, and are not limited to particular 
perſuaſions in matters of religion, muſt not be 
indiſpenſably maintained and obſerved, who can 
ſay he hath a right to the coat on his back? Cer- 
tainly then our liberties are to be openly invad- 
ed; our wives to be raviſhed, our children en- 
flaved, our families ruined, and our eſtates led 


away in triumph by every ſturdy beggar and ma- 
licious informer, as their trophies, by our pre- 


tended forfeitures for confcience-ſake. 

William Mead, being left alone at the bar, 
alſo addreſſed the jury in the following ſpeech : 
* Ye men of the jury, I now ſtand here to an- 
ſwer to an indictment againſt me, which is a 
bundle of ftuff, full of lies and falſehoods; 
for therein I am accuſed that I met with force 


cc 


cc and a 


go on. Milliam Penn. I deſign no affront toc n A v. 
the court, but to be heard in my juſt plea; and XXIII. 
I muſt plainly tell you, that if you deny me the 5 
oyer of that law, which you ſuggeſt I have 160. 
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CHAP. and arms unlawfully and tumultuouſſy. Time 


„ was when I had freedom to uſe a carnal wea- 
pon, and then I thought I feared no man: 
« But now I fear the living God, and dare not 
% make uſe thereof, nor hurt any man; nor do 
„I know that I demeaned myſelf as a tumultu- 
* ous perſon: Therefore it is a very proper 
& queſtion that William Penn demanded, an 
e oyer of the law on which our indictment is 
If the recorder will not tell you 
„ what makes a riot, &c. Coke tells us, a riot 
“is, when three or more are met together to 
beat a man, or to enter forcibly into another 
“ man's land, to cut his graſs, his wood, or 
© break down his pales.” The recorder, pull- 
ing off his hat in a contemptuous manner, ſaid, ] 
thank you, Sir, for telling me what the law 1s. 
William Mead replied, thou mayſt put on thy 
hat, I have never a fee for thee now. The lord 
mayor ſaying, you deſerve to have your 
tongue cut out; and the recorder threatening 
to take occaſion againſt him, he pleading his pri- 


vilege as an Engliſhman, the recorder rejoined, 
1 look upon you to be an enemy to the laws of 


England, nor are you worthy of ſuch privileges 
as others have. Then he was likewiſe ordered 


into the bail-dock. F] 


When the prifoners were gone, the recorder 
proceeded to give the jury their charge; which 
William Penn obſerving, remonſtrated againſt as 


an irregular proceeding, raiſing himſelf up by 
the rails of the bail-dock, that he might be heard, 


with a loud voice ſpoke thus : < I appeal to the 
jury, and this great aſſembly, whether it be 


not contrary to the undoubted right of every 


“ Engliſhman to give the jury their charge in 
the 
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& the abſence of the priſoners.” The recorder CHAp. 
anſwered ſneeringly, ye are preſent, ye do hear, XXIII. 
do you not? Milliam Penn. No thanks to the YV 
court that ordered me into the bail-dock : And 17. 
you of the jury, take notice that I have not been 

heard, neither can you legally depart the court 

before I have been fully heard, having at leaſt 

ten or twelve material points to offer, in order 

to invalidate the indictment. This ſpeech being 

very unpalatable to the court, the recorder cried 

out, pull that fellow down, pull him down. 
William Mead thereupon exclaimed againit their 
proceedings as barbarous and unjuſt ; upon 
which, by order of the recorder, they were thruſt 

into a ſtinking hole and detained there, while 

the jury went up to agree upon their verdict ; 

after ſtaying about an hour and an half, eight 

came down agreed; but four being diſſatisfied 
remained above. The bench, highly provoked at 
at theſe jurymen, who obſtructed their deſigns, 
threatened them with the like domineering 1n- 
civility as they had the priſoners before, parti- 
cularly Edward Bulhel, whom they charged with 

being the cauſe of this diſagreement, and an 
abettor of faction, with more imperious and me- 
nacing language, unbecoming perſons in the 

ſeat of juſtice, or thoſe of a liberal education. 
After much abuſive treatment they ſent them to 
conſider of bringing in their verdict, which af- 

ter ſome time they agreed to bring William Penn 
guilty of ſpeaking in Gracious-ſtreet. This 

the court retuied to accept as a verdict: And 
ſtrove unfairly to extort expreſſions from ſome 

of them, to procure a verdict more to their pur- 

poſe, as that he was ſpeaking to an unlawful 
aſſembly; but Buſhel, Hammond, and fome 

| others 
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c H A P. others bravely maintained their right, and re- 
XXIII. fuſed to admit any alteration in their verdict; at 


een 
1670, 


Verdict in 
writing. 


which the recorder, mayor, and others took oc- 
caſion to abuſe them with moſt opprobrious lan- 
guage, and forced them up again to bring in a 
verdict they would accept. Upon their return 


they produced their verdict in writing, ſigned by 


them all, as follows, viz. 

„We the jurors hereafter named do find 
William Penn guilty of ſpeaking or preaching 
“ to an aſſembly met together in Gracious-ſtreet 
„ the 14th Auguſt 1670, and that Wm. Mead 
is not guilty of the ſaid indictment.” 


cc 


Thomas Veer, foreman. Charles Meilſon. 
Edward Buſhel. Gregory Walklet. 
John Hammond. John Bailey. 
Henry Henley. | William Lever. 
Henry Mitchel. James Damaſk. 
John Brightman. William Plumſted. 


This both the mayor and recorder reſented ſo 
highly that they exceeded the bounds of modera- 
tion, reaſon and civility, which drew the follow- 
remonſtrance from William Penn. 

% My jury, who are my judges, ought not to 
* be thus menaced; their verdi& ſhould be 
“ free, and not compelled: The bench 
„ ought to wait upon them, but not foreſtal 
* them: I do defire that juſtice may be done 
„ me, and that the arbitrary reſolves of the 
* bench may not be made the meaſure of my 
„ jury's verdia.” This poignant vindication of 
his right exaſperated the recorder to the follow- 
ing illiberal exclamation : * Stop that prating 


e tellow*s.mouth, or put him out of the court.” 


And 
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And the mayor telling the jury, „That he had c Ap. 


3, 


gathered a company of tumultuous people. 


XXIII. 


William Penn, in explanation, replied, It is a 


miſtake, we did not make the tumult, but they 
that interrupted us; the jury cannot be ſo igno- 
rant as to think we met with any deſign to diſturb 
the civil peace: We were with force of arms kept 
out of our lawful houſe, and met as near it in 
the ſtreet as the ſoldiers would give us leave: It 
is no new thing, nor with the circumſtances ex- 
preſſed in the indictment, but what was uſual 
with us: *Tis very well known that we are a 
«© peaceable people, and cannot offer violence 
© to any man.” He inſiſted that the agreement 
of twelve men is a verdict ; required the clerk 
of the peace to record it; and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the jury, ſaid, © You are Engliſhmen, 
* mind your privileges; give not away your 
„ right.” To which ſome of them replied, 
„Nor will we ever do it.“ 

The priſoners were now ſent back to jail, and 
the jury to their chamber, where they were ſhut 
up all night without victuals, fire, or any ac- 
commodation, not even a chamber-pot, the re- 
corder having declared he would have a verdict 
or they ſhould ſtarve for it. 

The next morning they brought in the ſame 
verdict; and neither the paſſionate reſentments, 
the opprobrious reflections, nor the repeated 
menaces of the bench, could prevail upon 
them to alter it in the leaſt. Their ſteadfaſt- 
neis, and the manly defence of William Penn, 
made the recorder's paſſion get the better of his 
prudence ſo far as to extort ſentiments, which 


1670. 


policy would conceal. Till now, I never under- Recorder 


ſiocd the reaſon of the policy and prudence of the 


approves 
the Spaniſh 


Spa niards inquiſition. 
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CHAP. Spaniards in ſuffering the inquiſition among them ; 


XXIII. and certainly it ill never be well with us, *rill 


Ao ſomething like the Spaniſh inquiſition be in England. 

1670. You will find next ſeſſions of parliament there 

will be a law made, that thoſe who will not con- 

form ſhall not have the protection of the law. 

The jury after repeated menaces, were forced 

Jury tut up again, and ſpent a ſecond night without 

night, accommodations as before; no regard being 

paid to their remonſtrances, that they had all 

agreed, and in confirmation thereot had ſet their 

hands to the verdict. Next morning the pri- 

ſoners being brought to the bar, and the jury 

called upon to bring in their verdict, returned 

Bring in the both the prifoners not guilty ; for which they 

228 were fined forty marks a man, and ordered to 

Jury fined be impriſoned *till the fines were paid; but ſome 
an impri- 

ſoned. © time after were diſcharged by habeas corpus re- 

turnable in the Common-plcas, where their 

commitment was judged illegal. The priſoners, 

upon being cleared by the jury, demanded their 

liberty ; but they were remanded to prion for 

their fines for not taking oft their hats, to 

which they excepted, as being arbitrarily im- 

poſed, in violation of the great Charter of Eng- 

land, which ſaith, No man ought to be amer- 

6 ced, but by the oath of good and lawful men 

« of the vicenage.” "Thus ended this memo- 

rable trial, wherein a noble ſtand was made 

againſt the illegal proceedings of deſpotic ma- 

giſtrates in dangerous times, when reaſon, law 

and equity were equally diſregarded *. The con- 

venticle a& was made to encourage proſecutions ; 

whereby honeſt people in various parts were 


greatly oppreſſed by the informers and juſtices; 
but 
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but the courts of judicature outrun the lawc HA Þ. 
itſelf, xxIII. 


At the ſame ſeſſions thirteen more of ſaid people 

having been ſent to priſon, partly from Grace- RE. oy 
church-ſtreet, and partly from the meeting near more uied. 
Biſhop's-gate, (amongſt whom was Thomas Rud- 
yard, * a man well ſkilled in the laws of the 
land, and a ſtrenuous vindicator of the liberties 
of the people) were brought to trial upon like 
indictments, for meeting in a riotous manner. 
The fame jury, who acquitted Penn and Mead, 
had been alſo ſworn in court to try theſe other 
Quakers ; but were incapacitated by that extra- 
ordinary proceeding of the court in fining and 
impriſoning them. | 

Their treatment was as arbitrary and over- 


bearing from the recorder and the reſt, as that 


of Penn and Mead had been: They were uſed 
Vor. II. | ; 5 juſt 


* 'This Thomas Rudyard was particularly obnoxious to 
the magiſtrates of London ; becauſe, as a lawyer, he had ſuc- 
ceſsfully pleaded the cauſe of the oppreſſed againſt their ty- 
rannical meaſures, he was marked out by them as a peculiar 
object of their vengeance. Previous to his trial at this ſeſ- 
ſions, they iſſued a warrant to break open his houſe in the 
dead time of the night, to apprehend him, which warrant 
was executed by ſoldiers, and the next day he was ſent to 
Newgate, under pretence, that he ſtirred up ferſens to dijobe - 
dience to the laaus, and abetted and encouraged ſuch as met in 
unlawful and ſeditious conventicles, contrary to the late ad, 
But his caſe being brought before the court of common-pleas 
by habeas corpus, that court gave judgment, that he was un- 
tuſilly impriſoned and unlawfully detained. Whereupon he 
was ſet at liberty. The magiſtrates, mortified at their diſ- 
grace and diſappointment, cauſed an indictment to be framed 
againſt him, for hindering due courſe of law againſt one 
Samuel Allenbridge. On this trial he ſo well defended his 


=> . cauſe that he was acquitted. Their efforts to puniſh him on 


theſe accounts ſailing them, they next availed themſelves of 
his religious profeſſion, and committed him to Newgate from 
a meeting at White-hart court. 
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cHAP.juſt in the ſame manner, and fined for not taking RT 
XX111. off their hats, which had been taken off by the offi- 
L—— cers, and put on their heads again by order of 
1670. the court : a ſecond jury was packed to try them, 
againſt which they proteſted, deſiring to be in- 
formed by what law or precedent two juries 
could be ſworn to try one and the ſame fact? re- 
ceived for anſwer, © The court over-rules you.” 
They yet urging that the law ought to be the 
rule and guide of all courts of juſtice, and that 
arbitrary anſwers were not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
their reaſonable demands ; the recorder, greatl 
enraged, told one of the prifoners he ſhould be 
gagged, and deſerved to have his tongue bored 
through with a red hot iron. They objected to 
ſeveral of this ſecond jury; but their lawful 
challenges were rejected by the bench, for no bet- 
ter reaſon than that the court over- ruled them. 

The ſubſtance of the evidence againit them 
was, that they were ſeen in Grace-church-ſtreet 
among an aflembly of people, and. that they 
ſtaid there after proclamation was made for 
ali perſons to depart. They freely confeſſed they 

were met at Gractous-{treet to worſhip God; 
but denied that they were met for the purpoſes 
alledged in the indictment, and deliring to know 
upon what law the indictment was grounded, 
received ſimilar anſwers to thoſe before given to 
Penn and Mead. The indictment having ſet 
forth, that three ſeveral proclamations were 
made, the priſoners alledged this to be a miſtake, 
for there was but one made that day. Upon 
which the mayor demanded of one of the wit- 
nefles, whether oyzz was not repeated three 
times? The witneſs anſwered in the affirmative. | 
Then ſaid the mayor, that was three proclama- | 
tions. Thus by forced conſtructions, as by other 


parts 25 


parts of their conduct, the members of this HAP. 
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court diſcovered their partiality and inclination XxxIII. 
to convict the priſoners. The priſoners urge 
farther their peaceable principles and demeanour; 1670. 
and that the law againſt riots was never deſigned 
againſt them, but againſt popiſh and other diſturb- 

ers of the public peace. To which the recorder 
anſwered, according to the court maxims of that 

time, That the papiſts were better ſubjects to 

the King than they, and that they were a ſtub- 

born and dangerous people, and muſt either be 
brought under, or there would be no fate living 

by them. As this ſpeech of the recorder's was 

a mere effuſion of malice and undeſerved diſ- 

like to this people, a charge againſt the priſon- 

ers, ſupported by no fact, but diſproved by the 
whole tenour of their conduct, they offered to 
vindicate themſelves from his aſperſions, for 
which they were treated juſt as their triends had 

been before them, ordered into the bail-dock ; 

in their abſence the jury received their charge 

from the recorder, not ſo much a ſumming up 

of the evidence, as a virulent accuſation againſt 
them, concluding with a direction that they mu/? 

bring them in guilty ; which this jury, packed for 

the purpoſe, readily did. 

The next that were brought to their trial Raexiel Ar- 
were Ezekiel Archer and Margery Fann, who cbr and 
having been indicted as rioters the ſeflions be- M577, 
tore, and the evidence being inſufficient to con- for felony. 
vict*them, were detained in priſon on an indict- 
ment for felony; but this attempt againſt them 
was ſo manifeſtly unjuſt and malicious, that 

even this jury brought them in not guilty ; and 
yet Ezekiel Archer was fined and impriſoned 
with the reſt. 
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CHAP, The concluſion of their trial was of a piece 
XXIII. with the conducting thereof: At the cloſe of the 
— ſeſſions theſe priſoners were called down to the 
«197%: ſeffions-houſe, as they expected, to receive judg- 
paſſed en ment, and had accordingly prepared exceptions 
the prilo in arreſt of judgment to be delivered to the re- 
deſtinely, corder in writing; but they were precluded from 
the opportunity of making their defence; the 
bench paſling . ſentence without any of them 
hearing it: So determined were they to effect 
their purpoſe of puniſhing them, that they went 
over all forms of legal proceedings in favour of 
the priſoners. | 
It appeared by the newgate book that this 
clandeſtine ſentence condemned them in ſundry 
fines, ſome forty marks, ſome twenty; and as a 
ſpecial mark of their vindictive diſpo/ation to- 
wards Thomas Rudyard, he was fined 100l. and | 
all to be committed to priſon, until they ſhould 
pay their reſpective fines. | 
Imprifones But it appearing that newgate was fo full of 
r priſoners that there could not be convenient 
room for this additional number; the court 
entered into a conſultation where to im- 
priſon them, and being informed that during the 
ſeſſions the maſter of the houſe and one of the 
priſoners had died of the ſpotted fever, out of 
the dog by newgate, they ordered theſe friends 
to be impriſoned there; and a keeper was ap- 
pointed to prevent their going out on any oc- 3 
caſion. Vet through the goodneſs of divine pro- 
vidence they were preſerved in health, beyond 
the expectation of their friends or hope of their 
enemies, who by the ſeries of their carriage, 
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through the whole of their proceedings againſt c H Ap. 
them, gave occaſion to ſuſpect they ſhut them up XXIII. 
in that infected houſe with no friendly de- 


ſign. 


An account of both theſe trials was publiſhed Accounts 


ſoon after, the firſt by William Penn, under the  th<ie cri. 


title of The People's ancient and juſt Liberties af- 
ſerted. To which is added, an appendix, exhi- 
biting at large the invalidity of the evidence 
the falſity and abſurdity of the indictment ; the 
arbitrary meaſures of the court ; their repeated 
violations of the great charter, in particular the 
abſolute illegality of their treatment of the jury; 
in confirmation whereot he cites Judge Keeling's 
cafe, who about three years before had fallen 
under the cenſure of the Houſe of Commons 
upon this very account. Whereupon they paſſed 
the following reſolutions : 

That the proceedings of the lord chief jul- 
tice, in putting reſtraints upon juries, ate innova- 
tions in the trial of men for their lives and li- 
berties; and that he hath uſed an arbitrary and 
illegal power, of dangerous conſequence to the 
lives and liberties of the people of England, and 
tending to the introducing of an arbitrary go— 
vernment. 

Secondly, that in the place of judicature, the 
lord chief juſtice hath undervalued, viliſied and 
condemned Magna Charta, the great preſerver 
of our lives, freedom and property. 

Thirdly, that he be brought to trial in order to 
condign puniſhment, in ſuch manner as the houſe 
ſhall judge moſt fit and requiſite. And two days 
after, Die Veneris, 13th December, 1667, re- 


f Penn's Works. 


„ ſolved, 


als publiſh - 
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CHAP. 
XXIII. 
1670. 


The Recor- 
der reward- 
cd for his 
ler vicc. 
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< ſolved, that the precedent or practice of fining 
or impriſoning jurors for verdicts is illegal.“ 
£ The account of the ſucceeding trials of theſe 
eople at that ſeſſion was publiſhed by Thomas 
Ned, under the title of, The ſecond Part 
of the People's ancient and jut Liberties aſſerted, 
who as a lawyer was well qualified with preci- 
ſion to point out the right of juries, and the un- 
lawfulneſs of the proceedings then in vogue. 
Theſe pieces were well accepted by the public, 
particularly the former, which paſſed ſundry im- 
preſſions; for the people began now to be ſuſpi- 
cious of ill deſigns carrying on underhand, and 
that the eſtabliſhed church was let looſe to worry 
and perſecute the diflenters, in order that po- 
pery and arbitrary power hand in hand might 
ſeize the favourable opportunity to eſtabliſh 
themſelves on the ruins of both. 
When or by what means they were releaſed 
I find no particular account; but Wilkam Penn's 
impriſonment at this time was of no long conti- 
nuance ; for it appears he was at liberty at the 
time of his father's deceaſe, which happened the 
16th of the ſame month, viz. September 1670, 
His father was at this time perfectly reconciled 
to his ſon, and left him both his paternal bleſ- 
ſing and a plentiful eſtate: And ſeems to have 
conceived a favourable opinion of his triends, 
as appears by his death-bed expreſſions, record- 
ed by his fon in that excellent treatiſe, No Croſs 
no Crown. we 
But the intemperate and extrajudicial proceed- 
ings of the recorder were looked upon in a dit- 
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ferent light by his colleagues of the bench. Al- CHAP, 


derman John Robinſon made a motion in the 
ſucceeding court of aldermen, © that the re- 
© corder deſerved 100l. for his ſervice done at 
„ the Old Baily the laſt ſeſſions;“ which mo- 
tion was agreed to, and an order iſſued to the 
chamberlain to pay it. Thomas Rudyard, com- 
ing to the knowledge thereof, as alſo of 200l. 
more he had received in hike manner, within 
eight months laſt paſt, thought theſe tranſactions 
worthy of publication to his fellow citizens, to 
apprize them of the diſpoſal of the public ſtock, 
with this ironical reflection upon it, © an ex- 
* cellent way to eaſe the treaſury of being over- 
+ burdened with orphan's money, by which 
<«« finiſter means of diſpoſing of its caſh, the cham- 


ber was ſo deeply in debt as was almoſt in- 


* credible.” 


CHAP. 


X XIII. 


1670. 


O» 
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C n A F. xv 


Illegal Proceedings at Hor/ly-down.—Order of 
Council for demoliſhing the Meeting-houſe there. 
— Cruel Abuſe of Soldiers. The civil Officers en- 
deavour to prevent their Abuſes ineffeftually.— 
Remark thereupon. — Proceedings at Ratcliff.— 
At Wheeler-ſtreet. William Penn taken from 
thence, and after an Examination before Sir 
John Robinſon and others committed to News- 
gate on the Oxford Five-mile Act. — George 
Fox rakes a Tourney into the Country and is 
taken tl, —Exerts himſelf to procure his Wife's 
Liberty with ſucceſs. Sails for America. 


© #1 a v. FLAVING traced the arbitrary proceedings of 
XXIV. this ſeſſion, and the conſequent tranſactions thus 
A far, we are to view meaſures ſtill more violent, 
1670. tyrannical and illegal, adopted againſt this peo- 
ple in other parts of the city or ſuburbs 1n theſe 

ſtrange times. 
oo ro They had a meeting-houſe at an extremity of 
Horſly- the city, viz. at Horſly-down, in the borough 
dona. of Southwark: Here, from the very beginning 
of che perſecution under this laſt act, the mem- 
bers of this meeting were not only proſecuted 
thereby in heavy ſines and diſtraints, but per- 
ſonally abuſed by ſoldiers, who were appointed 
to keep them out of their meeting-houſe, in a 
very 
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very barbarous manner: And the repeated abu. © H AF. 
ſes they received not anſwering the end intended, . 
of deterring them from keeping up their reli- 1655 
gious meetings, in performance of their reli- wn 
gious duty, in the month called July, the fol- 
lowing order was iſſued by the king and council 

for demoliſhing the ſaid meeting-houle. 


* An order of the king and council for de- Order of 
Cour e! or 


* moliſhing the meeting-houſe at Horlly- demel nung 


&© down in Southwark. At the court at the meet- 
ing-houſe 


„ Whitehall, 29th July, 1670. 2 
«2:0: 4-8: $$ 
The King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


His Highneſs Prince Rupert. 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Lord Keeper. 

© Duke of Monmouth. 

* Duke of Ormond. 

** Farl of Offory. 

* Earl of Oxford. 

* Earl of Angleſea. 

* Earl of Bath. 

*« Earl of Craven. 

* Lord Aſhley. 

* Mr. Treaſurer. 

Mr. Vice Chamberlain. 
Mr. Secretary Trevor. 


** 


Hlis Majeſty being informed that there 
have been of late frequent conventicles and 
** {editious meetings, under pretence of reli- 


** glous worſhip, contrary to and in contempt 
cc of 
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© of the laws eſtabliſhed, at an houſe or build. 


ing at Horſly-down, adjoining to the Artillery 
garden, and that the perſons who there aſ- 
* {emble behave themſelves in ſuch a riotous and 
„ tumultuous manner, that if their meetings 
„be any longer endured, his Majeſty's peace 
and the quiet of his government will thereby 
be manifeſtly endangered: For prevention 


© whereof, it was this day ordered, his Majeſty 


Cruel abuſe! 
of ſoldiers. 


* preſent in council, and by his expreſs com- 
„ mand, that Chriſtopher Wren, Eſq; ſurveyor 
«© general of his Majeſty's works, do cauſe the 
* ſaid houſe or building to be pulled down and 
* demoliſhed, in caſe from henceforth any per- 
* ſons whatſoever ſhall preſume to meet or hold 
* any conventicle or unlawful aſſembly therein 
under colour of religious worſhip: And it 
Was farther ordered by his Majeſty, that this 
* ſignification of his royal pleaſure be affixed 
% on the ſaid building, to the end that the 
* owners and occupiers of the ſame may take 
* notice thereof, to prevent and hinder faid 
* meetings at their peril. 


« JOHN NICHOLAS.” 


The execution of this order, which was 
grounded upon no legal procels or judicial trial, 
was not coinmitted to the civil power, but the 
whole of the deſpotick treatment of this aſſem- 
bly was put into the hands of the military, who 
behaved themſelves with ſuch ſavage barbarity, 
as if they had been let looſe to execute martial 
law upon them. The troopers came twice to 
the meeting there, after the affixing up of the 
order to diſperſe the aſſembly: A ſerjeant ary 

e 
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ed them out of the meeting-houſe, and when HA r. 
forced out, the troopers rode amongſt them to XXIV. 
diſperſe them, and wounded ſeveral of them. 
The third time, on the 2oth of Auguſt ſo call- 1670. 


ed, being the ſeventh day of the week, a party 
of ſoldiers with carpenters and others came and 
pulled down the meeting-houſe, carried away 
the boards, windows, benches and forms, and 
ſold them. On the next day the friends came as 
uſual, and met upon the rubbiſh of the demo- 
liſhed houſe, but the ſoldiers came and dragged 
them into the ſtreet: On the 28th a captain or- 
dered his ſoldiers to knock their brains out ; 
they pulled and haled them from the place, and 
having kept them until near ſunſet, carried 
them to the marſhalſea priſon, and lodged them 
there without any warrant from a civil magi- 
{tzate. 

This dragooning of this meeting was continu- 
ed weekly tor the greateſt part of three months, 
with enereaſing aggravation ; the foot ſoldiers 
beat and abuſed both men and women in an 
outrageous manner with their muſquets and 
pikes until they broke ſeveral of them; a ſer- 
jeant with his halbert laid about him like a 
madman, ſtriking and wounding ſeveral. After 
the foot had perpetrated their abuſe, a party of 
horſe came on furiouſly and endeavoured to ride 
over them ; but the horſes, leſs ſavage than their 
riders, being unwilling to go forward, they turn- 
ed them about, and by curbing and reining 
them endeavoured to force them backward, and 


in that manner do the people what miſchief 
they could. 


Finding 
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cHAP Finding this people, though thus grievouſly 
XX1V. abuſed, not yet deterred from keeping up their 
— religious aflemblies, being ſupported through all 
1670. by the conſciouſneſs of the ſincerity of their 


hearts towards God, and placing their confi- 
dence in his divine protection, for the ſake of 
performing their duty to whom, they were ex- 
poſed to this unmerciful treatment, theſe' mili- 
tary executors of illegal puniſhment changed 
their method of attack; one of them havin 

provided himſelf with a ſhovel, threw the dirt 
out of the channels upon 'men and women pro- 
miſcuouſly, in a ſhameful manner; after him 
advanced horſe and foot in a furious onſet upon 
an harmleſs unreſiſting body of people, and dealt 
about their blows with remarkable outrage, 
where they knew they would meet {with no re- 
pulle, itriking and knocking down all before 
them without regard to age or ſex, to the ſhed- 
ding of the blood of many. And when ſome 
of the inhabitants, in compaſſion took them into 
their houſes to fave their lives, the ſoldiers for- 
ced open the doors, haled them out into the 
ſtreets, and plucked off their hats, to ſtrike on 
their bare heads, whereby many went away with 


heads grievouſly broken; they tore both men 


and women's clothes off their backs, dragged 
women through the mire by the horſes ſides ; 
uſed modeſt and religious women with brutiſh 
indecency of action and expreſhon. One wo- 
man with child was {truck on the belly and breaſt, 
in conſequence whereof ſhe miſcarried, and her 
life was in great danger. A man friend was 
dragged, after being ſeverely beaten, into the 
ruins of the meeting-houſe by one of thoſe 
cruel men, who demanded his money, and en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to rifle his pockets, threatening with c HA r. 
execrations he would ſtab and piſtol him if he . 
would not dehver it. f 70 
At one of theſe aſſaults above twenty perſons 
were wounded and ſorely bruiſed; at the ſuc- 
ceeding one upwards of thirty ; and at this laſt 
the number of wounded and bruiſed exceeded 
fifty. At length theſe military violations of the 
peace of the city rouſed the civil officers to in- The ci 
terpoſe their authority; but it was too weak to deavour to 
protect this unarmed body againſt the number prevent” 
of armed men let looſe upon them: The ſuc- orders inef- 
ceeding firſt day, the 16th of October, being Aua. 
again met, and kept out of their meeting-place, 
there came again a party of horſe and foot pre- 
pared to fall upon them ; but a party of conſta- 
bles being there before them to preſerve the 
peace, kept them at bay for a ſhort time, it be- 
ing conceived, it is like, a more ſerious affair 
to trample upon the legal authority of the civil 
power than upon the immunities and perſons of 
private people; but their thirſt of miſchief ſoon 
got the better of any ſlight ſcruples they might 
entertain on this account; they quickly broke over 
the barriers of civil reſtraint, and fell upon the 
poor defenceleſs people with their accuſtomed 
rage and inhumanity : Many of them had their 
blood ſpilled plentifully about their ears and 
faces, and one of the conſtables interpoſing in 
endeavours to prevent the ſhedding of blood, 
and to keep the peace, was a ſharer with them in 
this indiſcriminate abuſe, receiving a broken 
head for his pains. Being reprehended for their 
cruelty, ſome of them anſwered, F you knew 
what orders we have, you would fay we dealt 
mercifully with you; others being aſked, how can 
you 
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c HA f. you deal thus with a people that have love and 
XXIV. good will to all men, and make no reſiſtance or 
| 


V oppoſition ? returned for anſwer, We had rather, 
1670. and it would be better for us, if they did reſiſt 
and oppoſe. This was looked upon by the ſuf⸗ 
terers, as if they ſought occaſion to embrue their 
hands more deeply in blood, and take the lives 

and eſtates of honeſt people for their prey. 

The ſubſtance of this narrative of the groſs 
proceedings of the ſoldiers towards this people 
was preſented to the king and council, which 
produced the ceſſation of theſe cruelties for a 
ſeaſon, though they were not altogether diſcon- 
tinued. 

Remark. Hitherto while the perſecuting meaſures a- 
gainſt the diſſenters in general, and the people 
called Quakers in particular, had been oſtenſibly 
carried on by the parliament and the inferior 
magiſtrates, the king appeared inclined to lenity, | 
and uſed repeated endeavours to procure a re- 
laxation of the ſevere laws enaQted againſt them, 
to which it is pretended the liberality of the 
commons in ſupplying aids to his extravagance, 
purchaſed his aſſent againſt his judgment, his 
inclination and his honour. But this laſt ſevere 
blow appears plainly to have been inflicted di- 
rectly from the court, and by direction or aſſent 
of the king himſelf, upon pretences fo ground- 
leſs and frivolous as ſhew an occaſion was 

114 ſought and not given. But what ſhould incite 

114 him, contrary to his uſual lenity and eaſineſs of 

171 temper, to authorize actions of ſuch glaring in- 
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juſtice and ſevere inhumanity againſt an harmleſs = 
body of his own ſubjects, who had never com- 
bined againſt, or moleſted his government in 
the leaſt, we may now be at a loſs to deter- 

mine. 
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mine. It was juſt about this time that through c x a e. 
the advice and ſuggeſtions of evil counſellors, XXIV. 
and rouſed by the more active ſpirit of his bro 
ther, he is reported ro have entered into a de- 1670. 


ſign to change the meaſures of his government; 
to free himſelf from his dependance upon par- 
liaments, and the fetters of their reſtraint ; 
and with the aſſiſtance of thoſe miniſters, advi- 
ſers and abettors of his deſign, who are well 
known in Engliſh hiſtory by the denomination of 
the Cabal, to make himſelf abſolute, and re- 
inſtate the Roman Catholic religion in theſe 
kingdoms. Now, how far it might be judged con- 
ducive to ſuch deſigns, to turn the army looſe 
upon a defenceleſs and unreſiſting part of the 
people, in order to inure them to acts of rapine 
and hoſtility againſt their fellow- citizens: or, ſe- 
condly, to aggravate the ſufferings of the ſubjected 
party, to ſharpen their deſire of eaſe by any 
means, or from any quarter, in order, by relaxing 


the perſecution ſolely by the prerogative, to gain 


the diſſenters to the court intereſt, and at the 
ſame time open a door for the gradual introducing 
of popery, under the plauſible pretext of a general 
indulgence to liberty of conicience : Whichever of 
theſe deſigns (or whether both together) was 
the moving cauſe to theſe arbitrary orders and 


unwarrantable proceedings, they were the effects 


of a barbarous and unjuſt policy, wherein the 
bounds of all laws, human and divine, were wan- 
tonly tranſgreſſed, and religion, morality and 
humanity forced to give way to the ſiniſter views 
and deceitful meaſures of a vicious court, who 
ſeemed at this time to have thrown off all the 


reſtraints of honour, conſcience, and regard to 
reputation. 
Yet 
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XXIV. 


2 


1670. 


Proceedings 
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Yet I am apprehenſive the agents in theſe ex- 
travagant abuſes might, through party reſent. 
ments or evil inſtigation, carry theſe oppreſſive 
and injurious meaſures much further than the 
king's intention, for when a narrative of theſe 
violences of the ſoldiers was preſented to him, a 
ſtop was put thereto for the preſent. 

There was another meeting-houſe belonging 


atRatclifl, to this fociety at Ratcliff, (alſo at an extremity 


of the city) which ſoon after was ſubjected to 
the like violence with that of Horſly-down, 
and by Sir John Robinſon, heutenant of the 
tower, without any legal proceſs or lawful 
cauſe, ordered to be demoliſhed. On the 2d of 
September, he came thither attended by one 
Captain Taylor, and a party of ſoldiers belong- 
ing to the king's regiment, and cauſed the ſaid 
meeting-houſe to be pulled down. That day 
and the night following twelve cartloads of 
doors, windows and floors, with other materials, 
were carried away. Some of the materials were 
fold on the ſpot for money and ſtrong drink. 
Thus were an inoffenſive and peaceable claſs of 
ſubjects, not only expoſed to grievous ſufferings 
under levere laws, but to exorbitant ſpoil and 
depredation without, or even contrary to law, 
by othcers under the governinent, whoſe duty 1t 
was to protect the ſubjects in poſſeſſion of their 
rizhts and property, to execute juſtice, and ex- 
erciſe legal rule, all of which we fee in theſe in- 


ſtances groisly violated by them. 


When their meeting-houſe was pulled down, 
friends of Ratcliff met on the ruins, or as near 
them as they would be permitted, being gene- 
rally kept off by conſtables or other officers, 
who moſily either took ſome of them priſoners ; 

or 
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1 I 5 or by information procured them to be fined CHAP. 
Fand diſtrained on the conventicle- act. xxlv. 
- = Robinſon intended to have proceeded next to 
E 1 pull down the meeting-houſe at Wheeler: ſtreet; 1670. 
= but Gilbert Latey, in whom the title was veſted, 
E and who was then in the Weſt of England, upon 
intelligence thereof returned to London, order- 
ed a poor friend to be put into the meeting- 
houſe ; made a leaſe to him, and ſoon after wait- 
ed on the governor of the tower, Sir John Ro- 
binſon, who looking ſternly upon him, aſked him, 
* 6 „if he owned the meeting-houſe in Wheeler- 
* & ſtreet?” to which Gilbert replied, “ he did, 
and ſeveral more too.” 
Robinſon. And how dare you own any meet- 
ing-houſe contrary to the king's laws? | | 
G. Latey anſwered, he owned that meeting- | 
houſe before the king had any ſuch law. | 
Robinſon. I find you are a pretty fellow; pray 
who lives in that houſe? | 


2 


0 


YE. wy WY TC W 
1. 


W — — a I” 
4 
8 * 


3 G. Latey. My tenant. 
Wi Robinſon. Your tenant ! -pray what is your te- 4 
2 nant ? | 
TR G. Latey. One that I have thought fit to grant | 
"= a leaſe to. | 
; Robinſon. Then you have a tenant, that has 
- taken a leaſe from you? | j 
43 G. Latey. Yes. | 
Upon this the governor looked diſpleaſed, | 
bk. and addreſſing a friend who accompanied him by ö 
5 name, faid, I think you have now fitted me, and | 
1 . brought a fellow to the purpoſe; had your friends ö 
2 been as wiſe as this fellow you might have had | 
2 e other meeting-houſes, and ſo diſmiſſed 1 
1 them. | | 


Vol, II. 2 Alter 
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CHAP. After this, friends taking the ſame care, have 25 
xxIv. generally preſerved their meeting-houſes. Ve 
i — William Penn, during the ſhort interval of li- 
1 1670. berty and leiſure he enjoyed this winter, pub- 
1 liſhed a book, he entitled, A ſeaſonable Caveat 
| „ againſt Popery,“ wherein he both expoſes and 
| confutes many erroneous doctrines of the church 
j of Rome, and eſtabliſheth the oppoſite truths by 
1 ſound arguments: a work alone ſufhicient on one 
| hand to wipe off the calumny caſt upon him of 
being a favourer of the Romiſh religion; and 
on the other to manifeſt that his principle for li- 
berty of conſcience was univerſal, as he wiſhed 
it to be extended even to the papiſts, under the 
ſecurity of their not perſecuting others. 
But he was not ſuffered to enjoy his liberty 
long, Sir John Robinſon, licutenant of the tow- 
er, who carly diſtinguiſhed his diſpoſition to per- 
ſecute (having ſucceeded Brown in the office of 
lord mayor of the city, and endeavoured to rival 
this intemperate magiſtrate in all his boiſterous 
and rigorous conduct) had all along ſhewn an 
equal averſion to diſſenters, and Quakers parti- 
cularly ; was one of the bench of juſtices on the 
trial of Penn, Mead and the reft at the Old- 
Bailey, an active promoter of all the arbitrary 
proceedings of that court, and the mover for a 
reward to the recorder for trampling upon the 
rights of the ſubject. This man, aQtuated by 
perſonal pique againit William Penn, had been 
{ome time watching the meetings to take him, 
and at laſt, on the 5th of the 12th month (Febru- 
ary) having information of his being to be at 
Wheeler-{treet, ſent a ſerjeant and ſoldiers, who 
planted themſelves at the door, and waited there 
until he ſtood up and preached ; and then the 
ſerjeant 
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ſerjeant pulled him down and led him into the c H A Þ. 
ſtreet, where a conſtable and his aſſiſtants ſtand- XXIV. 
ing ready to join, they carried him away to the 
Tower by order from the lieutenant ; a guard 1972: 
was there clapt upon him, and a meflenger diſ- penn taken 
patched to the lieutenant then at Whitehall, to — 4 
inform him of the ſucceſs. After keeping him wheeler- 
upon guard near three hours, he came home, feet. 
and ſent for William Penn from the guard, by 
an officer with a file of muſqueteers.“ There were 
ſeveral other magiſtrates of the ſame caſt preſent, 
namely, Sir Samuel Starling, Sir John Sheldon, 
Lieutenant Colonel Rycraft and others. Orders 
being given that no perſon unconcerned in the 
buſineſs ſhould be admitted up, they proceeded 
to the examination, of which we find the follow- 
ing account. | | 

Although Robinſon had the mittimus already His exami- 
made, and his name put in, he pretended not to“ * 
know him, but applying himſelf to the conſtable, 
aſked, what is this perſon's name ? 

Con/table. Mr. Penn, Sir. 

J. Robinſon. Is your name Penn? 

W. Penn. Doſt thou not know me ? Haſt thou 
forgot me * ? 

J. Robinſon. I do not know you, I do not de- 
__ * know ſuch as you are. Is that your name, 

ir! 

W. Penn. Yes, my name is Penn, I am not 

aſhamed of my name. Next he proceeded to 


2 Deilic. : 

* He might well aſk this queſtion, ſince it was but a few 
months ſince his remarkable trial at the Old Bailey, when he 
gave them juſt occaſion to remember him ; and 1t is proba- 
ble the remembrance ſtirred up this freſh perſecution of 
malice prepenſe. 


2 2 examine 
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C H A P. examine the conſtables and others who gave evi- 


XXIV. dence, that they 


found him at a meeting at 


L—— Wheeler-ſtreet, ſpeaking to the people. 


1670. 


Upon which Robinſon ſaid, Mr. Penn, you 
know the law better than I can tell you, and 
Jou know theſe things are contrary to the 
aw | 

W. Penn. If thou believeſt me to be better 
verſed in the law than thyſelf, I know no law 1 
have tranſgreſſed. Now, whereas I am probably 
to be tricd by the laſt at againſt conventicles, I 
conceive it doth not reach me. op 

J. Robinſon. No, Sir, I ſhall not proceed upon 
that law. 

W. Penn. What law then? I am ſure-that was 
intended for the {tandard on theſe occaſions. 

J. Robinſon. The Oxford act of fix months. 

. Penn. That of all acts cannot concern 
me; for I was never in orders, neither epiſco- 
pally nor claſſically, and one of them-is intended 
by the preamble of the act. 

. Robinſon. No, no, any that ſpeak to an 
unlawful aflembly; and you poke to an unlawful 
aſſembly. 

W. Penn. An unlawful aſſembly is too genera! 
a word, the act doth not define what is meant 
by an unlawful aſſembly. 

Nobinſon. But other acts do. 

W. Penn. That is not to the purpoſe. It is hard 
chat you will not ſtick to ſome one act, but to 
accompliſh your ends borrow a piece out of one 
act to ſupply the defects of another, and of a 
different nature from it. 

. Robinſon next proceeded to require him to 
take the oath preſcribed by the act; and upon his 
refuſing, ſaid, I am ſorry you ſhould put me 

upon 
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upon this ſeverity, it is no pleaſant work to c HA r. 


me. 


XXIV. 


To this William Penn replied, not without — 


reaſon, theſe are but words, it is manifeſt this 
is a prepenſe malice ; thou haſt ſeveral times ſet 
the meetings for me, and this day pargeu» 
larly, 

J. Robinſon. No, I profeſs, I could 1 not tell 
you would be there. 

W. Penn. Thy own nern told me that 


you had intelligence at the tower, that [. 


would be at Wheeler-ſtreet : It is diſingenuous 
and partial: I never gave thee occation for 
ſuch unkindneſs. 

J. Robinſon, I vow, Mr. Penn, am ſorry 
for you; you are an ingenious gentleman 
all the world allows, and you have a plen- 
tiful eſtate; why ſhould you render yourlſelt 
unhappy by aſſociating with fuch a fimple 
people, 

W. Penn. I confeſs 1 hive made it my choice 
to relinquiſh the company of thote that are in- 
geniouſly wicked, to converſe with ſuch as are 
more honeſtly ſimple. 

. Robertſon. Well, Mr. Penn, I have no 
ill "will towards you; your father was my 
friend, and I have a great deal of kindneſs for 
you. 


N. Penn. But thou halt an ill way 


1670. 


of CY - Committed 


preſſing it. Which was really the caſe, for not- te Newgate 


withſtanding this profeſſion of kindneſs, after. 


for fix 
4 onthe 0 


2% we. 


ſome further diſcourſe he committed him, as was I Oxford 


before determined, to Newgate for fix months, 
upon an act which had no relation to him, 
but fixed on as inflicting the ſevereſt puniſhment; 

the 


358 


c HA. the remembrance of the trial at the Old Bailey, 


HIS TOR Y or THE 


xxlv. and the publication of their arbitrary exertion 
L—— of power againſt law, operating more power- 


1670. 


1671. 


fully on his paſſions to avenge himſelf of him, 
than the remembrance of his father's friendſhip 
to requite it with acts of kindneſs to the ſon. 
Upon Robinſon's ſignifying he muſt ſend him to 
Newgate for ſix months, and when they are expir- 
ed that then he might come out, William Penn, 
like a man and a chriſtian, replied, © Is that all? 
* thou well knoweſt a larger impriſonment hath 
„ not daunted me: I accept it at the hand of 
% the Lord, and am contented to ſuffer his will. 
Thy religion per/ecutes and mine forgives : 1 
& deſire God to forgive you all that are con- 
* cerned in my commitment, and I leave you 
all in perfect charity, wiſhing your everlaſting 
4 ſalvation.” | 

Being thus committed to priſon, he employed 
the time of his confinement in writing. The 
great cauſe of liberty of conſcience briefly de- 


* 


c 


* 


6 hated and defended,“ with ſeveral other occa- 


ſional pieces, were the production of his pen at 

this time. | 
After ſome time the heat of this perſecution 
abated in the city ; but in ſome other parts it 
was carried on with unrelaxed violence; which 
occaſioned George Fox to leave the city to viſit 
his perſecuted friends in the country, to ſympa- 
thize with and comfort them in their grievous 
ſufferings, and encourage them to ſteadfaſtneſs in 
their religious duties, relying on divine protec- 
tion under all the afflictions permitted to befal 
them, for the trial of their faith and patience ; 
reminding them, that their ſevere trials were * 
Cr 
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for an aſſigned time; the period whereof was c H A P. 
determined in the divine counſel ; that the truth XXx1v. 
is without limitation of time; and adviſing them 
to live in that which doth not think the time 1671. 
long. | ; 

In this journey he fell ill of a diſtemper which George Fox 
deprived him of his fight and hearing; and to hi journey. 
ſeveral that came to viſit him ſeemed to threaten 
his diflolution ; but after ſome time he recovered 
gradually; and although perſecution was ſo hot 
in divers places, and in ſome places there was 
much threatening, and fome atrempts to break 
up the meetings, vet he eſcaped unmoleſted, 
and having finiſhed his ſervice returned to Lon- 
don, and although ſtill weak {in body lie was di- 
ligently exerciſed in his miniſterial} labours 
amongſt his friends. 

Having ſoon after his marriage received infor- Frerts him- 
mation of his wife's being impriſoned (as before- en“ 


noticed) he thereupon incited her daughters, wife's u. 
who were in London, to apply to the king, who fe 
were ſo ſucceſsful, as to procure his order to the 
ſheriff of Lancaſhire for her diſcharge, which 
he hoped would be obeyed. But upon this freſh 


ſtorm of perſecution breaking out, her enemies, 
he underſtood, had found means to detain her 


ſtill in priſon : Wherefore he now renewed his 


endeavours for her releaſe, and by the aſſiſtance 
of others, obtained from the king a diſcharge 
under the great ſeal, to clear both herſelf and 
her eſtate, after ſhe had been ten years a priſo- 
ner, under an unjuſt ſentence of premunire. 
This mandate he ſent down immediately, whereby 
her liberty was obtained, 


And 


0 — = * — 
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c HAP. And now the heat of the perſecution, begin- 


XXIV. ning to cool, he felt a draught of duty inclining 
—— him to pay a religious viſit to his friends in Ame- 


1671. 
Sails for 
America. 


rica; and apprizing his wife by letter of his in- 
tention, deſired her to come up to London, 
which ſhe did accordingly: And having taken 
leave of her he ſet ſail the latter part of the ſummer 


for America, in company with ſeveral other 


friends, and after a paſſage of ſomething more 
than ſeven weeks landed at Barbadoes. 
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From the Declaration of Indulgence to the 
Death of King Charles II. 
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CHAFP.-L 
The King publiſhes his Declaration of Indulgence 10 


by the People called Quakers to procure the re- 
leaſe of their Friends. Thomas Hicks calumni- 
ates the Quakers, ſo called. — Anſwered by Wil- 
liam Penn. — Partial Proceedings of the Bapti/ts. 
—Public' Affairs. — Declaration of Indulgence re- 
voked. - Change in the Diſpoſition of the Parlia- 


to their perſons or ſecurity of their property 
from their firſt appearance to rhis time ; and par- 


ticularly during the twelve years of this reign, 
We 


Diſſenters.—Heads thereof. — Meaſures adopted 


IE people called Quakers enjoyed little eaſe CHAP. 
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c HA. we have ſeen perſecution ſucceeding perſecution, 


I. 


Loan mand 
1672. 


The King 

epa 
is indul- 

gence to 
diſlenters. 


HISTORY or tnx 


and one penal law added to another, whereby 
they were expoſed to impriſonment, premunire, 
exile and woful depredation; but now the Dutch 
war being reſolved upon and ready to break 
out, the King, by the advice of his counſellors, 
ſeizes the opportunity, under colour of promoting 
domeſtic peace, while engaged in a foreign war, 
by virtue of his prerogative, as ſupreme in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, to iſſue his proclamation for ſuf. 
pending the execution of the penal laws againſt 
nonconformiſts, in ſubſtance as follows: 

1. The King publiſhes it, in virtue of his ſu- 
preme power in eccleſiaſtical matters, which is a 
right inherent in his perſon, and acknowledged 
by ſeveral acts of parliament. 

2. He declares his expreſs reſolution to be, 
that the church of England be preſerved and re- 
main entire in her doctrine, diſcipline and go- 
vernment, as now it ſtands eſtablihed by law. 

3. That no perſon ſhall be capable of holding 
any ſort of eccleſiaſtical benefice, or preferment 
of any kind, who 1s not entirely conformable, 

4. That the execution of all penal laws in 
matters eccleſia{tical againſt whatſoever claſs of 
nonconformiſts or recuſants, be immediately ſuſ- 
pended. 

5. He declares that he will from time to time al- 
low ſuch a ſufficient number of places, as ſhall be 
deſired in all parts of his kingdom, for ſuch as did 
not conform to the church of England, to meet 
and aflemble in, in order to their public worſhip 
and devotion. | 

6. That none of his ſubjects do preſume to 
meet in any place, until ſuch place be allowed, 
and the teacher of that congregation be approved 
by him. * 

7. That 
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7. That this indulgence, as to the allowance c a p. 


of public places of worſhip and approbation of 


teachers, ſhall extend to all ſorts of nonconfor- r 
miſts and recuſants, except the recuſants of the 1672. 


Roman Catholic religion, to whom he will no 
ways allow public places of worſhip ; but only 
indulge them their ſhare in the common exemp- 
tion from penal laws, and the exerciſe of their 
worſhip in private houſes only. 

This declaration of indulgence, apparently hu- 
mane and laudable in itſelf, is ſtripped of all its 
merit by the unanimous ſuffrage of all our hiſto- 
rians, from the conſideration of the motives 
thereto, which they conſider as an open aſſertion 


of arbitrary power, in diſannulling the laws of 


the whole legiſlature, by the exertion of an ille- 
gal prerogative aſſumed by one branch; and not 
o much deſigned in favour of the diſſenters, to 
whom he bore no hearty good will, as of the 
papiſts, to whoſe religion he was ſuppoſed to be 
privately reconciled. It is alledged, © the diſ- 
*“ ſenters did not approve of this diſpenſing pow- 
er, nor were forward to accept their liberty 
this way, being ſenſible the indulgence was 
„ not granted out of love to them, nor would 
continue any longer than it would ſerve the 
* intereſt of popery. Many pamphlets were 
<«« written for and againſt the Diſſenters accept- 
ing it, becauſe it was grafted on the diſpenſing 
* power. Some maintained they ſhould accept 
* of nothing but a comprehenſion. Others en- 
** deavoured to prove that it was the duty of 
the Preſbyterians to make uſe of the liberty 
granted them by the King, becauſe it was 
their natural right, which no legiſlative power 


Q upon 


cc 


© Neale, v. ii. p. 684. 
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c HA. upon earth had a right to deprive them of as 

„ long as they remained dutiful ſubjects.“ The 

16% latter reaſon ſeemed to prevail, and moſt of 

their miniſters took out licenſes, as preſcribed 1 in 

the declaration. 

After a view of the grievances which had fo 

long afflicted the people called Quakers, who af. 

fected not the reputation of politicians, nor 

ranked with any political party, and only wiſh— 

ed to lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all god- 

lineſs and honeſty; it is not to be wondered at, 

if they readily accepted the caſe and liberty 

granted by the King's declaration, to which as 

peaceable ſubjects they had an undoubted right. 

But for this temporary exemption from per- 

ſecution they were principally thankful to that 

providential hand, which over-rules the king- 

doms of this world ; ſuperintends and directs 

the actions of men, to bring about his own wiſe 

and good purpoſes. L 

And in this tranſaction we have a freſh in- 

ſtance of the  affeQionate ſympathy and tender 

brotherly concern, which the members of this 

fociety at this period entertained for cach other. 

Thoſe who were at liberty, and ſet free from 

the oppreſhon ot the penal laws, could not help 

feeling tor their brethren under reſtraint, many 

Meifores Of whom had been kept immured in uncomtort- 

adopted by able priſons for ſeveral years. And as the pre- 

ber, e63= {ent diſpoſition of government in favour of non- 
ers to pro 

cure the conformiſts preſented an inviting opportunity to 

relcate of interceed in their behalf, ſome of the principal 

pon, members in London, viz. George Whitehead, 

Thomas Moor and Thomas Green, attended the 

King and council to ſolicit the diſcharge of their 


ſuffering 


b George Whitehead's journal. 
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8 ſuffering friends in priſon, and were ſo ſuc- HAP. 
ie RT ceſsful as to obtain the King's letters patent I. 
a [4 under the great ſeal, containing a pardon het 3 
and diſcharge for all ſuch to whom he might es 107 
gally grant the ſame, whereby all that were con- 
. victed for tranſportation, upon premunire, or in 
- . priſon for fines, confiſcations, or tees, were diſ- 
charged and reſtored to their families and their 
* employments, from which many of them had 
. deen cruelly and unjuſtly ſeparated for ſix or 
t ſeven years or upwards. 
M When the warrant to the Attorney-general to 
8 make out the letters patent was obtained, the 
8 friends concerned in the ſolicitation thereot 
bY found themſelves in a difficult dilemma in re- 
it ſpect to the fees to be paid in the ſundry offices 
I they were to paſs through, underſtanding they 
9 would amount to a very great ſum by reaſon 
© of the great number (upwards of 400) to be in- 
= cluded in them. The Lord Keeper, Sir Orlando 
* = Bridgeman, generouſly and voluntarily remitting 
his fees, they thought themſelves under a neceſ- 
S RR fity to make further application to the King to 
moderate the reſt, who accordingly iſſued his 
1 XX order, “ That the pardon, though comprehend- 
bing a great number of perſons, do yet pals as 
bone pardon, and pay but as one.” 
- FR Their ſucceſs in this application furniſhed 
- KT theſe friends with an opportunity of giving a 
remarkable ſpecimen of the univerſality of their 
) =. charity, and diſpoſition to perform good offices 
] to all, as far as in their power: There were 
. ſome other diſſenters beſides Ouakers confined 
- in priſon, and their ſolicitors obſerving the ſuc- 
; cels of this application, applied to Geo. White- 
q head for his advice and aſſiſtance to get their 


impriſoned 


* 
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c H A P.impriſoned friends diſcharged with his, by pro. 

l. curing their names to be inſerted in the ſame 
inſtrument; he advifed them to apply to the 
King for his warrant for that purpoſe, which 
was accordingly obtained, and theſe were by the 
ſame inſtrument reſtored to liberty. George 
Whitehead adds, © this I was glad of, that they 
* partook of the benefit through our induſtry. 
And indeed I was never backward to give any 
of them my advice for their help, when any of 
c“ them in {traits have applied for it; our being of 
<« different judgments and ſocieties did not abate 
my ſympathy or charity, even towards them, 
„ who in ſome caſes had been our oppoſers.“ 

The King's pardon being thus procured, thoſe 

uakers, who were ſhut up in the different pri- 
ſons in London, were almoſt immediately ſet at 
liberty: But how to extend the benefit there- 
of to thoſe impriſoned in the country, and 
particularly the remoter counties, occaſioned 
the friends concerned conſiderable thought and 
trouble; for the patent containing no leſs than 
eleven ſkins of vellum, was too long to take 
many copies, and too cumberſome to be eafily 
carried far; yet being heartily engaged for the 
ſpcedy releaſe of all their friends, who had been 
long confined, their care and induſtry ſurmount—- 
ed all difficulties, and procured the liberation of 
their friends in a general way, even to the re- 
moteſt part of the kingdom. 

The people called Quakers being by theſe 
means freed from the ſeverities of perſecution, 
and left to the enjoyment of the liberty of their 
conſciences without. moleſtation from the go- 
vernment, were not long left to enjoy that eaſe 

reſulting 


1672. 


© Thomas Elwood, p. 305, &c. 
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ed occaſion to remark that other diſſenters, by 
a temporizing conduct, endeavoured to ſecure 
themſelves from the ſtorm. And the Quakers 
only bore their teſtimony publickly to that reli- 
ion which they received as truth, and that wor- 
ſhip they conceived to be moſt acceptable to 


God, as being the effect of conſcientious con- 


viction; and againſt the unreaſonableneſs of hu- 


man laws, preſcribing or prohibiting a mode of 


2:8 3 i 


= worſhip in violation of the freedom or the per- 


= ſuaſions of tender conſciences ; by keeping up 
their meetings duly and fully at the accuſtom- 


=to E 
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3 
= 
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ed times and places, as long as they were ſut- 


fered to enjoy the uſe of their meeting houſes : 
And when they were kept out of them by force, 
they aſſembled in the ſtreets, as near to the 
= meeting houſes as they could. 


while this manly and open teſtimony of this 


EX ſociety in their conduct gave great offence and 


7 . 5 * 


vexation to the perſecutors, as baffling their 
== ſcheme of eſtabliſhing uniformity, and ward- 
bh 1 ing off the blow from the other ſects of diſſent- 
ers, who as moſt feared and hated for the ſeve- 
rities they had ſuffered under their hands, were 


I 4 
3 * 
. 


principally aimed at; it procured them the eſ- 
XX teem and grateful regard of the more ingenuous 


| 92 part of other diſſenters, who were ſenſible of the 


_— 


x 


XX caſe they enjoyed by the intrepidity and firm- 
gneis of this people, which abated the heat of 
perſecution, and blunted the edge of the ſwgrd, 
before it reached them; owning thoſe as the 
bulwark that kept off the force of the ſtroke 
from them, and praying that they [the Quakers] 
- might 
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IT reſulting from the King's declaration, before c Ar. 
W they were attacked from another quarter. 
ring the heat of perſecution, we have had repeat- 


J. 


. 
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c H A P. might be preſerved ſteadfaſt, and enabled to 


I, 


break the ſtrength of the enemy. And ſome, 


Ar eſpecially among the Baptiſts, expreſſed an high 


1672. 


Tho. Hicks 
calumni- 
ates the 

Quakers. 


opinion both of the people and their principles, 
which ſuſtained them in undergoing ſufferings, 
which were a terror to others to think of. 

Theſe favourable ſentiments in the hearers 
raiſed the jealouſy of ſome of their teachers ; 
who in the time of perſecution had lain by in 
cautious privacy, and taken the advantage of a 
ſecure retreat behind them, while the Quakers, 
ſo called, weathered out the ſtorm: But under 
the ſun-ſhine of the King's indulgence they 
began to quit their covert, and appear 
openly when they had nothing to fear ; and 
either from envy, or the fear of loſing ſome of 
their hearers, who had diſcovered theſe favour- 
able ſentiments of this body of people, they ſoon 
made their publick appearance in an hoſtile at- 
tack upon this inoffenſive ſociety, in vilifying 
that virtue, which they had not the courage to 
imitate “. 

One Thomas Hicks, a preacher among the 
Baptiſts in London, employed his pen in writ- 
ing ſeveral pamphlets ſucceſſively, under the in- 
vidious title of A Dialogue between a Chriſtian 
and a Cuater; which (as uſual in that unfair 
method of handling polemical ſubjects) makes 
the fictitious Quaker ſpeak in character, or out 
of character, as beſt anſwered the author's de- 
fign ; which appears not to have been to inveſti- 
gate truth, ſo much as to repreſent his Quaker a 
defermed, ridiculous and erroneous being, and 
for that purpoſe make him (ſays Thomas Elwood) 
utter © ſome things abominably falſe ; others ſo 
& ridiculouſly 


4 Thomas Elwood. 


r Sine a. ei eas Ks 


& ridiculouſly fooliſh, as could not reaſonably c HA Þ. 
ebe ſuppoſed to come into the conceit, much I. 
4 leſs have dropped from the lip or pen of any —v— 
<« that went under the name of a Quaker.” 1672. 
The unfair dealing and perverſe miſrepreſenta- , . 
tions of this antagoniſt making a defence neceſ- by William 
fary, this buſineſs was undertaken by William Feu. 
Penn, in two books, the firſt entitled Reaſon 

againſt Railing ; the other, The counterfeit Chriſ- 

tian detected. In which Hicks is not only con- 

victed of publiſhing many palpable forgeries, 

unfair perverſions, and groundleſs calumnies 
againſt the people called Quakers at large, but 
having indulged his invidious diſpoſition ſo tar 

as to vilify ſundry particular members by name, 

as William Penn, George Whitehead and others, 

an appeal was made to the ſociety of Baptiſts in 

and about London for juſtice againſt 'Thomas 

Hicks. 

Ihe principal Baptiſts, being partiſans of partial 
Hicks, did not diſcover that regard to truth e 
and juſtice which might reaſonably be expected Baptiſts. 
from a ſociety profeſſing reformed religion, but 
ſeemed chiefly inclined to ſkreen a brother from 
detection, more than to do juſtice to the injured 

parties for his undeſerved defamation : They 

very difingenuouſly appointed a meeting in one 

of their meeting houſes, under pretence of hear- 

ing the charges againſt 'Thomas Hicks, and call- 

ing him to account, ar a time when the com- 
plainants William Penn and George Whitehead 

were both abſent from the city in places too re- 

mote to be timely apprized of the intended 
meeting ; wherefore ſome of their friends de- 

fired it might be deferred 'till they could be 

VoL. II. +A 2 informed 


Thomas Elwood's life. 
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C H A P. informed thereof, and have time to return : But 


I, 


the Baptiſts, ſeemingly of opinion that the meet. 


B ing might be held more to their ſatisfaction, and 


1672. 


more accommodate to their views in the abſence 
than the preſence of the complainants, could not 
be prevailed upon to defer it; but making a 
ſhew of examining Hicks, and hearing his 
defence, acquitted him; like the judge, who 
having heard one ſide of the queſtion, declined 
hearing the other, tor fear of puzzling the 
cauſe. 

This partial deciſion furniſhed juſt occaſion 
for a new complaint and demand of juſtice. 
For as ſoon as William Penn returned to Lon- 


don, he in print exhibited his complaint of their 


unfair proceedings, and demanded a rehearing 
in a public meeting by joint agreement, which 
the Baptiſts, quite averſe to, with much impor- 
tunity, and after many evaſions, were hardly 
prevailed upon at laſt to comply with, and even 
when conſtrained thereto, Hicks would not ap- 
pear, but ſent Ives with ſome others of the par- 
ty, by clamours and rudeneſs to divert the com- 
plainants from proſecuting the charge againit 
him, and carried their point, ſo far as to prevent 
the charge being heard, though frequent at- 
tempts were made to read it. 

The people called Quakers, deſpairing of ob- 
taining fatisfation in this line, Thomas Elwood, 
on the behalf of his friends, appealed to the 
public in a ſingle ſheet, in which he reſtatcd 
the controverſy, and reinforced the charge of 
forgery againſt Thomas Hicks and his abettors : 
And one of the Baptiſts, Thomas Plant, a teach- 
er, and one of Hicks's compurgators, publiſhing 
an apology for their conduct, under the title of 

A Conteſt 
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A Conteſt for Chriſtianity, was alſo anſwered by c n a v. 


Thomas Elwood, in a piece entitled Forgery no 


productions offered a challenge to make good 
the charge againſt Hicks as principal, and his 
compurgators as acceſlaries, before a public and 
free auditory ; but they were too wary to appear 
further either in perſon or print. 

Thus ended this controverſy, which was at- 


; | tended with this conſequence, that the aim of 


& this unprovoked aſſault upon the principles and 


reputation of this ſociety was remarkably fruſ- 
trated, and theſe dialogues, with their ungene- 


tous and unequitable method of defending them 


and their author, promoted what they were de« 
ſigned to prevent ; for not a few of their. mem- 
bers, offended at their proceedings, deſerted 


We their meetings and ſociety, went over to the 
WE injured party, and joined them in religious fellow- 


ip. 
About this time, as well as formerly, they 
were much engaged in controverſy, being ex- 


F | poſed to the invidious attacks and calumniatin 


miſrepreſentations of adverſaries of different de- 


W nominations, who readily took up, and publiſh- 


| ed as truth, every reproach that publick rumour 


3 
7 : 
3 — 
* 
— * 


or private prejudice loaded them with; which 
obliged them in ſelf-defence to vindicate them- 
ſelves from ſuch groundleſs calumnies, to de- 
tect the falſehoods and perverſions of theſe ad- 
verſaries, and they generally cleared themſelves 
and their principles from the abſurdities charged 


upon them; and yet we have occaſion to com- 
plain of theſe refuted miſrepreſentations, picked 
out of the works of their bittereſt adverſa- 
ries, being revived, and delivered to the world 


Aa 7 48 


1. 


= Chrifianity, who in concluſion of both theſe 
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cH A as authentic hiſtory by ſundry modern writers of 


l ſome note. 

» ofa The meaſures of the court, in entering into 

Publi: " hoſtilities with the Dutch, and the confedera 

affair. with the French monarch, were both highly dif. 
guſting, and reprobated by tne moſt conſider. 
able part of the nation, who looked upon them 
as a deſertion of the intereſt of England, and 
of all Europe, and a plain indication of the 


King's averſion to public liberty, and predilec. 


tion in favour of arbitrary rule. S0 that fear. 


ing their own privileges were in danger of being 
wreſted from them, they were not backward in 
their diſcourſes to expreſs their tears, and nar- 
rowly to canvals, and criticiſe upon, the proceed- 
ings of the court, as replete with- danger and 
bad deſigns. This temper in the people was 
reciprocally offenſive to the court, and produced 
a proclamation prohibiting all unlawful and un- 
dutiful converſation, ſpreading falſe news, inter- 
meddling in affairs of ftate, or promoting ſcan- 
dal againſt the King's counſellors. 

The Exche- Diſcontents having more or leſs affected all 

ug ſhut ranks of the people, the conſideration thereof, 
and the unconſtitutional, fraudulent and unjuſt 
meaſure the king had lately adopted by the advice 
of his treacherous counſellors, of raiſing money 


without parliamentary aids, by ſhutting up the 


exchequer to the diſtreſs and ruin of many of 
the ſubjects, made him and his miniſters, by 
ſucceſhve prorogations, evade the meeting of the 
parliament, which they dreaded, for near two 
years; and during this receſs of parliament the 
declaration of indulgence continued in force, 
and the Diſſenters held their meetings without 
moleſtation. 

But 
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But at length, when the parliament met, the c H Ar. 
King in his ſpeech informed them, that in order | 
to have peace at home while he had war abroad 
he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to 
Diſſenters, and had found many good effects to 
reſult from this meaſure. That he was reſolved 
to ſtick to his declaration; and would be much 
offended at any contradiction. Notwithſtanding 
which menace, a remonſtrance was drawn up 
by the commons againſt the ſaid declaration, in- 
ſiſting that the penal laws could not be ſuſpend- 
ed but by act of parliament ; that this indu/- 
gence was illegal, as tending to ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution, by rendering the other two branches 
of the legiſlature uſeleſs, while the acts of the 
three conjointly could be ſuperſeded by any pre- 
rogative claimed by one of them. 

When they preſented this remonſtrance to the 
King, he defended his right to iſſue the decla- 
ration, by virtue of his acknowledged preroga- 
tive of ſupremacy in matters eccleſiaſtical, which 
he did not claim in matters of property or civil 
rights. But the commons, having in their hands 
a ſtronger argument than words, viz. the power 
of granting money, the want of which only 
obliged the King to convene them, knew where 
their ſtrength lay, and uſed it accordingly, re- 
ſolving that the money bill ſhould not precede 
the redreſs of grievances, of which they ſeemed of indul- 
to conſider this declaration as the principal. The ge“ 
commons appearing determined, the King gave 

up the conteſt, revoking the declaration, and 
breaking the ſeal with his own hands. 

The conduct of the commons in this caſe, 
hath procured the general voice of our hiſtori- upon it. 
ans in their favour, and it malt be acknowledged 

that 


% 


1673. 
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that they acted conſiſtently with their duty in 
oppoſing the infringement of the conſtitution, 


WY VV That in the preſent conteſt they aQed a more 


1673. 


Change in 
the diſpoſt- 
tion of the 
parliament 
owing to A 
ſucceſſion 
of new 
members. 


manly and honourable part than in theſe pre- 
ceding on the like ſubject in 1662, and as late 
as 1668, as proceeding upon ſounder and more 
univerſal principles. Yet as the King's appa- 
rent inclination to have the Diſſenters exempted 
from penal laws would have merited praiſe, if 
it had been ſincere, and attempted in a legal 
way, ſo the oppoſition of the parliament would 
have been entitled to the claim of greater merit, 
if it had not originated with many of them in 
an averſion to the- principles of the declaration *, 
(impunity to the nonconformiſts) as much 2s 
the grounds upon which it was publiſned; and 
if they had not laid the foundation for this con- 
teſt in the various penal laws, which, under the 
influence of party pique, they had undeſervedly 
enacted and revived; and on all occxtions mani— 
felted a determined enmity to all diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed religion ; for if they had not an 
averſion to the principles of the declaration, 
they had now a fair opportunity of legalizing it, 
by converting it into an act of parliament. 

Yet this parliament having kept their ſeats 
from the reſtoration, many of the moſt intem- 
perate ſpirits and moſt rigid in their enmity to 


the Diſſenters had during the length of time 


been 


* Tt is remarkable that the parliament, even yet, ſeem to 
conſider impunity to Diflenters as the greateſt grievance ; 
for although there were far greater to complain of, 
particularly the violation of public credit, in ſhutting up 
the exchequer, to the irreparable injury of numbers, yet after 
the point was carricd for reſcinding the declaration, we hear 
nothing further of grievances, 
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deration and better temper chofen in their room, 


whereby the houſe of commons had undergone qo 


a change for the better, and were now rouſed, 
by a detection of the infidious deſigns of the 
court, in favour of popery and arbitrary power, 
to make a diſtinction between Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters and Popiſh Recuſants, and to endeavour to 
give eaſe to the former, without including the 
latter. * It is ſuppoſed the court had relied upon 
gaining the intereſt of the Preſbyterians to ſup- 


IX N port their meaſures by the declaration of indul- 
= gence; but that perceiving the drift thereof was, 
under ſhelter of them, principally to favour the 


Roman Catholicks, to whom they had the 
ſtrongeſt averſion, they appeared far from 
ſanguine to accept of liberty by the diſpenſing 


power. Alderman Love, one of the chief of that 


party, and member of parliament for the city 


== of London, was amongſt the foremoſt to con- 
demn the declaration, ſignifying that he had 
rather go without his own detired liberty, than 
receive it in a way ſo deſtructive to the liberty 
of his country, and the proteſtant intereſt, and 


that this was the ſenſe of the main body of Dif- 


ſenters. Which, it is ſaid, made an impreſſion 
on the commons in their favour, even upon thoſe 


who for ten years tegether had been oppreſſing 


= them with one penal law after another: Inſo— 


much that they now refolved unanimoutly that 
a bill be brought in for the relief of Proteſtant 


Diſſenters. But this conduct of the Preſbyte- 


rians, while it reconciled the parliament, expoſ- 


. ed them to the reſentment of the court, who 


had 


* George Whitehead's journal, p. 490. Þ Neale. Smollet. 
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had reckoned upon their hearty ſupport in a 
meaſure apparently ſo favourable to them, and 
were greatly chagrined at their diſappointment ; 
and the parliament having this ſeſſion paſſed the 
Teſt Act, whereby the Romaniſts were diſquali. 
fied from holding any office, the court too evi. 
dently manifeſted, that their generous attempts, 
in favour of nonconformiſts, were centered 
chiefly in procuring indulgences in favour of 
this claſs. For from this time the court intereſt 
was not only withdrawn from yielding protec- 
tion to other diſſenters, but turned againſt them; 
whereby the endeavours of the commons for 
their eaſe was fruſtrated, and encouragement 
given to the whole train of informers, and others 
(who were only waiting for the ſignal) to put 
the penal laws in rigorous execution; and al. 
though the Quakers had no concern in any of 
theſe political conteſts, yet being ſubjects of 
theſe penal laws, and continuing to main- 
tain their teſtimony publicly, they {till ſuffer. 
ed moſt, as moſt open to the iron claws ol 
perſecution, and ſtanding in the way of coming 
at the others, of whom they wanted moſt to gel 


ſatisfaction. 
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Perſecution recommenced.—George Fox impriſoned 
at Worceſter, together with Thomas Lower.— 
Brought to trial at the Sefſions.—Oaths of Al- 
legiance and Supremacy required of George Fox. 
or refuſing he is remanded to Priſon. — Tho- 
mas Lower diſcharged.—And ſolicits his Fa- 
ther's Diſcharge in vain.—George Fox removed 
by Habeas Corpus.—BÞBy Parker's Contrivance 
remanded to Worceſter.-Brought again before 
the Seſſions. George Fox's Vindication. Clan- 
deſtinely condemned in a Premunire.—Falls fuck 
in Priſon. —The King offers him a Pardon, 
which he is not free to accept. Removed again 
by Habeas Corpus and releaſed. —After his 
Releaſe goes down to Swarthmore to ręſide. 


Fo the indulgence was hardly ſooner revoked, 


than the informers, prieſts and magiſtrates bu- C H AP. 


fied themſelves in ſtirring up treſh perſecution. II. 


A remarkable unjuſt proſecution of George Fox, 
almoſt immediately ſucceeded, who having re- 1073: 
turned from his viſit to America, and landed re W 
near Briſtol about the middle of this ſummer, was Menced. 
met there by his wife, accompanied by her ſon in- Gorge For 
law, Thomas Lower, and two of her daughters : — 
Her ſon-in-law, John Rous, William Penn and Worceſter. 
other friends from London alſo met him there, 

and it being the time of the fair, many friends 


Came to it from different parts of the nation. 
. By 
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CHA P. By the general reſort of traders of all denomi- 
11. nations, the meetings were much crouded at 
that time (as they continue to be during the 


N 
1673. time of the fair) which occaſioned his ſtay in f 
that city ſome time; from whence he went t 

through Glouceſterſnire and Oxfordſhire to Lon- 
don, and after ſtaying there a while, viſiting his li 
friends in their meetings, and their children in 1 
their ſchools, he ſet forward with his wife and l 
Thomas Lower, with intention to accompany 0 
her on her way home, and to viſit his mother on f 
her death bed; but when they came into Wor- = 
ceſterſhire, he ſignified to his wife his appre- ] 
henfion that a priſon would be his lot there, ] 
which filled her with ſorrow. And ſoon after, 
| 


having had a meeting at John Halford's, at 
Armſcot, in the pariſh of Tredington, Henry 
Parker, a juſtice of the peace, getting intelli- : 
gence thereof, by means of a woman friend, 
who being employed as nurſe to a child of his, Rx 
aſked leave to go to the meeting; having at that 
time in company with him a prieſt, named Row- ; 
land Hains, upon hearing of the meeting they 1 
plotted together to break it up; but it being the 8 
feſtival of ſprinkling the infant, they could not 1 
prevail upon themſelves to leave the feaſt until 
after the meeting was over. When they came „ 
they found him and Thomas Lower in conver- a 
ſation with ſome friends in a parlour, and un- * 
der pretence of their having had great meetings, Je 
which might be prejudicial to the public peace, 
Parker, without any juſt cauſe or legal infor- 
mation, took them both priſoners, and ſent 
them to Worceſter jail. Being thus by com- 


8 George Fox's Journal. | 
pulſion 


„ w 


* lawful occaſions, they applied by letter to the 
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pulſion reſtrained from their purpoſe of con- HAT. 


= ducting George's wife and daughters on their II. 


way, they were under a neceſſity to procure a Ws 
friend to accompany them, with whom they re- 73 
turned to her habitation at Swarthmore. 

Being impriſoned very wrongtully, and cauſe- 
leſsly interrupted in their journey upon their 


lord lieutenant and deputy lieutenants of the 
county for the interpoſition of their authority 
for their releaſe, laying before them the ſtate 
of their caſe, and illegal manner of their im- 
priſonment, not from any meeting, but from an 
houſe where they had buſineſs; that George Fox 
was on his way to viſit his mother, who was de- 
ſirous to ſee him, not being likely to hve long, 
and by his impriſonment was reſtrained from 
paying this debt of duty and affection to his 
aged and ſick parent. But this application was 
ineffectual, the power being too generally veſted 
in thoſe, who were moſt deſtitute of compaſſion 
and tenderneſs to any who were guilty of non- 
conformity : Yet 'Thomas Lower might have ob- 
tained his liberty by means of his brother's in- 
terceſſion, who was one of the king's phyſici- 
ans, and had procured a letter from Henry Sa- 
vil, gentleman of the bed-chamber to lord Wind- 
ſor, for his releaſe, if he had been willing to 
accept it ſingly ; but bearing too great a reſpect 
to his father-in-law to leave him in priſon alone, 
he ſuppreſſed the letter, and voluntarily conti- 
nued his companion there. 
On the 21ſt of the month called January Brovght to 
- their trial 

1673, being the laſt day of the quarter ſeſſions, at the 
they were brought to the court. At their en- feen, 
trance, the juſtices, as if convicted in them- 

| ſelves 
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CHA rſelves of their unjuſt and injurious treatment, 


II. 


appeared confuſed and pale, and were for ſome 


— time ſilent, inſomuch that a perſon in the hall 


1673. 


Oaths of 
allegiance 


alked, What! are they afraid? Dare not the juſ- 
tices ſpeak to them? At. length juſtice Parker 
made a long but very weak apology for his con- 
duct, purporting that he thought it a milder 
courſe to ſend thoſe two to jail, than to put his 
neighbours to 200l. charge, by putting the law 
againſt conventicles in force ; as if he was under 
an obligation to do the one or the other, al- 
though he could do neither legally; for there 
was no conventicle in the houſe when he came, 
nor had he any evidence to convid them by. 
The chairman, one Simpſon, proceeding to ex- 
amine them concerning the occaſion of their 
coming thither ; they gave ſo clear an account of 
themſelves, and the reaſons of their journey, as 
obliged him to own, heir account or relation was 
very innocent; which as they had n6-evidence 


to contradict it, nor cauſe to doubt the truth 


thereof, was a plain acknowledgement, that they 
had been cauſeleſsly impriſoned, and had a right 
to their immediate releaſe from their falſe im- 
priſonment. But as this a& of juſtice would 
have been a cenſure upon Parker's irregular ex- 
ertion of his power, they reſorted to the uſual 
fure mode of finding occaſion of crimination a- 
gainſt George Vox from the tenderneſs of his 
conſcience, which they could not from the te- 
nour of his conduct; ior Simpſon, after whij- 
pering to Parker, addreſſed himſelf to George 


Fox after this manner. Mr. Fox, you are a fa- 


and ſupre- Mous man, and all this may be true which you have 


macy re- 
ennred of 


G. Fox. 


faid ; but that we may be better ſatisfied, will you 


zake the calls of allegiance and ſupremacy ? To 
which 
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which George replied, I never took an oath in my o H A P4 
life; but I have always been true to the govern- II. 
ment; aſſerted his allegiance in full terms; ſhew- >, 
ed he had been twice impriſoned, firſt at Der- 1673. 
by for not taking up arms againſt the king; and 

the ſecond time ſent up priſoner to Oliver Crom- 

well under pretence of plotting to bring him in; 

that they knew in their conſciences the people 

called Quakers could not take an oath, becauſe 

Chriſt had forbidden it. And as to the oath of 
ſupremacy, he faid, I deny the Pope and his 

power, and deny it with my heart. While he 

was ſpeaking, they cried, give him the book. For refuſing 
He anſwered, © the book faith, ſwear not at Ya new 
& all.” He was then ordered to be taken away; to priſon. 
but the jailer not being haſty, they were very 

urgent with him, crying, take him away, we ſball 

have a meeting here, the fellow loves to hear him 

preach. The jailer then drawing him away, he 

faid, „the Lord forgive you, who caſt me into 

„ priſon tor obeying the doctrine of Chriſt.““ 

After George Fox was taken away, the juſtices, 

afraid to proceed with equal rigour againſt Tho- Thomas 
mas Lower, on account of his more powerful 9 : 
connections, told him, he was at liberty. Upon 

which he queried of them, © Why his father 

in- law might not be ſet at liberty, as well as 

é he, fince they were taken together for the 
fame pretended offence.” But as a proof that 

lawleſs power and not reaſon or equity was the 

rule of their conduct, they told him they world 

not hear him,“ You may go about your buſi- 

** neſs, for we have nothing more to do with 
you, ſeeing you are diſcharged.” 


But 
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CHAP. But Thomas not being eaſy to leave his fa- 
11. ther in priſon, without further ſolicitation for 
his releaſe, went to the juſtices at their chamber, 
1673. defiring to know, © what cauſe they had to de- 
Lower fo. ©* tain his father, that they had not againſt him; 
bits his and why one ſhould be diſcharged and the 
charge ine. other not?“ wiſhing them to conſider, whe- 
&&ually. ther this diſtinction in their treatment of perſons 
in the very ſame circumſtances might not be 

looked upon as an indefen{ibl: partiality. The 

juſtices not reliſhing tuch clole reaſoning, Simp- 

fon, thinking to deter him from further remon- 
ſtrances, told him, „if he was not content, 

e they would tender him the oath, and, fend 

„ him to his father.” A plain evidence that 

it was not for a ſecurity to government that 

they tendered the oath ; but in the caprice of 

wer, at their meer will and plcafure, to gratify 

private ill will in the execution of partial laws, 

or laws never originally intended againſt a peo- 

ple not in being. Lower replied, Ye may do 

& that if ye will, but whether ye ſend me or no, 

& intend to go and wait upon my father in 

& priſon, for that is now my buſineſs in this 

& country.” Juſtice Parker then made an apo- 

logy for his conduct in the following terms, 

* Do you think, Mr. Lower, that J had no cauſe 

* to ſend your father and you to priſon, when 

“ you had ſo great a meeting; inſomuch that 

e the parſon of the pariſn complained to me, 

„that he had loſt the greateſt part of his pa- 

& rithioners ; ſo that when he comes amongſt 

„ them, he hath ſcarcely any auditors left.” To 

this Thomas Lower returned, I have heard 

5 that the prieſt of that pariſh comes ſo ſeldom 

eto viſit his flock, but once, it may be, or 

ce twice 
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* twice in a year to gather in his tithes “, that c Hay. 
it was but charity in my father to viſit ſo for- II. 

<* lorn and ſo forſaken a flock. And therefore 
* thou hadſt no cauſe to ſend him to priſon for 173. 
“ viſiting and inſtructing them, who had ſo lit- 

<< tle comfort from their paſtor, who comes a- 

* mong them only to ſeek for his gain from his | 
quarter.“ At this the juſtices broke into a i 
laughter ; for DoQor Crowther, the prieſt ſpoken | 
of, was then fitting with them in the room, un- 
known to Thomas Lower, and he had the ſenſe 
to let it paſs without any reply, either of reſent- 
ment or vindication. But when Thomas Lower 
was gone, the juſtices, highly diverting them- 
ſelves at Crowther's expence, he was fo nettled, 
that he threatened to ſue Thomas Lower in the 
Biſhop's court on an action of defamation; winch 
coming to 'Lhomas's ears, he ſent him word, and 
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* 'This prieſt, called Doctor Crowther, though thus re- 
gardleſs of his flock, appears to have been a rigid exactor of 
their tithes; of which we meet with the following inſtances 
in Beſle's Sufferings. In 1676 he proſecuted John Halford 
aforeſaid, on the ſtatute for treble damages, for a claim of 
ſeven years tithes, worth about 5l. per annum, who by ex- 
ecution at ſeveral times had taken from him goods and chat- 
tels to the value of 158]. In 1678 William Banbury was ar- 
reſted for tithes at his ſuit, and committed to Worceſter jail, 
afterward removed to London, and committed to the Fleer pri- 
ſon; and the ſame year his mother, Mary Banbury, was caft into 
the ſame priſon at his ſuit, on the ſame account. He proſecuted 
William Parr of Shipſton ſeveral times. Upon one of theſs pro- 
ſecutions he was impriſoned above a year at Worceſter, and 
a judgment being obtained againſt him for 81. he loſt by diſ- 
traint four cows worth 141. At another time for the like 
demand of 8]. he ſuffered by diſtraint of four cows and two 
horſes zol. Crowther had the power of holding an eccleſi- 
aſtical court once in three years, to which the ſaid William 
Parr was cited for not coming to hear common prayer, was 
committed to priſon by writ de excommunicato- capiendo, 
and detained in priſon upwards of two years and an half. 


afterwards 
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CHA P. afterwards told him to his face, © that he might 
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* commence his ſuit as ſoon as he pleaſed ; that 


WV © he would anſwer it, and bring his whole pa. 


1674. 
G. Fox re- 
moved by 
babeas c- 


Hus. 


« riſh in evidence againſt him.” So the prieſt 
in concluſion thought it the wiſeſt courſe to let 
it drop. 

Some days after an habeas corpus came down 
for removing George Fox to the King's Bench 
bar at Weſtminſter. On receipt whereof the 
under ſheriff made Thomas Lower his deputy to 
convey him to London, where they arrived on 


the 2d of the month called February, and ap- 


pearing in court, his caſe was argued, but no 
determination come to at that time ; he was or- 
dered into the cuſtody of the marſhal of the 
King's Bench, and another day appointed for 
hearing it. 

In the mean time Parker, who had groſsly in- 
jured him in his cauſeleſs impriſonment, with 


perſevering enmity, to prolong his impriſonment, 


But by Par- and cloak his own illegal conduct, had, in con- 


ker's con- 
trivance 
re- manded 
to Worcel- 
ter. 


cert with other adverſarĩies, diſperſed a malicious 
report, . that there were many ſubſtantial men 
* with George Fox, out of many parts of the 
* nation, when he was taken, and that they had 
* a deſign or plot in hand; and that Thomas 
% Lower ſtaid with him in priſon, long after he 
«© was ſet at liberty, to carry on the deſign.” By 
which, and other falſe reports, the -judges, who 
ſeemed inclinable to ſet George Fox at liberty, 
were prevailed upon to remand him to Worceiter, 
only this favour was granted him, that he might 
go down his own way, and at his leiſure, pro- 
vided he would not fail to be there by the aſſizes, 
which were to begin on the 2d day of the month 
called April following. He appeared accord- 


ingly 
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favourable, and ſeemed inclined to releaſe him; 
but Parker endeavoured to prevent it, by inſi- 
nuating “ that he was a ringleader, that many 
c of the nation followed him, and that nobod 
& knew what it might come to.” The judge, 


though he knew better, being willing to eaſe 


himſelf, referred the matter back to the ſeſſions 
again, bidding the juſtices terminate 1t there, 


and not trouble the aſſizes any more. So he 


was continued a priſoner, but by the favour of 


*. 32 
* * 


ſome of the juſtices had the liberty of the town 
granted him, and leave to lodge at a friend's 
houſe until the ſeſſions. Ihe juſtices of this 
county appear to have been of different ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions at this time, and on this 
occaſion; one party entering into all Parker's 
arbitrary views, and joining him in going any 
length to ſkreen his palpable abuſe of power, 
and manifeſt injuſtice, from meeting with de- 
ſerved cenſure; the other party, actuated by 
principles of more honour and moderation, and 
convinced that George Fox was very unjultly 
treated with this ſeverity, endeavoured to mode- 
rate the malicious temper of his adverſaries, and 
to prevent them from proceeding to extremities 


with him, but were not able to diſſuade them 
therefrom. 


385 


= ingly at the ſaid aſſizes before judge Turner, c H Ar. 
= who formerly paſſed ſentence of premunire againſt 
him at Lancaſter. That judge was now more. 


II. 


1674. 


The time of the ſeſſions being come, George 6. rox ; 
Fox was called before the juſtices. One Street brouglie 2 


fore the 


being chairman of the ſeſſions, opened his trial (ou. 


with a ſpeech of the like tenour with Parker's 
vain pretences for committing him to priſon, 


and 1t is probable ſuggeſted by him, wherein 
Vor. II. B b by 
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CH A P. by magnifying and miſrepreſenting the circum. 


II. 


Not true. 


G. Fox's 
vindicat ion 


of himſelf. 


ſtances of their religious meeting, in order to 
ww infuſe into the people a notion 2 

1674. feared therefrom, and to give a colourable pre. 
text for their proceedings, he faid * That 
„George Fox had a meeting at Tredington 7 


6 from all parts of ite nation, to the terrifying of 


& the king's ſubjeds, for which he had been com. 
& mitted to priſon, and that for the trial of his 


* fidelity the oath had been tendered to him.“ 
Then turning to George Fox, he aſked him, 
« ſince he had time to confider of it, whether 
* he would now take the oaths ?” George Fox 


firſt vindicated himſelf from the miſrepreſenta. 


tions of the chairman, repeated the relation of 
his journey, and the cauſe of it, as he had done 
at the former ſeſſions, when they could not help 
acknowledging his account to be clear: That as 
to tome being there from different parts of the 
nation, they were principally of one family, and 


in one company, except a friend from Briſtol, 
who came accidentally or providentially, as it 
was to him they were obliged for attending his 
wife and daughters on their way home, when | 
Thomas Lower and he were intercepted by Par. 


ker. That it was not true that there were per- 


ſons from all parts of the nation, nor that their 
meeting was to the terrifying of the king's ſub- 7% 
jects, deſiring them to produce one evidence, 
who could ſay, they were terrified thereby: That 
as to the oaths they knew he could not take 
them, and they knew it was from a conſcien? 
tious ſcruple of violating Chriſt's command he 
could not. That he could honeſtly declare his 
allegiance to the king in clear and plain terms 
in any aflertion ſhort of an oath, But the molt I 
reaſonable i 


danger to be 
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im. reaſonable pleas find little entrance through the c H a Þ. 
to RT veil of prejudice, to avert pre-determined reſo- II. 
be lations. For upon his refuſal of the oaths they —>— 
re. proceeded in their preconcerted plan of trial to 18 
hat 4 condemnation: An indictment, ready drawn up, 
ton was read to him, and the chairman aſking him, 
gf if he was guilty? He replied, © No, tor the in- 
om. „ dictment is @ bundle of lies.” The indictment 
his was delivered to the jury, who under the inſtruc- 
m.“ tions of the chairman found the bill againſt 
im, him, which he determined to traverſe, and then 
ther was required to put in bail until the next 
Fox ſeſſions, but he refuſed to be bound any other- 
nta. wiſe than by his promiſe to appear, if the Lord 
1 of gave him health and ſtrength, and he were at. 
lone liberty. 
held So he was ſent back to priſon; but by the 
it as interpoſition of the more moderate juſtices (who 
the had manifeſted a favourable diſpoſition in the 
and court, endeavouring to prevent the tender of 
ſtol, the oath and the indictment) in about two hours 
s it after he had liberty given him to go at large 
his until the next quarter ſeſſions. 
hen Ihe yearly meeting in London falling out in 
Par. the intermediate time, he attended it. And at 
per- the inſtance of ſome of his friends he appeared 
heir before ſome of the juſtices of the King's Bench, 
ſub. and delivered to them a declaration of his fide- 
nce, lity to the king, and denial of the Pope's ſupre- 
That macy and power, as what he could promiſe in 
take lieu of the oaths; but as his caſe was under cog- 
jen- | = nizance of the quarter ſeſſions at Worceſter, the 


judges were unwilling to meddle with it, not 
"7 being regularly before them. 


Bb s Wherefore 
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Wherefore when the yearly meeting was over 
he returned to Worceſter, and appeared at the 


WV ſucceeding quarter ſefſions to traverſe the in. 


1674. 


Clandeſ- 
tinely con- 
demned in 
a premu- 
nire. 


Falls ck in 
prilcn. 


dictment ; but when he proceeded to ſhew the 
errors, which were ſuflicient to quaſh it, he was 

ſtopped, the oath required of him again, 
and upon his refuſal to take it, the jury found 
him guilty, And an admonition of the conlc- 
quence of a premunire being given him in court, 
this was clandeſtinely recorded for the ſentence 
thereof, in his abſence, after he was ſent out of 
court, to evade the reproach and cenſure due t9 
their illegal proceedings, as ſeveral of the uſli- 
ces, and the generauty of the people condemne! 
them: Nay, his perſecutors themſelves ſcemc! 
at laſt affected with uneaſy ſenſations of com. 
punction for the wrong they had done him, and 
»iſned he had never come thither to troubl: 
them, upon which George Fox obſerved they had 
bror cht the trouble upon themſelves: But they 
bad gone too far to make a handſome retreat, 
and therefore thought it leſs diſhonourabie 0 
e in the wrong, than to right the in. 

red, by owning and reverſing the wrong. 


hs der the hard ſentence of premunire he wi | 


remanded to priſon, where he was ſoon after 
ſeized with a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, which te. 


duced him to great weakneſs of body, fo tha 


his recovery ſeemed doubtful. Upon this ac. 


count application was made to juſtice Parker, for | 
liberty to or him to be removed out of the ja > 


into the city, who after much importunity wrot 
the following note to the jailer, 
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Ver > 5 „Mx. Harris, | L 3 9 
4g 4 have been much importuned by ene oa 
the * friends of George Fox to write to you: 1 
mY am informed by them that he is in a very 
* ** weak condition, and very much indiſpoſed. 
ö „What lawful favour you can do, for the be- 
ind A ; how th; [ 
ofa, neſit of air for his health, pray ſhew him. 
m. 3 ſuppoſe next term they will make application 
5 << to the king. 
t of «1 am; Sir, 
BIv4 | , 
= | «© Your loving friend, 
Dee 
ned | © HRENKY PARKER: 
om. 
and George Fox's wife ſinding him fixed in priſon M. Tex fo- 
abi: under the ſentence of premunire, came up irom phe 1 
had the north to attend him, and alſo to ſolicit his bebaif, who 
they diſcharge, and after ſtaying with him three or — 4 
"ea, four months, and ſeeing no diſcharge like to be “ pardon, 
2 600 R 1 2 . . which he 
2 | obtained for him, ſhe took her journey to Lon- is not caty 
in. don to ſolicit the king in perſon, was kindly re- to receive. 
ceived by him, and referred to the Lord Keeper, 
Wa who told her, the king could not releaſe her huj- 
alter band any otherwiſe than by a parden, which the 
are 22 king would readily have granted; but George 
thi Fox was not eaſy to obtain his liberty in that 
ac. method; for knowing his own innocence, he 
, for thought the acceptance of a pardon would be a 
; jul 2 tacit acknowledgement of guilt; wherefore he 
vroe declared, he had rather lie in priſon all bis days, 


than come out in any way diſhonourable to the 
truth he made profeſſion of. Ve rather choſe to 
have the validity of his indictment tried before 

the 
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CH AP. the judges ; and accordingly procured an habeas 
11. corpus to remove him once more to the King's 

Bench bar, where appearing before the four 

4 1674. judges, Counſellor Thomas Corbet was employ— 

uwe by ed to plead for him, who acquitted himſelf with 


babeas corpus 2 £6 
and tele. great honour. He advanced a new plea, “ that 


ed. * by law they could not impriſon any man 


© upon a premunire,”” upon the hearing this 
unexpected plea, the judges required time to 
conſult their books and the ſtatutes, and polt. 
poned the hearing until next day. When find. 
ing Corbet's opinion was well founded, they, it 
is probable for fear of ill conſequences, choſe to 
omit further notice of the plea, and proceeded 
to examine the indictment, in which the errors 
appeared ſo many and ſo groſs, that the judges 
were unanimous in opinion, that the indictment 
was quaſhed and void, and that George Fox cugbi 
zo be ſet at liberty. And as the oaths were ten- 
dered to ſundry great men that day in court, 
there were not wanting ſome adverſaries to 
George Fox, who moved the judges that the 
oaths might be tendered to him again, inſinu— 
ating he was @ dangerous man to be at liberty. 
But that upright and conſcientious judge Sir 
Matthew Hale at this time preſided at the King's 
Bench, who was too honeſt to lend an ear to 


The Habeas Cirpus being readily procured and ſent 
down to Worceſter, his adverſaries, as conſcious of having 
exerted a power which would not ſtand the teſt of examina- 
tion, were reluctant to comply therewith, and endeavoured to 
evade it, pretending he was premunired, and of conſequence 
deprived of the benefit of the law ; whereupon a ſecond or- 
der was procured and ſent down, and then he was brought 
up by the ſheriif. 

* Sewel, p. 504. 
ſuch 
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ſuch ſuggeſtions, ſaying he had indeed heard c HA f. 
ſome ſuch reports of George Fox, but he had alſo II. 
heard more good reports of him. So after a ful 
hearing before the four judges he was diſ- 2974- 
charged by proclamation, after he had ſuffered 

an unjuſt impriſonment of a year and almoſt 

two months, and thus obtained his liberty in an 
honourable way, without impeachment (by im- 
plication) of his innocence. And Corbet his 
advocate obtained great credit by his manner of 
pleading his cauſe; the lawyers alledging he had 

brought that to light which had not been remarks 

ed before. And after the trial one of the judges 
complimented him upon it, faying, you have ob- 

tained a great deal of honour, by your way of 
pleading George Þox's cauſe in court. 

After his releaſe he went to London, and After his 
thence to Kingſton for the recovery of his health, 1 
and ſtaid in and about the city until the yearly Swarth- 

. 1 more to 
meeting, where he had the opportunity of fſee- refde. 
ing friends from moſt parts of the nation, and 
of edifying and being editied aàamongſt them. 

When the meeting was over, having taken leave 
of his friends, he went down with his wife to 
her habitation at Swarthmore, by coach, not be- 
ing able to ride on horleback, where he continued 
for a conſiderable time, without going much 


abroad, in order to recruit his ſtrength ; the in- 


diſpoſition he contracted in his late impriſon— 
ment having reduced him to a ſtate of great 
weakneſs, from which he was ſome time in 
recovering. 


C-H APF. 
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Perſecution renewéed.—Ineſfeclual Application t 


the Judges for relief. — The Parliament jealous 
of the Court. — Biſbops promote perſecution.— 
William Penn publiſhes England's preſent In. 
tereſt. Robert Barclay's Apology publiſhed.— 
Animadverſions on Maſbeim's Reflections upon it. 
Suffering: of William Hall. —Of Friend: f 


Namptwich.,—Sufferings and Death of Willian 


Bailey. 


CHAP. TRE revocation of the indulgence and the 


III. 
— 
1674. 


Perſecution 
renewed, 


167g. 


diſpleaſure of the court againſt the diſſenters, 
let looſe the whole tribe of informers, and gave 
freſh ſpirit to the perſecuting magiſtrates. Pro- 
ſecutions now began to be renewed again{t the 
people called Quakers in all the various modes 
of diſtreſs; and by all the variety of penal laws 
at the capricious will of every juſtice ; they con- 
tinued to be prolecuted upon the ſtatute of pre- 


munire of Jac. I. for refuſing to ſwear *; upon 
the obiolete ſtatute of 20l. a month for abſence, 


from the pariih church (fo called) + and the faid 
penalty, 


* Onthe 21ſt of the month called July, 1675, John An- 
derdon, of Somerſetſhire, for refuſing to take the oath of alle- 


giance had ſentence of premunire paſſed upon him by judge 
Rainsford, &c. &c. | 


+ Thomas Bennet and Thomas Tyler and others were in- 


priſoned for abſence from the national worthip, where they 
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penalty, or two-thirds of a perſon's eſtate ſeized c * v. 
111, 


by Exchequer proceſs; but the proſecutions by 


the prieſts for their tithes were enormous and 


unceaſing, taking from them frequently far more 297+ 


than their pretended due, proſecuting them in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts to excommunication, and 
procuring writs de excommunicato capiends to be 
iſſued, to throw them into priſon. For keep— 


lay eight months. The ſaid Thomas Bennet had alſo two- 
thirds of his eſtate ſeized by exchequer proceſs by the ſtatute 
of 23 Eliz. againſt popiſh recuſants. 

Several of the people called Quakers in Herefordſhire be- 
ing proſecuted in the Exchequer on old ftatutes againſt popiſh 
recuſants, ſuffered much by diſtreſſes made for pretended for- 
feitures, of the two-thirds of the yearly value of their eſ- 
rates, 

Edmund Peckover of Fakenham, Norfolk, was proſecuted 

on the ſtatute for 2ol. a month, of which his ſon gave the 
following account. Our adverſaries are wholly bent to 
ruin us; they have diſtrained for 120]. for the king's uſe, 
as they ſay, upon the ſtatute of 2ol. a month, and have 
* taken above forty pieces of ſerges and ſtuff, ſome whole 
and ſome cut; alſo ſeventeen pieces of linen, callicoes and 
Scotch cloth; but would not let us meaſure any, ſo that 
we know not what they amount to: We have ſhut up thop 
to ſecure our creditors, and if there be no likelihood of a 
{top to their proceedings, we intend to keep open thop no 
more; but to pay where it is owing.” 
George Gates of Buntingford, Hertfordſhire, was ar- 
reſted on the ſtatute of 20l. a month ſor abſence from the 
national worſhip, and committed to priſon, where he conti- 
nued until he died on the 5th of the zu month O S. called 
May, 1680. 

John "Taylor of York, a man well beloved of his neigh- 
bours, was committed to priſon, being proſecuted on the afore- 
{aid ſtatute of 2ol. a month, on the information of John 
Hemmingway, by one Jonas Rigdon, attorney, who got much 
diſcredit by it. The informer publicly declared his repent- 
ance, and ſaid he could not reſt day or night for trouble at 
what he had done, 
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c H A p. ing up their religious meetings they were {till a 


III, 


prey to idle and profligate informers; men di. 


= veſted of every principle of humanity or com. 


1674. 


Ine ſſedt ual 
application 
to the 
judges for 
relief. 


mon honeſty, delighting in cruelty and living 
by plunder; made no conſcience, were reſtrain. 
ed within no bounds of reaſon or moderation 
in the ſpoil they made of their goods; and what 
rendered their ſufferings the more ſevere, the 
had no grounds to hope for redreſs whilſt theſe 
plunderers were encouraged and urged on by 
their ſuperiors, whoſe duty 1t was to protect the 
ſubjects in the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of that 
property, which their honeſt induſtry had 
earned. 

Under the heavy preſſure of theit grievous 
ſufferings, application was made to the judges 
(before they went their ſeveral circuits) for their 
compaſſionate attention to the hard caſes of 
ſeveral of the ſufferers, and to interpoſe their 
authority for their relief, in the following ad- 
dreſs. 


Jo the King's juſtices appointed for the ſeveral 
«© circuits throughout England. 


© Many of our friends called Quakers being 

* continued prifoners, many proſecuted to great 
“ ſpoil by informers, and on qui-tam writs, and 
% by preſentments and indictments for 20l. per 
* menſem, in divers counties through Eng- 
* land, only on the account of religion and 
* tender conſcience towards Almighty God, we 
© eſteem it our duty to remind you of their 
* ſuffering condition, as we have done from 
* time to time; humbly entreating you in the 
* circuits to enquire into the ſeveral cauſes of 
their 
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c their commitments, and other ſufferings, o H A Þ. 


£ 
c 
6 


which they lie under, and to extend what 


. 


Praying the Almighty to preſerve and direct 


( you.“ | 


But little redreſs could be obtained from the 
judges at this time, nor is it ſurprizing it could 
not, if the aſſertion of one of our liiſtorians be 
true, * that © the papiſts being excluded from 
„places of truſt, the court had no tenderneſs 
for non- conformiſts; the judges therefore had 
ce orders to quicken the execution of the laws 
* againſt them. The high-churchmen in their 
© pulpits were encouraged to open their mouths 
* as loudly as poſſible againſt them. One in 


his ſermon before the houſe of commons told 


« them, that the non-conformuſts ought not to 


<< be tolerated, but to be cured by vengeance ; 


the king iſſued out a proclamation for putting 
« the penal laws in full execution, which had 
$6 -its effect. 


The parliament, from the Reſtoration to The partia- 


ment be- 


their laſt ſeſſions, had manifeſted the warmeſt 


zeal for the king and church of England, and! 
from time to time had pratified the former by ur. 


complying with all his demands for money, and 
the latter by pailing one ſevere law atter another 
againſt non-contormiſts ; whereby there appear- 
ed a great cordiality to ſubſiſt between the 
king, the parliament, and the biſhops ; but now 
from their diſcovery of the bad meaſures, and 
their apprehenſions of worſe defigns of the 
court, had conceived an incurable jcalouſy of the 


* Neale, v. ii. p. 697. 
king, 


ome jea- 
ous oi the 


III. 


favour you can for their eaſe and relief 


1674- 
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CH A P. king, his brother and his miniſters ; who in re- 


1675. 


Bithops Pi 0- 
mote per- 
{ccution, 


turn entertained a reciprocal averſion to the 


meeting of the parliament,* as they now began 


to turn the tide of their zeal againit the papiſts 
fingly ; and were defirous to protect the other 
diflenters, as confederates in the ſupport of the 
proteſtant cauſe: Upon this account the king 
was very unwilling to meet the parliament, but 
his necelſities obliged him to convene them; 
and preſently after their meeting they preſented 
an addreſs deſiring the king to baniſh ail papiſts, 
who were not houſckeepers, or menial ſervants 
to peers, ten miles from London, and to appoint 
a fait for the calamities of the nation. Mil- 
underitandings and jealouſies on both ſides by 
theſe means gathering ſtrength, divided the peo. 
ple of all ranks more than ever, and added fue 
to the intemperate warmth of party rage, which 
had ſo long diſtracted the nation. No ſooner 
had the parliament undertaken the protection of 
the diſſenters, and the perſecution of the papiſts, 
than the court to thwart their meaſures promot- 
ed the perſecution of the former: The king 
commanded an order to be made public, “ that 
«« eftectual care be taken for the ſuppreſſing con- 
venticles; and whereas divers pretend old 
licenſes for preaching, and would ſupport 
themſelves by that pretence, the king declares 
that long ſince all his licenſes were recalled, 
and that no conventicle hath any authority, 
allowance or commiſſion from him.” 

The biſhops allo continued their exertions to 
promote the execution of the penal laws again 


ce 
cc 


CC 


cc 


them in common with the papiſts. Sheldon 


Neale. 
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wrote circular letters to the biſhops of his pro- EH AP. 
vince to cauſe enquiry to be made, 1ſt, What 


III. 


number of perſons by common eſtimation reſide 
within the reſpective pariſhes under their care ? 
2dly, What number of popiſh recuſants, or per- 
ſons ſuſpected of recuſancy? 32dlv, What num- 
ber of other diſſenters of what fect ſoever, which 
either obſtinately refuſe, or wholly abſent them- 
ſelves from the communion of the church, at 
ſuch times as by law they are required? 

So that no change in the temper of the times 
brought as yet any durable or effeQual relief to 
the ſuſferings of zhis ſociety ; they rather grew 
heavier and more aggravated during the remain- 
der of this reign, to the end thereof. 

Many of them continuing to Se impriſoned The ſuffer- 
for refuſing the oath of allegiance, William 1g, of 
Penn this year wrote his Treatiſe of Oaths, where- tinued. 
in he ſhews their reaſons for not ſwearing at 
all, and confirms them by numerous authori— 
ties. 

And in conſideration of the unhappy diviſions willimm 
and animoſities prevailing in the nation, he alſo Pean writes 
wrote this year, an excellent treatiſe, under the entitled * 
title of““ England's preſent Intereſt conſider. . 
« ed,” wherein, to allay the heats of contend- tercit, 
ing parties, he ſhews the conſiſtency of a general 
liberty of conicience with the peace of the king- 
dom : A work wherein the liberal charity of real 
chriſtianity and the candid ſpirit of genuine pa- 
triotiſm are eminently conſpicuous. The intro- 
duction to which treatiſe is addrefſed to the 
conſideration of our ſuperiors, and procceds, 
There is no law of nature or of grace that 
* forbids men to deal honeſtly and plainly with 
the greatelt in matters of importance to their 


„ prelent 
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preſent and future good ; nor do worthy minds 
think leis favourably of honeſt and humble 
monitors. Oftentimes princes are deceived, 
and kingdoms prejudiced for want of them. 
Certain it is that there are few kingdoms in 
the world more divided within themſelves, 
and whole religious intcrcits lie more ſeem- 
ingly croſs to accommodation, than that we 
live in; which renders the magiſtrates taſk 
hard, and occaſions him a difficulty almoſt 
invincible, | 
* Your endeavours for an uniformity have 
been numerous; your ads to enforce it mul. 
tiplied; but the conſequence, whether you 
intended it or no, haih been the ſpoiling of 
ſeveral thouſands of the freeborn people of this 
kingdom of their unforfeited rights. Per- 
ſons have been flung into jails; gates and 
trunks broken open; goods diſtrained, until 
a ſtool hath not been left to fit down on; 
flocks of cattle drawn off ; whole barns of 
corn ſeized, thraſhed and carried away; pa- 
rents left without their children; children 
without their parents, and both without ſub- 
ſiſtence. | 

* But that which aggravates the cruelty, is, 


the widows mite hath not eſcaped their hands; 


they have made her cow the forfeiture of her 
conſcience ; not leaving her a bed to lie on; 
nor a blanket to cover her. And what is yet 
more barbarous, and helps to make up this 
tragedy, the poor orphan's 1/4, boiling over 
the fire, hath been flung to the dogs, and the 
ſkillet made part of the prize: So that had 
not nature in neighbours been ſtronger than 
cruelty in ſuch informers, to open her 45 
5 . 
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ds for their relief and ſubſiſtence, they mult have c H A P. 

le © utterly periſhed. 1II. 

d, Nor can theſe inhuman inſtruments plead . 

m. é conſcience, or duty to thoſe laws, who have 1675. 

in “ abundantly tranſccnded the ſevereſt clauſe in 

b, them; for to fee the impriſoned hath been 

n. »oerime enough for a jail; and to viſit the fick, 

ve c to make a conventicle ; ; fining and diftrain- 

ik ing for preaching and being at a meeting, | 

ft & where there hath been neither, and 40l. | 
| & for 20l. hath been a moderate advance with | 

ve & ſome of them. | 

11. Others thinking this way too ted:ous and 

Ju = < inadequate to the purpoſe of a ipeedy ſtrip- | 

of ay ping them of their ſubſtance, alter the queſ- | 

lis „ tion from, have you met? to will you ſwear? | 

r- « $9 that it hath beer in ſome places, eſteem- 

1d « ed a ſufficient reaſon for a premunire, that 1 

til * men have eſtates to loſe; although they bear | 

1; * as true allegiance to government as their ad- | 

of & yeriaries : and only through tendernels of con- 

a. “ {czence refuſe the oath. | | 

n | 66 Vinding then by {ad experience, and a long | 

b. * tract of time, that the very remedies applied i 

© to cure diſſenſion encreale it; and that the | 

8, © more v:zoroutly an uniformity is coercively | 

; « proſecuted, the wider breaches grow, and par- | 

or ' © ties become more inflamed ; that the compul- f 

: 3 „ fory meaſures have always procured to the ac- | 

et * tors the judgments of God and the hatred of i 

18 15 men; Ry the ſufferers miſery; 10 their coun- | 

er & © try, decay of people and trade; and to their 

je don conſciences, extreme guilt; I hope to 

d © * be excuſed in offering my mite for the en- 

in 1 creaſe of your true honour, and the ſelicity 
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HAP.“ of my dear country, by propoſing the follow. 
II. © ing queſtion, and the ſolution thereof. 
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«© What is moſt fit, eaſy and ſafe, in this 1 
ce preſent juncture of afairs, tor compoſing, at ] 
„ leaſt quieting, differences; for allaying the t 
“ heat of conirary intereſts, and making then! \ 
| e ſubſervient to the intereſts of government, 
* and conſiſtent with the proſperity of the king- t 
& dom?” b 
< The: A N 8 W E N. a 
P 
* 1ſt, An inviolable and impartial mainte- 
„ nance of Engliſh rights.“ B. 
e ad, Our ſuperiors governing themſelves = 
e upon a balance, as near as may be, tow ards . un 
* 1 ſeveral religious intereſts. 4d 
„ 3d, A ſincere promotion of general and P 
& practical religion.“ 
Theſe propoſitions are the groundworx ol tc 
this treatile, which the author proceeds t0 | if 
citablith by ſound reaſoning, and a multitude . 
of authorities; but reaſons of ſtate, however un. mn 
ſound and unjuſt, were more forcible at th: 151 
time than the ſoundeſt reafoning which thwarted * 
the pre- concerted and pre-determined meaſures : th 
ot government, pertecution continued, and civi! 5 
diſſenſions daily acquir ed new force. — Pl 
Robert Bar- While William Penn was thus employed in 5 - 
33 pointing out the true intereſts of the nation, = 
liked. Robert Barclay was appropriating his labours to 
the ſervice of truth, and of the ſociety of Which! Ny 
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> he was a member; it was in this year he pub- c H Ap. 
** liſhed his Apology for the true Chriſtian Divinity, III. 
being an explanation and vindication of the prin- x Yo 
ciples and doctrines of the people called Quakers ; 1675. 
to which he prefixed an epiſtle to King Charles II. 


„F remarkable for the plain dealing and honeſt ſim- 
t = plicity of addreſs, conſcientiouſly in uſe among 
2 this people at that time; free from the ſer- 
n vile adulation too generally uſed towards 
„ Princes from thoſe they converſe with, this epiſ- 


lle preſents him with plain truth and pertinent 
reflections, worthy of his obſervation, to which 
however, he ſeems to have paid leſs regard, than 
to the pernicious plans and counſels of the court 


Paraſites. | 
_ I)! he people in whoſe behalf this apology was 
i written had been from the beginning groſsly 
1 abuſed, and their principles miſconſtrued and 
oh, miſrepreſented by the prieſts and teachers of moſt 
MY denominations, both from the - pulpit and the 
be - preſs; the conſideration whereof excited him to 
; undertake and publiſh this diſcourſe as an eſſay 
do prevent future controverſy ; to ſtrip Quaker- 
„ Um of the diſguiſe in which enmity or ignorance 


had drefled it up; and repreſent it to the world 
in its genuine ſhape and complexion. A work, 


ik | which with unprejudiced readers anſwered the 
„eh end of its publication, and gained the author 
5 the approbation of the ingenuous in general, for 
vil preſenting the world with a rational and conſiſtent 
5 ſyſtem of the chriſtian religion according to the 
in ſeriptures, and doctrines of the primitive church 
Tag therein recorded; and although objections 
3 may have been advanced againſt ſome particular 
bich parts, yet as a ſyſtem it remains unrefuted to 
be this day. 
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CHAP. Yet Moſheim, who in his whole account of 

I. the Quakers, treats them without mercy or cha- 

Lo rity, as if his buſineſs as an hiſtorian was 

2 only to revive every obſolete and invidious ca- 

. my, but not one teſtimony in their favour ; 

Mofhein's ag if he was mortified to find that any one a- 
reflections N 

upon it, ongſt them could defend their cauſe ſo well, 

very diſingenuouſiy endeavours to depreciate 

this work, and to aſperſe the author unjuſtly, by 

aſcribing to him a duplicity, which (by the teſ- 

timony of thoſe who knew him well) was moſt 

foreign to his real character; and to inſinuate 

that he had given a fallacious account of the 

Quakers principles, as if they were in reality 

not thoſe which he had delivered to the world as 

ſuch. For he inſinuates that we are not to“ learn 

* the truc doctrine and ſentiments of Quaker- 

* 1lm from his apology for the true chriſtian 

“ divinity “; this ingenious man appeared as 

* a patron and defender of Quakeriſin, and not 

* a Is fled + teacher and expounder of its va- 


& rious 


* His hiſtory would have been more inſtructive, if he had 
informed vs fron what other ſource we might draw a more 
tatisfatory knowledge of their dot, ines and ſentiments; I 
am certain it i; not Hmm Doctor Moſheim's account of then. 

+ This extraordinary paragraph wants explanation, to me 
at leait for I can inveſtigate no meaning in it, which I can 
reconcile to truth or reality of fact: That Robert Barclay 
did really appear as an expounder, and an horeſt expounder 
of this pcople's doctrines, I believe very few who have read 


his Apology can entertain a doubt ; that he modified = 


opinions of his ſect after a manner inconſiſtent * with truch, 

iniplied ; but no! admitted or proved; but admitting he was 
an atvocnte of his own cauſe, and that of his fellow mem- 
bers of a ſociety (not odiour, unleſs innocence and rigid vir- 


tue deſerve that epithet) he is ſlill as defenſible in ſtanding 
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& dified the opinions of his ſect after the man- 
60 


&« takes the defence of an odioug cauſe. He ob- 


“ ſerves an entire “ ſilence in relation to the 
fundamental principles of chriſtianity, con- 
cc 


cerning which it is of great conſequence to 


„ know the real opinions of the Quakers, and 


«© thus he exhibits a ſyſtem of "Theology that is 
6 evidently lame and imperfect. It is obſerva- 
* ble that Barclay touches in a ſlight, ſuperfi- 
& cial and haſty manner, ſome tenets, which 
© when amply explained, expoled the Quakers 
© to levere cenſures; and in this he di'covers 
% plainly the weakneſs of his cauſe. Laſtly, to 
* omit many other obſervations that might be 
made here, this writer employs the greateſt 
dexterity and art in ſoftening and modilying 
thoſe invidious doGrines which he cannot 
conceal, and dare not diſavow ; for which 
purpole he carefully avoids all thoſe phraſes 
and terms that are wade uſe of by the Qua- 
kers, and are peculiar to their ſect, and ex- 
preſſes their tenets in ordinary language, in 


ce 
cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 
- 


* 


* 


ſorth a champion in the defence of the injured, as thoſe who 
unprovoked appear as champions againſt them, to render 
them on groundleſs acculations odious to the world. 

* If this Doctor alſo bed not ob'erved an entire filence, 
what in particular theſe fundamental principles of chriftia- 
nity are which he hints at, which thoſe tenets Robert Bar- 
clay touches in a flight: and ſuperficial manner, &c. his 
meaning might have been better underſtood, and the truth 
or error more certainly owned or refuted, but as he hath 
thought proper to veil his ſubject in myſtery, I own myſelf 


unequal to the taſk of unriddling his ænigmatica! aſſer- 
tions. 


Cc 2 © terms 


493 
* rious doctrines ; and he interpreted and mo- c HAP. 


III. 


ner of a champion or advocate, who under 
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c HAP.“ terms of a“ vague and indefinite nature, and 


e in a ſtyle that caſts a ſort of maſk over their 
e natural aſpect. At this rate the moſt enor- 
© mous errors may be held with impunity ; for 
c there is no doctrine, however abſurd, to which 
“ a plauſible air may not be given by following 
te the inſidious method of Barclay; and it is 
* well known that even the doctrine of Spinoſa 
c was, with a like artifice, dreſſed out and diſ- 
& guiſed by ſome of his diſciples.“ 

Here again we have a ſpecimen of Moſheim's 
dogmatical talent, wherein the want of can- 
dour, of charity or decency, is too apparent. 


What could more plainly diſcover the ærugo 
mera, the malice and prejudice, he had imbibed 


againſt a people concerning whom he was 1g- 
norant, or knew only by the pictures or carica- 
tures drawn by their adverſaries, than to indulge 
his ſpleen ſo far, as to compare Robert Bar- 
clay to the diſciples of Spinoſa. The compa- 
riſon is odious; and it is to be feared, if he 
could have thought of one more odious, he 
would have adopted it. For it muſt be ma- 
nifeſt to every perſon, who hath conſidered the 
wide difference of their ſentiments, that there is 
no more aſhnity between them, than the ſite of 
the arctic and antarctic poles. 

After all, what do we find in theſe remarks 
but mere declamation without argument; opi- 
nion without foundation, and aſſertion without 


proof? And as a balance againſt this doctor's 


I dare appeal to every diſpaſſionate reader of Robert 
Barclay, whether in any part of his Apology he hath made 
ule of terms of a more vague and indefinite nature, than 
theſe very ſtrictures upon him are couched in. 
| opinion, 
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opinion, we can produce the opinions of other HAP. 
writers, not a whit inferior in ſoundneſs of 11. 
judgment, in mental abilities, or in literary ww 

fame; and much ſuperior, in my opinion, in 1675. 
juſtice and liberality of ſentiment. 
#: A cannot think Quakeriſm inconſiderable, 
s as the principles of it are laid down and ma- 
„ naged by Mr. Barclay. That great and ge- 

* neral contempt they lie under does not hin- 

«© der me from thinking the ſect of Quakers to 

“be far the moſt conſiderable of any that di- 
„ vide from the church, in cafe the Quakeriſm 

' © that is generally held be the ſame with that 

Which Mr. Barclay has delivered to the world 
as ſuch; whom I take to be fo great a man, 
a that I profeſs freely I had rather engage a- 
„ painſt an hundred Bellarmins, Hardings and 
> © BStapletons, than with one Barclay.“ Norris's 
= Treatiſe of divine Light. Trad 2, page 32. 
« Je n'ai point de honte d'avouer que j'ai 
Alu avec un plaiſir ſingulier, L' Apologie du 
| Quakerifme par Robert Barclay: il m'a con- 
V yaingu que c'eſt tout calcule, le ſyſtem le plus 
> - © raifonable, ct le plus parfait qu'on ait encore 
imagine. 
I] am not aſhamed to own that I have read 
Robert Barclay's Apology for Quakeriſm over 
and over again with ſingular ſatisfaction: And 
I am convinced that, taken all * gt it 1s 
the moſt reaſonable and moſt perfect ſyſtem, 
which hath ever been conceived.” French 


Encyclopedie, word Quaker. 
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| * I am not aſhamed to own that I have with 
“great pleaſure read over Mr. Barclay's Apo- 
* logy for Quakeriſm, and do really think it 
the moſt maſterly, charitable and reaſonable 
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c HA.“ ſyſtem that I have ever ſeen: It ſolves the nu- 


III. 
— 
1675. 


Sufferings 
of William 
Hall, 


Of friends 
at Nampt- 
wich. 


* merous difficulties raiſed by other ſeas, and 
« by turns thrown at one another, and ſhews all 
parts of ſcripture to be uniform and con- 
* ſiſtent.” Cato's Letters, v. iv. p. 226. 

In the courſe of this year William Hall, of 
Congleton in Cheſhire, being fined 20l. for a 
meeting at his houſe, had his dwelling houſe 
broken open and two cart loads of goods carried 
away worth 4ol. Beſides which they took away 
a mare of his, which mare after ſome time 
came home again : Upon which he went with 
two of his neighbours to the chief magiſtrate 
of the place, and gave him information of her 
return, and what field ſhe was in. Notwith- 
ſtanding this they cauſed him to be arraigned 
for felony, on an indictment for ſtealing the 
mare : But he was acquitted upon his trial, this 
malicious attempt to commit murder by law, 
being too barefaced to prevail upon any judge 
or jury to bring him in guilty. 

About the ſame time catile and goods to the 
value of 1o0l. were taken from ſundry perſons 
in and about Nainptwich : From Randal Elliot 
they took the bed he lay on, and even the dung- 
hill in his yard. When ſome of the ſufferers 
on an appeal were acquitted by the jury, the 
juſtices would not accept their verdict, but at the 
next ſeſſions gave treble coſts againſt the appel- 
lants. The chief informer was one called John 
Widdobury of Hanklow, Eſq; who being in- 
debted 4cl. upon bond to Thomas Bralsley, a 
member of that meeting, upon his demand of 
payment, was incenſed againſt him, and thus 
vented his wrath upon his friends. He alſo got 
an old excommunication revived againſt Thomas 

| Braſsley, 
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Braſsley, and ſent him to priſon, threatening to m a Þ. 

ſend his wife after him, for aſking for his own. 1II. 
This year William Bailey died at fea, in his 

voyage from the Weit Indies. He had been a 1575. 

teacher among the baptills at Pool in Dorſctſhire, nd eek 

where he was convinced by the miniſtry of — 2 

George Fox in 1655, and entered into focicty © F 

with the people called Quakers, amongſt whom 

he became a zealous preacher, and travelled a- 

broad in the exerciſe of his miniſterial gift, to 

bring others to the truth he had been conviaced 

and experienced the advantage of. In which re- 

ligious exerciſe of love to his fellow citizens it 

was his lot to participate in the ſuſferings of his 

brethren, in frequent impriſonments, both dur— 

ing the time of the common wealth and after the 

reſtoration. Firſt, he was one of the number of 

thoſe, who, by an order of the juſtices in De- 

vonſhire in 1656 (before taken notice of in its 

place) were taken up, in the progreis of their 

religious viſits, for vagrants, and committed to 

Exeter jail, at the aſſizes fined forty marks a- 

piece for not putting off their hats, and re- 

manded to priſon until payment. Again in 1657 

he was impriſoned in Hampfhire, by a mittimus 

founded in falſchood, alledging he and others 


2 
* 


were charged with feveral miſdemeanours; 


a4 ++ +4 £4 +44 


whereas nobody had accuted them of any: At. 
the next aſſizes they were ſent to the houſe of 
correction, and detained there fourteen weeks, 
until they were diſcharged by an order of a 
committee of parliament. 
In 1662 he and five others ſtanding quietly 1 
in the ſtreet near the Bull and Mouth meeting- Wo 
| 
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houſe in London, were taken by ſoldiers aud 
carried before Richard Brown, who with his 
accuſtomed 
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c H A P. accuſtomed rudeneſs ordered their hats to be 


Ill. pulled off with violence, {truck William Bailey M 

> ſeveral blows with his fiſt, and when William's 3 

1675. wife reproved him for abuſing her huſband, he e 

ſtruck her alſo, and threw her down on the 8 by 

ground; whereupon William cautioned him to cc 

beware of abuſing her, ſhe being with child; he | th 
nevertheleſs repeated his abuſe to her in like $1 

manner, and then ordered his man and other = te 

rude fellows to take William to Newgate, in n 

mere wantonneſs of office, committing him to in 

priſon without the leaſt ſhadow of legal cauſe | by 

or accuſation againſt him. In the beginning of | al 


the year 1663 he was again taken at a meeting 
at King's Langley, and ſent to Hertford jail, F 
and at the quarter ſeſſions, tor refuſing to take be 


the oath of allegiance, was recommitted, and | up 
continued priſoner ſome years after, In 1670 | he 
he was again committed to Newgate on-the fol- to 
lowing occaſion. In the time of the meeting at 2 
Grace Church-ſtreet, a ſecond attempt was made Ce 
to bring a prieſt to officiate there; ; who coming ; - 
from an adjacent alehouſe, guarded by ſoldiers, [29 
as they came toward the meeting-houle, flipped Þ*? * 
away into the ſtreet ; the ſerjeant purſued him, «© 
and prevailed with him to return, which he did, © 
with a double guard, to the door; but his heart | f 
failing him, he turned away a ſecond time, lif 
with the deriſion of the people. William Bai- in 
ley was then preaching, whom the ſoldiers took vii 
and carried before the Lord Mayor, who com- = of 


and diſturbing him in his office, though he had 
not ſpoken a word to the prieſt, nor had the 
prieſt attempted to officiate at all, but made his WI 
retreat as aforeſaid. He was brought to trial at 


Hicks's- 


mitted him to Newgate for abuſing the prieſt | + 5 
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Hicks's-hall at the ſame ſeſſion with Penn and 
Mead; and with the other priſoners was fined 
311. 138. 4d. for a pretended charge of divers 
evil carriages and contempts in words and deeds, 
by them ſeverally committed in and towards the 
court; and the court gave farther judgment, 
that he ſhould pay a ſecond fine of twenty marks, 
as being convicted of ſeveral treſpaſſes and con- 


tempts, and io be committed to priſon until he 


ſhould pay his fines. And beſides his frequent 
impriſonments he ſuffered much corporal abuſe 
by blows, by being thrown down and dragged 
along the ground by the hair of his head; his 
mouth and jaws attempted to be rent aſunder, 
and otherwiſe abuſed until the ground where 
he lay was ſtained with his blood ; trampled 
upon by an heavy corpulent perſecutor, who after 
he had partly ſatiated his ſpite by his endeavours 
to deprive him of breath, committed him to a 
a filthy jail, a poor place for his cure. John 
Crook gives him this character, “ that he was 
* bold and zealous in his preaching, being wil- 
ling to improve his time, as if he had known 
* he had no long time to live, and he was as 
* valiant in ſuffering for his teſtimony, when 
called thereunto.“ 

He had for ſome time followed a ſeafaring 
life for the maintenance of his family; and was 
inſtrumental by his miniſterial labours to con- 
vince and confirm in the truth many inhabitants 
of diſtant countries, being concerned to propa- 
— righteouſneſs, wherever an opportunity pre- 
ented itſelf, In this his laſt voyage, on his way 
from Barbadoes, he was vifited with a diſeaſe, 
which terminated his exiſtence in this life, 


When 
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Piety pro- 
moted. 
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HIS TON T ov THE 


When he perceived the approach of his dif. 
ſolution, addreſling himſelf to the maſter of the 
veſſel, he ſaid, © ſhall I lay down my head in 
& peace. upon the waters? Well, God is the 
« God of the whole univerie; and though my 
& body ſink, I ſhall ſwim a top of the waters.” 
Afterwards, under the comfortable ſenſe of di- 
vine ſupport bearing him up in this trying ſcene, 
he ſaid, the creating word of the Lord en- 
« dures for ever.” He took ſeveral that were 
2bout him by the hand, exhorting them, © to 
fear the Lord, and then they need not fear 
« death: Death, id he, 18 nothing in itſelf, 
& for the ſting of death is fin. Tell the friends 
„in London, who would have been glad to 
* fee my face, I go to my father and their fa- 
ther, to my God and their God. Remember 
% my love to my dear wife“; ſhe will be a 
* forrowtul widow ; but let her not mourn too 
much, for it is well with me.” Then having 
given the maſter ſome inſtructions about his 
outward affairs, he expreſſed “ that as to his wife 
& and children, he had left them no portions ; 
„but had endeavoured to make God their fa- 
„ ther.” Then taking his leave of the com- 
pany, he ſaid, © I cannot ſee one of you, but 


4 He married Mary Fiſher, of whom an account hath 
been given in this work, of her being the firſt of this people 
who 1n company with Anne Auſtin, viſited Boſton ; and after- 
ward; travelled to Adrianople to viſit the 'Turkith emperor, 
by whom ſhe Was WC ell received. She ſeems to have been a 
woman of good ſenie ; and being much affected with the 
melancholy event of her huſband': removal, the expreſſed her 


affection to his memory, in an excellent teflunony to his 
worth. Sewel. 
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I & wiſh you all well.” And after more ſenſiblec H a p. 
©” obſervations, expreſſive of the ſerenity of his III. 


Public Affairs.—Duke of Buckinghant's Sprech in 
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tion againſt Danby ; and by all their proceed- 


7 which if it had paſled into a law would have 
been a new ſource of more general ſufferings to 
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mind, he quietly departed this lite on boarde 1 
the Samuel of London, in the latitude of 40. 1675. bl 
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avour of Diſſenters.—Preſecutions on the Con- 
venticle Act ſubſide ; but not for eccleſiaſtical 
Demands.—Cafe of Robert Cooper.—Informers 
generally poor —Fiolent Proceedings in Here- 


fordſhire. 


'THr Parliament, upon their being convened CHAP. 
this year, continued to diſcover that their jea- IV. 
louſy of the king, his counſellors and partiſans, *YV 
was in no wiſe cured or decreaſed ; they drew ,, 1975: 
up a new bill againſt the growth of popery, fairs. 
and the perſons of popiſh prieſts : they preſented 


addreſſes againſt Lauderdale; moved an accuſa- 


ings manifeſted they were quite out of humour 
with the court. The courtiers, to make repri. 
lals, brought a teſt act into the houſe of peers, 


the Quakers, extending the oath preſcribed by 
the 
2 Smollet, 
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CHA®P. the fve-mile act, to be taken by diſſenting mi- 
IV. niſters, not only to the members of both houles, 
> and all public officers, but to the electors of par. 
; 1675- liament men. It was no wonder that a bill ſo 
univerſally affecting the privileges of the people 
and the parliament ſhould meet with great op. 
poſition : It is faid to have been warmly debated 
for ſeventeen days, and that the heats occaſioned 
thereby, and by other matters, were ſo violent, 
that the king ſuddenly prorogued the parliament, 
and fo the bill was dropped. 


The parliament upon re-aſſembling, being 


| jealous of the encreaſe of the number and power 


Duke f 
Bucking- CC 
ham's 

ſpeech in ©6 
favour of cc 
dill nters, 


in 
: bi 
The Duke of Buckingham, who .was now de- 
tached from the court, introduced a bill for 
granting an indulgence to proteſtant diſſenters, 
with a ſpeech in favour thereof, “ wherein with 
ſtrength of reaſoning and found argument, he 
evinces the reaſonableneſs of this propoſed in- 
dulgence, “ My lords, ſays he, there is a thing 


of the papiſts, began now more clearly to 
ſec the neceſſity of a coalition with the diſſent- 
0 proteſtants, though it is faid the high church 


ps were inflexibly determined againſt it. 


called liberty, which (whatſoever ſome men 
may think) 1s that the people of England are 
fondeſt of ; ; it is that they will never part with, 
and it is that his majeſty in his ſpeech hath 
promiſed to take particular care of. This in 
my opinion can never be done without giv- 
ing an indulgence te all proteſtant diſſenters. It 


is certainly an uneaſy kind of life to any man, 


that hath either chriſtian charity, humanity or 
good nature, to fee his fellow ſubjects daily 
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abuſed, diveſted of their liberty and birth- C Ap. 
rights, and miſerably thrown out of their Iv. 
poſſeſſions and freeholds, only becauſe they +" 
cannot agree with others in ſome opinions and 1675. 
niceties of religion, which their conſciences 

will not give them leave to conſent to, and 

which, even by the confeſſion of thoſe, who 

would impoſe them are no ways neceſſary to 
ſalvation. 

« But beſides this, and all that may be ſaid 

upon it, in order to the improvement of our 

trade, and the wealth and greatneſs of the 
nation, there is methinks in the notion of per- 
ſecution a very groſs miſtake, both as to point 

of government, and the point of religion; 

there is ſo as to point of government, becauſe 

it makes a man's ſafety depend upon the 

wrong place, not upon the governors, or a 

man's living well towards the civil govern- 

ment citabliſhed by law, but upon lis being 


tranſported with zeal for every opinion, that 


is held by thoſe, that have power in the 
church that is in faſhion. And I conceive it 
is a miſtake in religion, becauſe it is againſt the 


expreſs doctrine and example of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Nay, as to our proteſtant religion, there is 
ſomething in it yet worſe, for we proteſtants 
maintain that none of thoſe opinions about 
which chriſtians differ are infallible, and there- 
fore in us it is ſomewhat an inexcuſable con- 
ception, that men ought to be deprived of 
their inheritance, and all certain convenienccs 
and advantages of life, becauſe they will not 
agree with us in our uncertain opinions of 
religion.“ 


Moving 
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c HAT. Moving then for leave to bring in the bill, it 
IV. was granted; but a quarrel reviving between 


L—— the two houſes, occaſioned an haſty proro. 
1675. gation, whereby this bill with ſome others was 
loſt. 


Hyde, a perſon who had been very troubleſome 
in the meetings of the people called 


and diſturbing them in their worſhip, was taken 


fick ; and apprehending his death approaching, | 


was ſeized with great remorſe of conſcience for 


what he had done; fo that he could not be ealy, | 


until he had ſent for ſome of that people, parti- 
cularly George Whitehead, to whom he exprel- 
ſed great forrow for the wrong he had done 
them, acknowledged them to be the children of 
God, earneſtly begged mercy of the Lord for 
his wilful oppoſition to Known truth, in gain- 
ſaying them ; and died very penitent. 


1676. In the city of London proſecutions on the 


Proſecu- 
tions on the 


conventicle Year 3 but the diſtreſſes and proſecutions for ec- 


ac luvice, cleſiaſtical demands were numerous, and many 


thoſe for of them exorbitant ; for although the proſecu - 
LY 


cafe tions upon other accounts ſeem at times to have“ 
mands, been relaxed through the laſſitude of the magi.“ 


prieſthood inceſſantly to the execution of the ſe. 
The number plun, 


vereſt laws in their favour. 


dered, excommunicated, impriſoned, and c, 
tao ® 


ps 


conventicle act ſeem to have ſubſided during this 
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ſtrates in impriſoning and puniſhing, and other 


cauſes ; yet the rigorous enforcing of the eccle. 
ſiaſtical laws was rarely or never {ſuſpended ; ſelf. 
intereſt and antipathy to a people whoſe prin 
ciples and doctrine ſtruck at the root of prieſt. 
craft, and at mercenary miniſters, excited the 
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In the latter part of this year one Matthew“ 


by oppoſing their miniſters in their teſtimonies,, 
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thoſe who laid down their lives in priſon, in i a p. 
conſequence of theſe proſecutions, is too large to lv. 
recite. particularly; every year from the time of 
the „ being known as a people to this 1676. 
period, and long after, furniſh abundant inſtan- 

ces of diſaſtrous ſufferings on one hand, and 
proſecutions diſgraceful to chriſtianity, and the 
church, ſo called, on the other. 

Robert Cooper of Cheſhunt Hertfordſhire, was cc: o? 
this year 1mpriſoned at the ſuit of Robert Win- Robert 
cheſtly, prieſt, a proſecutor ſo rigid, that he“ 
gave ſpecial orders to the jailer to keep him 
cloſe, and not let him go into the town for any 
refreſhment : Jo ſome friends pleading for him, 
that he was, a poor man, had a wife and many 
children, this prieſt returned this anſwer, * if 
“ his children ſtarve it is none of my concern: 


„“ He ſhall lie there and rot: I will have no 
% more mercy on him than on a thief; if the 
cc 


law would hang him, I would: Tithe is my 
„ duc, and I will have it.“ 
Prieſts of this inſenſible caſt were a reproach Thc prieſte 


| a OT Louie: 

to the order; and yet it ſeems as if at this time « y the 

much the greater number were of this caſt ; The data 
10 0 


clergy began now to be diſtinguiſhed into two hichecherch 


claſſes, which afterwards gave rife to. the deno- en 


of the former claſs were rigid ſticklers for uni- 
formity, for reverence to the church, that is to 
themſelves, for the diguity of their own inde- 
üble character; for unlimited ſubmiſſion to kingly 
. power; and for the divine right of tithes: In 


441130 » 


the pulpit. nonconformity was more the ſubject 
Rot their invectives than vice; and a churchman 
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of looſe morals, in their view, ſeemed a better 


man than the moſt virtuous diſſenter. They 
promoted the enacting penal laws, and the ſe- 


vere execution of them, to the utmoſt of their 
power; to the church of Rome, through which 


they derived their pretended uninterrupted ſuc- 
— from the apoſtles, and to the relicks of 
which they were obliged for the poſſeſſion of 
their power and emoluments, they bore much 
more good will than to thoſe diſſenters whoſe 
principles were adverſe to both. The prieſts of 
this claſs were now the more numerous by far; 
church preferments lying on their ſide, and their 
doctrines being moſt faſhionable at this time. 

But there were others of this order, although 
the fewer in number, of a different ſpirit ; theſe 
went under the denomination of low church- 
men, being more diſpoſed to moderate meaſures 
toward the diſſenters; more rational in their 
principles, and leſs aſſuming in their claims. 

Although the penal laws were ſuffered at pre- 
ſent to lie dormant in London, yet in ſeveral 
parts of the nation they were rec with ri- 
2 ſeverity, by the arbitrary proceedings of 
ome inveterate magiſtrates. In Norwich, Tho- 
mas Wilſon, a very poor man, who by hard la- 
bour ſupported his wife and five ſmall children, 
was fined for being at a meeting. The officers, 
pitying his circumſtances, reported to the juſ- 
tice that the man had little in the houſe except 
the bed he and his family lay on. The obdurate 
magiſtrate ordered them to take his bed, which 
they did the next day, and left him and his fa- 
mily to lie upon the ſtraw. His wife after this, en- 
deavouring to maintain her children by baking 
a little bread, and ſelling it in the market, the 
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time to the value of nineteen-pence, at ano- 
ther to the value of fourteen-pence. 
ſtructive to humanity is an ignorant and fu- 
rious zeal ! 

When the officers came to Anthony Alexan- 
der's houſe to make diſtreſs, one of them, Eraſ- 
mus Cooper, told his wite, who was big with 
child, he was come to ſeize all they had, and that 
he would not leave her a bed to lie on. They 
broke the doors with a pick-axe ; their beha- 
viour was ſo brutal, that the obſervation thereof 
drew tears from the compaſſionate neighbours. 
And in the inſolence of office, commanding 
Alexander's man to help them, and being told 
how unreaſonable it was to require a ſervant to 
take away his maſter's goods, one of them chur- 
liſnly anſwered, they are our goods. For a fine 
of 7l. they took away goods to near the value 
of 181. The ſame officers came to the houſe of 
Samuel Duncan, bringing with them Tenniſon 
the informer, and the hangman ; here they ſtay- 
ed ſeveral days and nights, keeping Samuels 
wife, who was big with chiid, a priſoner in her 
own houſe, not ſuffering her to ſpeak to any 
perſon even at the door, nor admitting any ac- 
ceſs to her. They broke open all the doors 
which were locked, and carried away goods to 
the value of 421. * Theſe peſtilent informers, be- 
ing now encouraged and incited by the court, 
and by the biſhops, to proſecute their infamous 
occupation to the utmoſt prejudice of the non- 
conformiſts, were fo elevated with infolence, in 
their own imagined importance, that one of 
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c HA P.them vauntingly ſaid, P/ make the mayor wait | 
IV. upon me as often as I will, at my pleaſure. 2 
— | 


1676. 
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For both the magiſtrates and peace officers, 
well knowing the penalties they were ſubject. 
ed to, and the advantage given to theſe in- 
formers by the laſt a& againſt conventicles, in 
caſe of any backwardneſs or omiſhon on their 
_ in executing it to the full, were often to; 
ear of them urged to ſeverities to which their 
natural feelings were reluctant, and were fre. 
quently fined upon complaints of theſe infor. 
mers, eſpecially now, when they were favoure! 
by the court. Of this we meet with an inſtance 
at this time and place. 
{table of Norwich, coming unwillingly with an 
intormer, who compelled him to accompany him 
to the Quaker's meeting, and being affected with 
the doctrine he heard preached*there, cried with 
tears in his eyes, What ſhall I do? I know thr 
power of God is among you. And turning to 
the informer ſaid, “ if there was a curie hang. 
ing over any people upon earth it was upor 
* the informers.“ 

Which remark ſeems veriſied by the event 
for their ill-gotten plunder did them little ſervice; 
being moſtly profligates, it was generally as 1. 
ſpent, as it was attained, in bad houſes, tavern: 
gaming and debauchery. An informer was with: 


but a degree above a beggar , a remarkab! 
bla 


* John Jackſon, who had buſied himſelf as an informer | 
Weſtmoreland on every act againſt the Quakers, notwit 
ſtanding his ill-gotten gains this way, was reduced to ſuc 
extreme poverty as to beg his bread. Beſſe. 

William Watt of Norwich had ſeveral years followed t 
trade of informing, but what he got by it turned to no 
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of them, as they lived in infamy, died in miſery 


and extreme poverty f; ſome came to untimely WV 


count; he was oſten ſeized with ſuch firs of weakneſ. that 
he could not ſtand on Ins legs; at laſt he was very ſuddenly 
removed out of this life; he was apparently quite well, and 
on a {ſudden ſunk down to the ground, his daughter ſhriek— 
ing out, he juſt looked at her, and immediately expired. 
But what was moſt remarkable, his corps was ſo very offen- 
five by its ſmell, that none being willing to come near it, 
the overſeers of the poor were neceſſitated to hire four men 
to bear it to the grave. | 

+ John Smith, a very buſy in former in Yorkſhire, was loſt 
in a great ſnow in Eaſtby Paſtures, and after about five 
weeks was found, having his eyes and tongue picked out by 
vermin, and he ſtunk fo, that the men who brought him home, 
camplained of the nauſeous ſcent for many days after. 

John Cullington, fiſherman, of Harwich, and a noted in- 
former againſt meetings there, was found drowned, whether 
by accident or through deſpair is uncertain, but the latter is 
not improbabie ; for he had expreſſed himſelf to be under 
rievous trouble and concern of mind for what he had done. 
Eli dead body was caſt on thore at a common landing-place 
near the ſea- ſide. | 

Randal Pool, a taylor, of the ſame town, a man who had 
been in good credit, took up the buſineſs of an informer, 
to follow which he neglected the care of his lawful vocation. 
After which he habituated himſelf alſo to gaming and drink- 
ing, ſtriving by thoſe means to ſtifle the checks of conſcience, 
which nevertheleſs grew fo ſtrong, that he was conſtrained 
to acknowledge that he was ſo troubled in mind that he was 
afraid he ſhould be diſtracted. 'This trouble produced re- 
pentance, ſo that he afterwards deſiſted, and lived qui- 
etly. 

John Hunwick, an informer, of Braintree, had been a 
ſhopkeeper of good reputation there, but ſeeking to enrich 
himſelf by the ſpoil of his neighbours, he proceede:! with 


telling them he was ſo troubled in conſcience he could nor die 
in peace. 
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CHAP, ends, and many of them were thrown into jails, 


IV. 
3 
1676. 


and ended their lives there. Tenniſon before. 
mentioned was of the number of thoſe who 


were caſt into jail, where he confefled, he had | 


never proſpered fince he undertook that work, and 


that, if he obtained his liberty, he would never be | 


concerned in it again. 


The diſtreſſes made this year in Nottingham 


ſhire, upon the members of this ſociety, for their 
religious aſſemblies only, amounted to 7121. and 


upwards, many of which were exorbitant, and 
the fines frequently impoſed and levied upon 


ſlight, and ſometimes falſe, informations: And 
although the law admitted of an appeal to the 


quarter ſeſſions, we are here preſented with a | 
freſh inſtance of the ineffectual relief to be at- 
tained by an appeal to juſtices, more tender of 


one another's honour than the grievances of the 
ſufferers. 
One John Sayton was informed againſt and 


fined by juſtice Thoroton 20l. for being at 4 
meeting in the parith of Blythe, at a time when 


he was ſixty miles from thence : He appealed to 
the quarter ſeſſions, and with much difficulty 
obtained a hearing of his caſe: The jury finding 
the matter clear, brought in a verdict for the ap- 


pellant; whereupon Penniſton Whaley, one of 


the juſtices, who had before manifeſted his viru- 
lence, and ignorance of the Quakers and their 
principles, in his endeavours to enforce the ad 

5 Eliz. ordered them out again, whereunto one 


of them replied, we are agreed, and have well 


confidered the matter. Unable to reſtrain his 
wrath within any bounds of decency, he flung 
off the bench in a rage, exprefling his indigna- 
tion at this bulwark of the ſubjects” privileges in 

ſuch 
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3 ſuch terns as theſe, * Tu deſerve to be hanged, 1 av. 
„„ you are as bad as highwaymen; I hope the lv. 


&« king will take away juries, for this will not 


who FS „ 4” Thus Sayton was acquitted, and this 176. 
had | jury diſmiſſed to make way for another more 
and pliant to the inſtructions and temper of the 
r be court. Next morning another jury was impan- 
nnelled, and another appeal of the like nature 
fam. came on. The caſe was that of William Hud- 
heir (gn, whom the evidence could not prove to have 
and | been at the meeting he was charged with, and 
and | though eight of the jury were picked men, 
__ known to be adverſe to the appellant, yet the 
And bother four ſtood out, and no verdict was agreed 
_ upon until eight at night, when one of the 


four being taken ill and wanting refreſhment, Jury hardly 


at juitice Whaley told them, if they did not agree, A 

r of they ſhould ſtay there until they died, and as 

| the one of them died the court would chuſe ano- 

ther. They were over-awed into a compliance, 

and and after the court was adjourned, privately gave 1 
at a in a verdict againſt the appellant; when one of 9 
hen the jurymen ſaid, he would gladly do equity, '' 
ed to Thoroton, another perſecuting juſtice, replied, i 
culty Tou have nothing to do with equity. | A 
ding In the city of Hereford, the ſevere proſecu- ; q 
e ap" tion of the late law againſt ſundry members of 1 
e ol this ſociety, the partiality of the juſtices in fruſ- 4 
VITU- trating appeals to the ſeſſions for redreſs, by re- 1 
their fuſing to accept the juries verdicts for the appel- 1 
e ach lants, being found inſuſſicient to deter this peo- 43 
one ple from keeping up their meetings, the magi— 4 
well : ſtrates and prieſts, ſeeing they could not ſuppreſs # 
his them by the rigorous enforcing of rigorous laws, vieles: I 
flung ſeem to have combined to attempt it by lawleſs fee 
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c H A P. violence, by ſtimulating the popiltics,! prone to 


IV. 


— 
1676. 


miſchief, to the groſs abuſe of them. 

On the zoth of the month called Auguſt, 
Henry Caldicott, mayor of this city, with his 
officers, came to the meeting there, and warned 
the aſſembly not to meet any more, telling them, 
if they did, let it be at their peril. The ſequel 
wy explained the meaning of this menace, be. 

followed for ſeveral months with outrageous 
inſults and abules from the populace. T hey firſt 
beſet the meeting-houſe with confuſed noiſe and 
ſhouting to terrify the people aſſembled within 
it; next, ſome broke the windows; others with 
ſtaves ſtruck the men's hats off their heads, threw 
ſtones among them, and one of them, ſaid to 
be the mayor's ſon, broke John Rea's head with 
a ſtone. At another time they fired ſquibs, and 
threw them into the meeting, caſt ſtones through 
the broken windows, and {truck a woman on the 
head. When complaints of theſe abuſes were 
made to the mayor, the complainants were diſ- 
miſled with threats. The next time the outra- 
geous mob, part of which were choriſters or 
ſinging boys of the cathedral, encouraged, as re- 
ported, by their ſuperiors the college prieſts, 
broke in picces the remainder of the glaſs win- 
Jows, with the window-frames and ſome of the 
walls of the houſe. After the 8 broke 
up, they purſued the country friends, pelting 
them with ſtones near a quarter of 6 a mile. 

The next day a meeting was held in their 
Mattered houſe for church affairs, ſuch as reliev- 
ing the poor, the widows and the fatherleſs, and 
other acts of pure and undefiled religion: Then 
alſo aſſembled the rabble by ſound of horn, 
throwing art, ſtones and filthy excrements a- 
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mongſt them and upon them, whereby ſeveral c HA x. 
were much hurt, and all grievouſly annoyed, IV. 
Some mounted on the roof of the houſe and un- — 
tiled part of it, tumbling down ſtones on one 1676. 
going in. In the fmidit of theſe diſorders Ed- 

ward King and Robert Simonds, juſtices, and 
Abraham Seward, mayor elect, came, not to quell 

the fury of the rabble, but to ſend the abuſed to 

priſon, to effect which, after threatening the mos 

men and children, they tendered the oaths of al- 
legiance and ſupremacy to eight of the men, 

and for refuſing to ſwear ſent them to jail. A 

day or two after this Walter Rogers, a preben- 

dary, paſſing by the meeting-houle, and obterving 

the ruins, ſaid, they that did it were very good 

boys, and had dong their work better than he ex- 

pefted. Thus evidencing plainly under what kin 

of influence the mob committed thee acts of vio- 

lence and outrage. 

They continued the like abuſes through the 
remainder of this year and a part of the next. ; 
The ſufferers having got the houſe repaircd and 1 
babitable again; it was again beſet by the rude if 
multitude, who threw {tones as before, being re- 
ported to be inſtigated by the mayor 8 officers, 
who are ſaid to have bade them, #rock out the 
Duakers brains, if they did not depart. They allo 
threatened the inhabitant % pu!/ ihe houſe down 
gver his head. At another time one of theſe offi- 
cers threatened, they H, gre the mecling-houſe, 
and broil them in it. 

Theſe were certainly times in which juſtice 
was perverted, and equity couid not enter, when 
peaceable diſſenters were tried and puniſhed as 
rioters for worſhipping God, without injury to 


«ny man; and real riots not t only paſſed by with 
impunity, 
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cn A p. impunity, but were promoted and abetted by 
IV. thoſe, the duty of whoſe office and their oaths 


—— ſhould have obliged them to preſerve the peace. 
1670. | | | 
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George Fox leaves Swarthmore, and travels by eaſy 
Journeys to London. Goes over to Holland. 
—In/tances of abuſe of the Conventicle Act.— 
In Cheſhire, by Peter Leicęſter.—Iꝝ Glauceſter- 
ſhire, by John Meredith.—At Plymouth, by An- 
thony Horſeman and William Tomes, Mayors.— 
Death of William Dobſon.—Of Richard Aſb- 
field. — Marriage of the Princeſs Mary to the 
Prince of Orange.—Violent Party Diſſenſions.— 
Perſecution continued.——Freſh Solicitation for 


Relief. 


cu. IN the beginning of the year 1677, while the 
V- roads were yet covered with ſnow, George Fox 
[ left Swarthmore, where he had moſtly reſided 
Fer 41 ever ſince his releaſe from his impriſonment at 
leaves Worceſter, and paſſing over into Weſtmoreland, 
Swartt= ſeveral friends met him at Thomas Camm's at 
Cargill, to take their leave of him before he 

left the country, where the next day he had a 


very 
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very large meeting, and was largely opened inc H a r. 


doctrine therein. 


From thence he proceeded on his journey, vi 
ſiting the meetings of his friends, and edifying 177. 


them with his miniſtry, through the counties of 
Vork, Derby, Nottingham, &c. paſſing through 
the counties to London; he had not yet reco- 
vered his ſtrength, ſince his indiſpoſition at Wor- 
ceſter, ſo far as to bear continual travelling, even 
by ſhort journies, without inconvenience and 
fatigue, being alſo much deprived of reſt at 
nights by reaſon of cold contracted by riding in 
frequent rains; but being engaged in a good 
cauſe, and depending upon divine ſupport, he 
was not diſcouraged from ſteadily purſuing the 
line of his duty, and was ſafely carried through all 
attendant difficulties. As he had ſpent near two 
years at Swarthmore for the recovery of his 
health, and been little abroad amongſt his friends, 
he was received with much gladneſs by friends at 
London, where he ſtayed the yearly meeting, 
which was then approaching. 

As in thoſe early times moſt of the buſineſs 
of the yearly meeting was to receive account of 
friends ſufferings, and take mcafures for their 
relief; ſo at this time accounts were received of 
the heavy ſuſterings which friends in many parts 
were expoled to (as well as by other laws en- 
forced againſt them) by proſecutions on the act 
of 23 Eliz. as popiſh recuſants, by which they 
ſuffered the confiſcation of the two-thirds of 
their eſtates, whilſt real recuſants were little mo- 
leited : The parliament then fitting, a ſpecifica- 
tion of. this grievance was drawn up, and laid 
before them, with a petition for relief ; but they 
obtained no redreſs thereby. The meetings how- 
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c HA. ever were comfortably conducted in brotherly 
V. unity, to the mutual edification of the body al 
— ſembled on that occaſion. 
1677. Soon after the yearly meeting, George Fox, 
George Fox nt 4 
and others accompanied by William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
1 George Keith and ſome others, went over to 
Holland to vifit their friends in that republick, 
of whoſe ſervice there, an account may be found 
in the proceſs of this work, when we come to 
treat of the ſtate of the ſociety in theſe parts. 

In Cheſhire we meet with a trelh evidence 
this year of the unreaſonable uſe made of the 
laſt act againſt conventicles, and the invidious 

io ſtances of propenſity of ſome magiſtrates to , ander the 
ande ale members of this ſocicty. Peter Lei iceſter, a jul- 
ac. tice of peace, acting the part of an informer, 
came to a meeting at the houſe of William Gan- 
Face dy, ſhut the doors, and placed a guard of fol- 
celtes, * at them, while he took a liſt of. about two 
hundred names; fined Margaret Fox and Tho— 

mas Docwra each 20l. for preaching, and 20l. 

to be levied on ſeveral of the aſſembly ior the 

houſe they met at, beſides their own particular 

"nes ;\ for which he iſſued Eis v of di- 

treſs, threatening the conſte! les, that if they did 

20 HN gu them 70 the et he would bin 8 the, JI 
to their wo behaviour ; bidding them fell a c 
for 513. and to take enough for themſelves. the 
officers, tirus Ncouraged, "took away for that 
one meeting, goods and cattie to the value of 
200]. from fix friends. 

Glouceſter= In Glouceiterinire, john Meredith, a juſtice 
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Llcrcdib. f the peace, ſignalized himſelf by PAD pro- 


ſecuting friends: He cauſed twenty- ſeven ol 
them to be indicted at Glouceſter ſeſſions, for ab- 
fence from the national worſhip, though be Knew 
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that moſt of them had deeply ſuffered before c H a p. 
by the act againſt conventicles: He arbitrarily . 
required of Henry Pontin and Nathaniel 
Heſkins ſureties for their good behaviour, when 1677. 
no complaint was made againſt them, and kept 
them in priſon three months; after which he in- 
dicted them at the ſeſſions for meetings, and 
had them fined 4ol. each, and continued in 
priſon : He beat William Bennet and William 
Wade unmercitully with his own hands: He 
took John Selcock by the hair of the head, and 
plucked him out of the meeting-houſe at French- 1 
hay, into the yard; then drew his knife, and 1 
faid he would mark him, but was prevented b 
the interpoſition of his clerk and others: He 
drew his knife at George Peace, and probably 
had done him miſchief had not one of his own. 
fervants reſtrained him: He plucked John Bawn 
out of a meeting by tne hair of his head, and 

ter that finding him in the highway, he fell 
on him, and beat him barbarouff ly: He alſo 
beat ſohn Fryar and joſeph lerer; two oflicers, 
becauſe they would not abuſe people as much 38 
he would have them. When Sammel Simmons, 
being wrongkully ined, appealed to him for 
juſtice, he fell furiouſly upon him and beat him 
inhumanly: He alſo cauſed the rp and benches 
of the meeting-houſe to be cut in pieces; and 
wich his ſtaff broke five glaſs windows to pieces, 
not leaving one whole quarry. , 
At Plymouth, on the _ 5th of the 2d month 4tPly- 

. 22 mouth, by 

called April, Andrew Horſeman, mayor, with 
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Andrew 


three other juſtices, and conſtable atten. ng Harken, 
them, forcibly diſperſed the meeting, and ff ned 
Richard Samble 20l. for preaching. On the; 7th 

of the ſame month, the firſt of the week, the 


mayor 
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mayor and two other juſtices took the names 
of theſe who were met, haled them into the 
ſtreet, ſet a guard at the meeting-houſe door to 
keep them out, detained Richard Samble until 
evening, and then fined him 4ol. tor preaching. 
From that day forward they were kept out of 


their meeting-houſe, and obliged to meet in the 


and w il- 
lam Tomes, 


ſtreet, until the 29th of September following, 
when another mayor, William Tomes, entered 
upon office. The next day they met peaceably 
in the houſe ; but afterwards this mayor follow- 
ed the example of his predeceſſor, and kept them 
out, and they aflembled in the open itreet three 
times in a week, enduring the extremity of cold, 
and inclemency of the weather all the winter ; 
abuſed by the rabble of the people, and ſome- 
times by the officers and ſoldiers of the garri- 
ſon, who threw ſquibs of fire and hot burning 
coals upon them, puſhing them up and down the 
ſtreet, and bedaubing them with filthy excre- 
ments; all which and much more they endured 
with unwearied patience for the ſpace of more 
than twelve months. Several warrants allo were 
granted for diſtraining their goods, by one of 
which the conſtables forcibly entered the ſhop of 
Robert Cary, and took away from him ſugars 
and ſtrong waters to the value of 241. all which 
they ſold for 41. 13s. In many other parts the 
members of this ſociety were treated with no 


leſs ſeverity : but it would be difagreeably tedi- 


Death of 
William 
Dobjon, 


ous to give a detail of every particular. 

This year William Dobſon of Brightwell in 
Ber':ſhire died a priſoner for his conſcientious 
teſtimony againſt the payment of tithes, upon 


* Beile. Sewel. 
which 
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which account he had been a remarkable ſuf-c HA Þ. 
V. 


ferer, having been ſpoiled of his goods from 


time to time, during the ſpace of thirteen years,. 


and molt of the time a priſoner. For tithes of 
the value of about 41. 10s. He had goods taken 


from him worth 4ol. he was impriſoned the ſuc- 


ceeding year at Reading, and removed thence 
to the fleet in London, where he lay a conſide- 
rable time ; and laſtly he was proſecuted in the 
Exchequer, and committed to prifon in Septem- 
ber, 1675, and kept there until he died in the 
third month called May this year. He had alſo 
taken from him by Ralph Whiſtler, his proſe- 
cutor, goods worth 1561. for five or ſix years 
tithes of a farm, the yearly value of which tithe 
had been formerly eſtimated at no more than 


al 


field of Stanes in Middleſex, of whom his wi— 
dow gave the following account: 

After my dear huſband Richard Aſhfield 
% was convinced of the bleſſed truth, as it is 
“ in Jeſus, he was often proſecuted, by excom- 
“ munications and ſeſſions proceſs, for non-con- 
formity ; and in obedience to the command 
of Chriſt, refuſing to take the oaihs, was ſe— 
veral times impriſoned, on which account he 
alſo ſuffered a year's impriſonment in 1665. 
In the year 1676 he was again excommuni- 
cated for non-conformity, and reuſing to pay 
church rates (io called.) By the vehement 
inſtigation of Edward Kempſhail, a writ of 
capias was ferved on him, and he carried to 
Newgate in the 11th month, 1676, to the 
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This year died alſo in Newgate, Richard Aſh- Death cf 
Richard 
Aſhficld. 
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Cc HA.“ great grief of many honeſt people, who wept 
V. © when they took their leaves of him, it being 
* then a very cold ſeaſon, and he aged about 
1077. «“ ſixty-five years, and much troubled with a 
[96 cough and phthiſic; this, to uſe his own 
* words on his dying bed, was the occaſion 6 
* ſhortening his days. On the 1 1th of the roth 
* month, 1677, he laid down his head, and re- 
* ſigned his foul and ſpirit in perfect peace and 
joy of the Lord, into the hands of his faith- 
ful Creator.“ 
The nation in general appeared entirely diſia- | 

tisſied with the government. The parliament 

was divided into two parties, the court and the 
country; fome were inliſted into the court-party | 
by offices; ſome by penſions, and ſome by in- 
clination. Theſe who were for ſupporting the 
meaſures of the court, were now ſanguine for 
entorcing penal laws againit non-conformiſts. 
The moſt active juſtices were of this party, and 
in the execution of che laws ſeem to have con- 
adered the diſpoſition and mandates of the court 
as the principal rule of action, without giving 
much attention to the ſuperior rule of right and 
equity. The country party, backed by popular 
favour, had got the aſcendency in the houſe of 
commons, and carried an addreſs to the king, 
diſapproving of his attachment to France, and 
requeſting him to enter into an alliance with 
Holland, which he reſented as an invaſion of 

his prerogative, and ordered them to adjourn. 
Marriage ot However being ſenſible that violent difcon- 
the Princeſs tents prevailed in the nation, and ſeemed daily 

Mary tothe | 

Prince of encreaſing, he reſolved by a popular act to at- 
Oravge. tempt allaying the ill humour, which his miſta— 
ken politics had produced, by marrying the 
Prince; 
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pt Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of the Duke of c Ax. | 
ng | Vork, (whom he had cauſed to be educated in v. 1 
ut the proteſtant religion) to the Prince of Orange,. 1 
a afterwards King William III. where eby a founda- 1677. 1 
vn tion was laid for the preſervation of the proteſ- 9 
of tant Religion, and an exemption of the diſſen- | 
th ters from the penalties to which they were now | 
re- ſubject. 1 
nd This year alſo died Archbiſhop e a de- WW 
th- termined enemy to non-contormity, and a prin- nl 
cipal promoter of the penal laws: of this reign, 1 
ſſa- and of their rigorous execution. He was ſuc- | 
ent ceeded by Sancroft, who ſeemed on fome occa- 7 
the ſions too much to copy after the ſpirit of his 9 
rty predeceſſor. George Whitehead gives account W 
in- of a conference which he and William Crouch 1 
the had with this laſt named prelate, in relation to | 
for the great ſufferings of their friends by informers ; | 
iſts. that deſcribing the infamy of their characters and if 
and | conduct; how numbers of them had for/worn bl 
on- themſelves, and Cjer wed to be indidted for per- \1 
hurt jury ; adding, what a diſhonour it was to their 9 
ing church to employ ſuch agents; to force confor bi 
and | mity by plunder ; and how oppoſite to the na- 1 
ular ture and deſign of x 2lton to give encourage— q 
e of | ment to villainy. Inſtead of condemning and | 
Ing, giving expedation of diſcouraging their vile 
and practices ; he ſeemed rather to apologize by his 
with | reply, w hich was that, there maſt bs ſome crooked 
of | timber uſed in building a ſbip. Upon wich 
$ | George Whitchead aptly remarked. that the pa- 
con- | rallel was by no means juſt: Crooked timber I8 
laily | moſt uſeful in building a ſhip; but vicious charac- 
at-] ters are ſo far from being of ute in building the 
üſta- church of Chriſt, that they have no place there- 
the in. What church is it (ſaith hie) which is in 
1ccis | danger 1 
ö 5 
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c H A P. danger (as the cry 1s) when it wants fuch 


crooked timber as rapacious informers to ſup- 
port it ? | 

Plenipotentiaries from the different ſtates at 
war being convened at Nimeguen this year to 
treat of a peace, which after ſome time took 
place, Robert Barclay wrote an epiſtle to them 
in Latin, containing an exhortation to promote 
the defirable end of their meeting, and there- 
with ſent his apology in Latin, to "be delivered 
one to each of the ſaid plenipotentiaries, and 
one for each of their principals. 

From this time to the end of the king's reign, 


party heats grew more and more violent ; plots . 


real or fictitious proſecuted with acrimony by the 

oppoſite parties; a ſpirit of intrigue and hoſti- 
lity influencing both court and country; conti- 
nual diflenſions between the king and parlia- 
ment, both ſtruggling tor power, which both 
carried too far ; furious fſallies of rage and re- 
venge, to the almoſt entire extirpation of tem- 
per, ſound judgment, wiſdom and juſtice ; pri— 
vate animoſites and public confuſion deform the 
hiſtory of the latter years of this reign. In the 
mean time the diſſenters in general and friends 
in particular felt the hand of perſecution heavier 


Periecution than ever; the penal laws being in full force, 


continued. 


and the execution of them in the hands of their 
inveterate enemies, whoſe hatred was new edged 


by this temper of the times ; for although the | 


ſociety attached themſelves to no particular par- 


ty, yet the parliament's taking their ſevere ſuſ- 
ſerings under deliberation, elpecially thoſe in- 


flicted on them as popiſh recuſants, and intend- 


ing their relief, was a ſufficient reaſon to magi- 
ſtrates | 
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ch | ſtrates ſubſervient to the court; as well as to thec H a r. 

p- court, biſhops and clergy to conſider them of v. 
the oppoſite ſide, and treat them accordingly. 8 

at 1078. 

to | 

ok 

te 

re- 

ed 

nd F 

In, 

ots Freſh Solicitation for relief of Friend. Diſco- 

the very of the Popiſh Plot. — Roger Longworth 

ſti- committed to Priſon under pretext of being a 

iti. concealed Papiſt.—Privately diſcharged. —Suc- 

lia- ceſſiue Diſappointments in the Sale of diſtrain- 

oth ed Cattle. Account of Iſaac Pennington.— Par- 

re- liament difſolved. — New Parliament ſummon- 

em- ed. 

pri- 

=> GEORGE Fox, after his return from Holland, c HA P. 

nds and viſiting the meetings of his friends in va- VI. 

ier _ Tous parts of England, came to London dur- NY i 

ce. ing the ſitting of the parliament laſt year, and, 17% 

heir found his friends there engaged in freſh ſolicita- citation for 

5 : . - relief 

ge!“ tions to them for relief from proſecutions by the e 

he laws made only againſt popiſh recuſants; which 

par. although they were well known not to be, yet 

(al. ſeveral malicious magiſtrates took the advantage 

15. | © thereof, to proſecute friends with ſeverity upon 

nd. _ theſe ſtatutes. George Fox, upon his arrival, 


nei. Joined theſe friends in their application, but a 
Ates ll ſudden prorogation put a ſtop to their proceed- 
Vor. IL E e ings 
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Cc H A P.ings at that time. When the parliament met a- 


VI. 


gain, George Fox, William Penn, George 


—— Whitehead and others, renewed their applica- 


1678. 


Diſcovery 
of the po- 
piſh plot, 


tion for exempting their friends from the ſevere 
penalties of theſe obſolete laws, which were ne- 
ver intended againſt them; and they conceived 
ſome hopes of relief, many of the members ma- 
nifeſting a tender and compaſſionate regard toward 
them, and a diſpoſition to relieve them, as be- 
ing convinced they ſuffered grievouſly and very 
unjuſtly, and that they were much milrepreſent- 
ed by their adverſaries. 

But the attention of the parliament was ſoon 
called off to a ſubject of greater emergency, or 
ſuch as they looked upon in that light: It was 
about this time a diſcovery was made of that 
called the popiſh plot. When the parliament 
met, they made inquiry into the matter, and vot- 
ed their ſenſe, “ that there was a damnable 
„ helliſh plot contrived and carried on by po- 
* piſh recuſants againſt the life of the king and 
the proteſtant religion.” Whatever objec- 
tions may be advanced to the characters and 
credibility of the witneſſes, as to many circum- 
ſtances of this plot, yet it ſoon appeared that 
whilſt the peaceable ſociety of the Quakers, in 
common with other diſſenters, were perſecuted 
under pretence of being ſeditious, riotous, con- 
trivers of plots in their religious aſſemblies, 
without the leaſt cauſe, and ſubjected to the pe- 
nalties of laws made againſt popiſſi recuſants, 
from whom their principles were moſt remote; 
and while the church (fo called) was raiſing a 
cry of its danger from the increaſe of ſectaries; 
that its real danger aroſe from this party, who, 
under the favour and protection of the court, 
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were meditating, and ſanguine in their hopes, c H A P. 


to re-eſtabliſh themſelves and their religion in 
England in its full power and ſplendor. 
ſenſe of their danger the eſtabliſhed church at 
length began to be awakened; and after a ſeries 
of oppreſſion and perſecution in the exerciſe of 
the power in their hands, which they fondly 
thought they were eſtabliſhing, in the humbling 
of their antagoniſts, they had the mortification 
to find they had been only tools to advance the 
views and hopes of this party, in dividing and 
weakening the proteſtant intereſt ; and upon the 
diſcovery, the moderate part were inclined to 
coaleſce with the diſſenters, in oppoſition to the 
eftabliſhment of popery, when it had like to 
have been too late. 

But the magiſtrates, who were of the high- 
church party, retained their malignity to diſ- 
fenters, until their hands were manacled b 
law. Informers were encouraged to hunt after 
their prey, and the juſtices as ready to convict, 
as they to inform. Proſecutions by the aQs of 
Eliz. for 20l. a month, and the ſeizure of two- 
thirds of the annual rents, were multiplied againſt 
the people called Quakers, as the moſt expedi- 
tious mode of impoveriſhing men of eſtates. 
Advantage was taken of the alarm occaſioned 
by the rumour of the popiſh plot, to encreaſe 
the rigorous perſecution of a people of oppoſite 
principles and conduct; under the ſpecious pre- 
text of the neceſſity, in this ſeaſon of danger, 
to exert additional vigilance in guarding againſt 
ſeditious aſſemblies. And in order to turn the 
tide of the public temper againſt them, and ex- 
poſe them to the reſentment and abuſe of the 
undiſcerning populace, ſome members, whoſe 
| e 2 reſidence 
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reſidence, occupations and manner of life were 


well known, were impriſoned, under a pretend- 


ed ſuſpicion of being papiſts or concealed je- 
ſuits, a character which, at this ſeaſon, was in 
a peculiar manner the object of popular odium 
and averſion. 

Thus, while the nation in general was in 
conſternation at the diſcoveries of the plot, * 
the informers were purſuing their infamous oc- 
cupation, to the great detriment and oppreſ- 
ſion of honeſt men, which gave occaſion to a 
writer of that time, who publiſhed many parti- 
cular inſtances of their management, to remark, 
that, truly the papiſis may laugh becauſe of their 
victory, now they have a law, whereby one pro- 
te/tant fights againſt another. 

Roger Longworth, of Bolton in Lancaſhire, 
occaſionally travelling into Cheſhire, was by two 
officious juſtices ſent to priſon by the following 
mittimus. 


COM. CHESTER 88. 


« Foraſmuch as by reaſon of ſeveral ex- 
* preſſions, which we have, in Holme in the 


county of Cheſter, heard from a ſtrange per- 


* ſon, who calls himſelf Roger Longworth, of 
* Bolton in the county of Lancaſter, we do 
“ fuſpect the ſaid Roger Longworth is a papiſt, 
and thereupon we have tendered unto him 
* the ſaid Roger Longworth the oath of obe- 
** dience and the oath of ſupremacy, both 
** which oaths the ſaid Roger Longworth, be- 
ing above the age of eighteen years, hath 


8 Sewel. : 
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& this day refuſed to take. Theſe are there-cCHap. 
„ fore in his Majeſty's name to command and vi. 
& require you forthwith, upon fight hereof, to WV 
« receive into your cuſtody the body of the 1678: 
„ fazd Roger Longworth, whom we have here- 

„with ſent you, and him therein ſafely keep 

© until the next general quarter ſeſſions of the 


* 


peace to be held in and for this county of 


“ Cheſter, without bail or mainprize. For fo 


doing this ſhall be your warrant. Given un- 


„ der our hads and ſeals at Holme this 20th 
* day of February, Anno rni Caroli fecundi, 


1 &c. triceſimo, Annoq. Dom. 1678-9. 


* THOMAS MANWARING, Bart. 
« TEFFRY SHACKERLY, Knit.” 
* To the Keeper of Cheſter Caſtle.” 


After he had been left in priſon about two Privately 


months he was ſet at liberty by a private or- Aischarged. 
der from the ſaid juſtice Manwaring. 


In Lincolnſhire we meet with a remarkable in- 


ſtance this year, of the light in which the ſpoil 


2 


made under the conventicle act was looked upon 
by many people, in the caſe of Thomas Robin- Suce- e 
ſon of Brant-Bronghron, who was fined by Sir gi 


ment in the 


Chriſtopher Nevill 4ol. for being at a meeting at file of dif- 

Beckingham, by whoſe warrant he had taken from #21244 cat- 
him eighteen of his beſt young ſheep, one pair of 
ſteers, four draught bullocks, and four fat bul- 
locks; worth 441. 118. The four fat bullocks were 
ſold to a butcher, who, hearing on what account. 
they were taken, declined the bargain. Next 
all the ſteers and bullocks were driven to Gran- 


tle. 


tham 


i 
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c H A P. tham market, but no body would buy them; 
VI. again the bullocks were fold for 271. to one 
—— Parker, but when he underſtood, how they 
1678. were come by, he would not be concerned with 
them. Then they drove the beaits to Lincoln, 
but could find no chapman, for the people, el- 
teeming them the ſpoil of conſcience, would 
not buy them. At length the conſtable drove 
them all to Sir Chriſtopher Nevill, by whoſe 
warrant they were taken, who, finding no pur- 
chaſer, and being unwilling to take them him- 
ſelf, reſtored them to the owner; for although 
he might think himſelf obliged by the duty of 
his oftice, and to avoid the penalty, to execute 
the law, he appears different from many other 
juſtices of this age, to have been a man of too 
much honour, to ſeek his own. advantage by the 
loſs of his neighbours. The chief promoter of 
this prolecution was John Chapple, prieſt of 
Brant-Broughton, who perceiving the conitable 
not forward in making diſtreſſes, and breaking 
up meetings, /ent him the before recited menacing 

letter*. | 
Remark By ſuch means the pariſh officers were ſome- 
upon the times impelled to a& againſt their inclination, 
of prieſts. the prieſts exciting the juſtices to punith by fines 
and impriſonment for neglect of duty, ſuch of 
them whoſe moderation and humanity rendered 
them reluctant to proſecute or plunder their con- 
ſcientious neighbours. The repeated inſtances 
of ſuch buſy interference of prieſts, in promot- 
ing the execution of theſe penal laws, leave no 
room to doubt, that, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours uſed to exculpate the church, by 


See note, page 302. 
throwing 
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throwing the odium of thoſe perſecuting laws c HAP. 


on the parliament, who enacted them, the clergy 


were deeply concerned, both in the promotion — 


of theſe laws, and the ſevere execution there- 


of. 


$4 . . 1679. 
In this year Iſaac Pennington, of Chalfont in ee gp 
Buckinghamſhire, an honorable, uſeful and vir- ae Pen- 


tuous member of this ſociety, departed this life. 
He was the eldeſt ſon of Alderman Pennington 


of London, a noted member of the long parlia- 


ment, who! was nominated (but never fat) a- 
mongſt the King's judges. And being heir to a 
a fair inheritance, his education was ſuited to 
his quality and expectations in lite, having all 
the advantages which the ſchvols and univerſities 
of his own country attorded him; and by his 
ſtation in life at that time had the additional ad- 
vantage of improving himſelf in the converſation 
of ſome of the moſt knowing and moſt conſi- 
derable men of the age: His natural abilities 
enabled him to avail himſelf of theſe advantages 
being a man of quick apprchenſion, an acute 
genius, ſound judgment and good underſtand- 
ing. His diſpoſition was mild and affable, free 
from pride and affectation; his common conver- 
lation cheerful but guarded ; ; equally diveſted of 
moroſeneſs and levity; tempering caſy affe bility 


_ with ſerious gravity, he was no lels pleaſing in the 


manner, than inſtructive in the matter, of his 
diſcourſe. 

His father's ſtation in public employments, 
and his rank in life, opencd him a fair proſpect 
of worldly greatneſs, it his views had been turn- 
ed that way; but aCtuated by higher and nobler 


confiderations, he was induced to relinquiſh the 


ſhort-lived glories of this world, as unworthy to 
engage 
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HISTORY or THR 


engage the principal attention of man born to 
immortality : He ſteadfaſtly believed in a future 


Wa ſtate; was early impreſſed with a lively concep- 


1679. 


ifaac Pen- 
nington's 
own ac- 
count from 
T. 21 
teſtimony. 


tion of the value of everlaſting happineſs there- 
in, and early engaged in the arduous purſuit 
thereof. With Motes he choſe rather to ſuffer 
affliction with the Lord's people, than enjoy the 
pleaſures of ſin for a ſeaſon. 

For from his childhood he was religioufly in- 
clined, and incited in heart to a diligent ſearch 
after the way to ſalvation. He prayed for what 
he felt he wanted : He was frequent in reading 
the ſcriptures, and faithful in practiſing, what 
thereby was manifeſted to his underſtanding, as 
the way he was ſeeking after, notwithſtanding 
he met with much reproach, oppoſition and 
other trials; for he became the wonder of his 
kindred and familiars for his awful frame of 
mind, and his retired life; he much declining 
company that might interrupt his meditations 
and ſerious attention to the great concern of his 
ſoul's well-being : Yet he found peace and ac- 
ceptance in a life and practice of fincerity, ac- 
cording to that degree of knowledge of the 
divine will, which he had attained unto. 


But in reading the ſcriptures he perceived in 
himſelf, and the generality of profeſſed chrif- 


tians, a great falling ſhort of the power, ex- 
perience and ſpiritual attainments, the ſcriptures 
teſtified to have been acquired in former times; 
ſo that the religion of that age, although high in 
profeſſion, appeared to him (for the moit part) 
but a talk, in compariſon of what was enjoyed, 
ago and hved in by the primitive be- 
ievers. h 
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Under this view he was led to feparate him- H a r. 
ſelf from the public worſhip he had uſually fre- VI. 
que”ted, and join a ſelect ſociety, amongſt whom 
he found a good degree of ſincerity, and di- 1679. 
vine help near them in many caſes; but, he 
writes, there was ſomething wanting, and that 
they fell into a miſtake; for that whilſt they 
ſhould have preſſed forward into the ſpirit and 
power of godlineſs, they ran too much outward 
into the letter and form; in conſequence whereof 
they became darkened in their minds, and con- 
fuſion and a diſſolution ſucceeded. 

Being now left alone, and connected with no 
viſible ſociety, in a ſtate of darkneſs and uncer- 
tainty, he fell under great trouble of mind for 
a long ſeaſon, ſecretly mourning and praying to 
the Lord night and day. At laſt he met with 
ſome of the writings of the people called Qua- 
kers, which he cait a flight eye over, and threw 
aſide with diſdain, as falling very ſhort of that 
wiſdom with which, he apprehended, the living 
faith, he was ſearching after would be attended. 

At ſome diſtance of time he had the opportunity lh Pen- 
of converſing with ſome of them; and although manuſcripe, 
(to uſe his own expreſſions) they reached the life u 
of God in him, which life anſwered their dif- tetimooy. 
courſe, and engaged his affectionate regard to- 

ward them, yet he ſeemed to have that advan- 

tage over them in the power of reaſoning, and 
ſuperiority of underſtanding, that he could not 

but view them in a contemptuous light, as a 

poor, weak and deſpicable generation, that had 

ſome ſmatterings of truth in them, and ſome ho- 

neſt defires towards God, but very far off from 

the tull underſtanding of his way and will. 


After 
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teſtimony, 
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After a conſiderable time of ſolitude, being 


invited to a meeting of this people at John 


Crook's in Bedfordſhire, he went with a fixed 
diſpoſition and deſire of heart to receive nothing 
as truth, which was not of God, nor withſtand 
any thing which was. George Fox was at that 
meeting, who ſpoke ſo clearly to his ſtate, in 
expounding the myſtery of iniquity, and the 
goſpel of peace and ſalvation, and with ſuch 
energy, as gained his full aſſent; and from that 
time forward he joined the people called Quakers 
in ſociety, wherein for a ſeaſon he under- 
went great ſpiritual conflict, and much outward 
oppoſition and reproach from his father, his re- 
lations, the people and powers of the world ; 

yet through the virtue of that religion which 
he poſſeſſed, he was ſtrengthened to retain his 
love and affection to them under all that he 


ſuffered from them. - 


It was in the year 1658 that he joined in com- 
munity with this ſociety, and being well prepar- 
ed by the religious exerciſes he had paſſed 
through, previous to his convincement, as well 
as after, he ſoon became a very eminent and ſer- 
viceable member therein. His piety was mani— 
teſted in his humble and reverent adoration of 
God, and circumſpect converſation, as in his 
preſence ; ; his benevolence and chriſtian charity, 
in his diligence in viſiting and adminiſtring to 
the diſtreſſed and afflicted in body or mind; his 
hoſpitality in opening his heart and houſe for the 
reception of the meſſengers of peace and for the 
religious meetings of his friends. Through his 
miniſtry many were converted to the truth he 
had received, and many confirmed in it, his 
preaching being with divine authority, in the de- 

monſtration 
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monſtration of the ſpirit and of power. He was nt A v. 


manifeſtly endowed with the apoſtolic qualifi- 


VI, 


cation of a biſhop, given to hoſpitality, apt o — 


teach. 

His conduct and converſation were a ſeal to 
his miniſtry, being an excellent pattern of piety, 
virtue and the ſtricteſt morality, in every rela- 
tion and circumſtance of life. In his own family 
he ruled well, and maintained his authority, not 
by auſterity, to which his mild temper was 
averſe, but by an example of gravity, ſteadi- 
neſs and circumſpection of life, joined to ſeaſon- 
able inſtructions and affecting exhortations to 

odlineſs in the meekneſs of wiſdom. He was 
a moſt affectionate huſband ; a careful and ten- 
der father; a mild and gentle maſter ; a ſincere 
and faithful friend; compaſſionate and liberal to 
the poor; and affable and kindly diſpoſed to all 
he converſed with; ready to do good to all men, 
and careful to injure none. | 

In this age, when virtue without conformity 
was treated as a crime, neither his rank in life, 
the benevolence of his diſpoſition, the integrity 
of his heart, the inculpable innocence of his 
demeanour, nor the univerſal eſteem of his cha- 
racter, had ſufficient merit with thoſe in whoſe 
hands the power was lodged, to exempt him 
from the ſuſlerings attendant upon the profeſſion 
he made. His impriſonments were many, and 


ſome of them long and ſevere, which he bore 


with great firmneſs and ſerenity, being ſupport- 
ed by the teſtimony of an approving heart, 


and the conſciouſneſs of ſuffering in a good 
cauſe. | 


His 


1679. 
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His firſt impriſonment was in Ayleſbury jail, 
in the ycar 1661 and 1662, being committed 
from a meeting in his own houſe, where he was 
confined ſeventeen weeks, moſtly in winter, in 
a cold and very incommodious room, without a 
chimney ; from which hard uſage his tender 
body contracted a diſtemper, fo violent, that for 
ſeveral weeks alter he was not able to turn in 
his bed. 

His ſecond impriſonment was in the ſame 
jail, for the like cauſe, viz. meeting with his 
friends for divine worſhip, where he was again 
detained a priſoner about the fame ſpace of 
time. 

He was next impriſoned with ſundry other 
friends upon an occaſion, which gives us a re- 
newed inſtance of the arbitrary temper, and il- 
legal exertion of power of many of the juſtices 
of this age. A friend of Amerſham- being to 
be buried, ſeveral friends and others of the 
neighbourhood aſſembled, as uſual, to attend 
the funeral. It happened that one Ambroſe Ben- 
net, a juſtice of peace, accidentally riding through 
the town, and hearing of this funeral, alighted 
and ſtaid until the corpſe was carrying to the 
grave with the company attending it in a peace- 
able and ſolid manner, becoming the occaſion. 
Upon which he ruſhed out of the inn, attended 
by ſome conſtables and rude people, whom he 
had gathered about him, and having his ſword 
drawn in his hand, itruck one of the foremoſt 
of the bearers with it, commanding them to ſet 
down the coſfin; but they not being forward to 
comply with an order, for which he had no legal 
authority, as they were in no unlawful. act; 
he violently puthed it off their ſhoulders into 

the 
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the ſtreet, and there leit it to the annoyance c HAP. 


Pk all paſſengers until the evening, when it was 
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forcibly taken from the widow, and buried i 


the unconſecrated part of the churchyard, as it 


is termed. 

Immediately after he had thrown down the 
coffin he ordered the conſtables and rabble to 
apprehend the company, whereupon they drag- 
ged or drove ſeveral of them to the inn: Then 
ſending for another juſtice to join him, they 
picked out ten of them, of which number Iſaac 
Pennington was one, and committed them to 
Ayleſbury jail, though the juſtices or prifoners 
could hardly tell for what. 


1679. 


Here they were detained until the aſſizes, dur- Thomas 


ton, who being a moroſe paſſionate man, treated 
them with rude and reviling language; but 


vould neither hear them nor their cauſe, referring 


their caſe to the juſtices who committed them, 


who after the aſſizes ſent for them to their inn, 
and committed them again to priſon for one 
month, on the act of baniſhment. 


He had ſcarce enjoyed his liberty more than 


a month when he was taken out of his own houſe 
in a. manner even more arbicrary and ground- 
leſs than before, by military force. 
dier, without any other warrant than what he 


A rude ſol- 


carried in his ſcabbard, took him before Sir Phi- 
lip Palmer, one of the deputy lieutenants of the 
county, who ſent bim with a guard of ſoldiers 


to Ayleſbury jail, with a very unuſual kind of 


mittimus, importing that he jailer Should receive 
end keep him in ſafe cuſtody during the PLEA- 
$URE Or THE EARL OF BRIDGEWATER. This 
Earl of Bridgewater had very cauſeleſsly im- 
5 bibed 


ing which they were brought before judge Mor- 1 


446 
c HA. bibed a particular antipathy to this inoffenſive 


VI. 
| 
1679. 


HISTORY or rr 


man, to that degree, that although it was the 
year of the plague, which had reached that 
town, and the jail was ſuppoſed to be infected, he 
could not be prevailed upon, by the interceſſion 
of a perſon of conſiderable rank and authority 
in the county, to permit him to remove to ano- 
ther houſe in the town, until the jail was free 
from infection: Afterwards a priſoner dying in 
the jail of the plague, the jailer's wife, in the 
abſence of her huſband, gave him liberty to re- 
move into another houſe. At laſt, by the inter- 
poſition of the Earl of Ancram, he was diſcharg- 
ed, alter ſuffering an impriſonment of three 
quarters of a year, at the apparent hazard of his 
e. 

But before the end of a month another party 
of ſoldiers from the ſaid Philip Palmer, as re- 
ported, by order of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
came to his houſe, ſeized him in bed, and car- 
ried him to the ſame jail again, where without 
any apparent cauſe, or any offence objected to 
him, he was impriſoned in rooms ſo damp and 
unhealthy as greatly endangered his lite, throw- 
ing him into a dutemper in which he lay weak 
feveral months. During his long confinement 
he was never called for at the ſeſſions or aſſize, 
but by ſome illegal means returned on the ca- 
lendar to remain in priſon. At length being re- 
moved by Habeas Corpus to the King's Bench 
Bar, when he appeared there, and no cauſe of 
his impriſonment appearing, the court releaſci 
him in 1668, with plain indications of ſurprize, 
that a man ſhould be impriſoned, and ſo long 
kept in priſon, for nothing. 
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R Laſt of all he was impriſoned at Reading in Har. 
; 1670. In the exerciſe of chriſtian charity and VI. 

t fraternal ſympathy, he had come thither to viſit 
» his friends in priſon there; and report of his 1679. 
1 
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viſit being made to that rigid and implacable 
magiſtrate Sir William Armourer, he cauſed him 
i to be brought before him, and committed him 
to priſon, in company with his friends, whom 


— — — —̃ n 
| — — as. 4... 


. he came to viſit. N . 

1 Here he continued a priſoner a year and three 1 

. quarters, being condemned in a ſentence of pre- 101 

. munire, under which he lay, it is probable, un- 11 

„ii releaſed by the king's letters patent in the year . 

e 1672. 0 

I Being through divine aſſiſtance preſerved ſtead- T1 
| faſt in the faith, through all his trials, inward 9 i | 

7 and outward, in a life and converſation blameleſs | 8 | 

. among men, and in the faithful diſcharge of a 1 

r | good conſcience in the ſight of God, by a long | 

. life of virtue and piety, he was well prepared 

at | for his diſſolution, which happened on the 8th 

10 of the 8th month, 1679, in the ſixty third year 

4 | of his age, at Goodneſtone Court in Kent, be- 

v. ing a farm belonging to his wife, Where he 

k 1 was taken ill of a ſharp and painful diſtemper, 

{a which terminated his exiſtence in the body: 

e, But the anguiſh of his bodily pain gave no ſhock 

a. do his internal peace, fo well eſtabliſhed before; 

e. he died, as he lived, in the faith that overcomes 

ch tbe world. His body was conveyed to London, 

tand from thence to his houſe in Buckingham- 

1; fhire; from whence his funeral was attended by 

m_ = great number of his friends and neighbours, 

ng whoſe affectionate eſteem, on account of his in- 


nocent and virtuous demeanour, he had gene- 
rally engaged. 
alt : The 
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CHAP. The jealouſies and miſtruſts which the par- 
VI. lament, with the reſt of the nation, had im- 
Y—— bibed, of the meaſures and deſigns of the court, 
1679- from the time of the confederacy with France, 
which had been encreaſing ever fince, were well- 

nigh blown into a flame, by their enquiry into, 

and the evidence they received, of the popiſh 

plot. They paſſed a new teſt act this year, diſ- 

abling all perſons of that religion from fitting in 

either houſe of parliament. The Duke of York 

with difficulty got himſelf exempted ; but their 


fears of popery had made ſuch impreſſions on | 


the minds of the parliament, that they conceiv- 
Parliament ed a defign to exclude the Duke from ſucceſſion 


diſſol d at- * . . 
ter ſitting. to the crown, as being a papiſt ; upon this ac- 


eighteen count and their ſucceeding ſteps in the profecu- 


years, 


tion of Danby, the king finding the oppoſition 
in the two houſes was grown too ſtrong for con- 
troul, prorogued the parliament, and afterwards 
diſſolved it, near eighteen years after it was 
choſen. | 

New pare - A HEW parliament was ſummoned to meet 
vours to influence the elections, but the temper 
of the times defeated his utmoſt efforts. The 
fears of popery ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed the peo- 
ple, and the jealouſy of the king and duke's 


early this year. The king exerted his endea- | 


0 


having a deſign to introduce it, that they thought 
the ſafety of the nation depended upon the elec- 


tion of a parliament that would have ſpirit and 
abilities to counteract ſuch pernicious pro- 
jects. The preibyterians were ſtill numerous 
in the corporations, and are repreſented to have 


«h . 
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been very active in conjunction wich the anti- 
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courtiers, in turning the elections againſt the HAP. 
court intereſt, This conduct ſeems to have en- v1. 
21 b creaſed the king's diſguſt againſt them and the dif. Www 
» | © ſenters in general, and to have ſharpened the ex- 1679. 
- ccution of the penal laws. The new parliament 
* proceeded in the deſign of excluding the Duke 

h of York from the crown; the king propoſed 
— 4 expedients to moderate their warmth, by of- 

fering to agree to almoſt any reſtrictions but 
K * altering the ſucceſſion. The commons, not to 
be ſatisfied with any expedients ſhort of a to- 
tal excluſion, paſſed a bill for that purpoſe, 
which the lords rejected by a conſiderable ma- 
jority; the bench of biſhops, leſs afraid of po- 
pery, which dignified their order, than of the preſ- 
bytery, which rejected it entirely, were moſt of 
them on the fide of the court. 
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Prie/ts of Aberdeen endeavour to ftir up Per- 


ſecution in wvain.—Alexander Stein and John 
Meſſer convinced. — New Efforts of the Prieſts 


to ſtir up Perſecution.—T he King's Declaration 


of Indulgence ſtops their Proceedings. Account 
of Alexander Jaffray.—Public Diſpute at Aber- 


deen.— Advantage taken of an Order of Coun- 


cil to impriſon Friends. The Priſoners called 


before the Commiſſumers.—T heir Defence.— 
Several fined one quarter of their valued E, 
 tates—Others in different Sums of Money. 


CHA e ln E prieſts of Aberdeen, whoſe repeated 
VII. attempts to ſtir up the magiſtrates to perſecute 
the Quakers, had been, by the moderation of 

1671. . 
prieſis of the latter, moſtly fruſtrated, continued their 
Aberdeen virulent endeavours to excite the civil power to 
kay ra proceed againſt them with rigour ; but had ſtill 
perſecution the mortification to meet with a diſappointment 
* of their aim and wiſhes. For upon the coming 
of the judges to Aberdeen in their circuit, the 

prieſt Meldrum, of whoſe inimical a hee x 

| thus 
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this people ſeveral inſtances are already related, c H a Þ 
in his ſermon before the judges, at the opening VII. 
of the court, repreſented them, in his uſual —v— 
manner, as a moſt dangerous and pernicious ſed, 1671. 
endeavouring to prepoſſeſs the judges, and ex- 

cite them to exerciſe the utmoſt ſeverity againſt 

them. Not fatisfied with this, he, in company 

with his colleague, John Menzies, waited upon 

the judges at their chambers, where they met 

with the biſhop, to them they complained that 

the magiſtrates of Aberdeen had ſeveral times 

broke up the Or meetings, had impriſoned, 

fined and even baniſhed ſome of them ; and yet 

were not able to ſuppreſs them. Upon which 

the judges aſking, © What they would have them 

„ do farther?” Menzies made a propoſal fo 

cruel, that the biſhop was aſhamed, and the 
judges would return no anſwer. And when 

ſome of the ſaid people, who were cited, did 
appear before them, they declined paſſing any ſen- 

tence concerning them, or to give any countenance 

to the purpoſes or deſigns of the prieſts, which 

they clearly ſaw to be malicious. 

When Alexander Skein, together with John Alexander 
Meſſer, who was convinced about the ſame John Rick 
time, left the communion of their church, the {er covvine- 
four prieſts of Aberdeen were greatly alarmed, occaloned 
inſomuch that upon their joint ſolicitations the _— 
biſhop convened a ſub-ſynod, who met ſhortly pricts to 
after, and drew up an addreſs to the king's coun- er- 
cil at Edinburgh, and ſent two of their number 


to preſent it, petitioning the council 1% late foie 


| effeual courſe to curb and rid the land of the 
* Luakers, who were encreaſing among them. The 
- deputies from the ſynod ſpared not their utmoſt 
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VII. 


9 


1671. 


The king's 
declaration 
of indul- 
gence ſtops 
their pro- 


ceedings. 


HIS TON Tren 


c H A P.endeavours to obtain ſome freſh order from the 


council againſt the Quakers, but met with freſh 
diſappointment, the council only referring them 
to a precedent act of parliament which ordained 
that all, who withdrew from their pariſh 


6“ church, be admoniſhed by the preachers before 
cc 


cc 


firſt days abſence they be fined one eighth 
of their valued rents.” Returning to Aber. 
deen, theſe deputies reported the iſſue of their 
application to the town-council, upon hearing of | 


cc 


which the provoſt made this remark, « What 
„ ſignifies all this? we had this belore: : Take 
“ you care to do your own work, and we ſhall | 


« o ours.” Two of them, George Meldrum 


and David Lyall, therefore immediately tet about 


their part of bringing this act into force againſt 


this people, and were buſily engaged in per. 
forming 
houſe, when the king's declaration of indulgence 
to all non-confermiſts in 1672 reached Aber. 
deen, and put a ſtop to ter proceedings at that 
time. 


The ſaid declaration of indulgence came very 


ſeaſonably to prevent the execution of an ad 
of council, which the prieſts had prevailed upon 
the magiltrates of Aberdeen to paſs, by whick 
they had reſolved “ that no 
* made a burgeſs or freeman of that city,“ and 
that © wholoever received a 
* houſe without leave of the magiſtrate ſhould 
«© be fined 58s. And that if any perſon ſhoulc 


& let an houſe for Quakers, either to meet or 


“ dwell in, he ſhould be fined five hundred 


„ Scoiiith marks.“ 


Abou 


Quaker fhould be 


uaker into his} 
| 


92 


two ſuſlicient witneſſes, and then after three 


their monitory office from houſe to 
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About the ſame time the Quakers in this c it 4 v. 
kingdom received relief from tutfering, in a 
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VII. 


caſe wherein their brethren in other parts were 


greatly expoſed thereto, it having been the 
ſettled cuſtom and legal practice in that nation, 
in ſuing for a debt, where proof failed, to put 
the defendant to clear himſelf upon oath ; This 
cuſtom expoſed the Quakers, who could not 
{wear in any caſe, to be made a prey by ill de- 
ſigning perſons proſecuting them frequently for 
unjuſt claims. The judges, perceiving the ad- 
vantage this conſcientious ſcruple gave their an- 
tagoniſts in ſuch ſuits, regarding their caſe with 
the equity becoming their ſtation, humancly de- 
termined that a ſimple declaration of the truth 
ſhould be accepted from that people in ſuch 
cauſes. | : 
The prieſts of Aberdeen, diſappointed in 
their vindictive endeavours againſt the living, 
vented their ſenſeleſs indignation againſt the 
dead, By their influence on the magiſtrates, 
they procured the demoliſhing the walls of a 
burying ground, which the people called Qua- 
kers had purchaſed with their own moncy, and 
wherein a child had been buried a few days 
before. The body of this child, after three 
days interment, by order of the provoſt and 
bailiffs, was taken out of the ground, carried to 
a village called Futtie, and interred there. Put 
an idle rumour being raiſed among filly people, 
as if the Quakers had impoſed upon the magi- 
ſtrates, by taking out the child's body, and fill- 
ing the coffin with ſomething elſe, they ordered 


the coffin to be broken open, and the child's 


body, though ſo long dead, was obſerved to 


bleed. A wonderful buſineſs truly to engage 
the 


1671. 


1672. 
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CHAP. the attention of magiſtracy! as it little im- 
VII. ported to the preſervation of peace or the pub. 
— lic where the remains of an innocent child was 


I 672. 


1673. 


laid. They nevertheleſs continued this unmean- 
ing and offenſive practice of removing every 
body that was interred, until a repreſentation 
ben made to the king s council, a private 
check was given thereto, by which a ſtop was 
put to this uncommon inhumanity, and the 


dead bodies ſuffered to lie undiſturbed. 


Notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the 
prieſts to ſuppreſs the growth of this riſing ſo- 
ciety, and to excite the civil power to rigorous 
meaſures againſt them, to the repeated diſap- 
pointments of their deſires, they had the addi- 
tional mortification to fee ſeveral more of their 
hearers falling off from them, and encreaſing 
the number of this hated ſociety. For about 
the beginning of this year Andrew Jaffray and 
ſeveral others of Aberdeen and parts adjacent, 
being convinced of this people's principles, join- 
ed themſelves to their fociety. This freſh provo- 
cation incited the prieſts to renew their attempts 
to ſubject them to perſecution ; by their inſtiga- 
tions the provoſt and other magiſtrates came to 
the meeting on the 6th of the 3d month, and 
took the names of all preſent, both men and 
women, ſending a liſt thereof by William Gor- 
don, their agent, to the king's council. He ex- 
ecuted his commiſſion with the utmoſt affidu- 
ity. But ſhortly after he went from Aberdeen 
to Leith to hear a ſermon, in the time where- 
of he was neceſſitated to go out, and at the end 
thereof was found dead. 


Upon 


n 
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Upon the ſolicitations of the ſaid William c H a p. 


Gordon, the council ſent a ſummons by a meſ- 
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ſenger to nineteen of the faid people to appear 


before them, and fined them; the ſeveral fines 
being aſſigned to one Hugh Neilſon, an apothe- 
cary in Edinburgh, while he was buſy in a pro- 
ceſs at law for the recovery thereof, a proclama- 
tion was iſſued by the king's commiſſioners and 
council, remitting all penalties or fines for non- 
conformity, except ſuch as were already paid or 
ſecured. This cleared the Quakers, for their 
principle prevented them from paying their fines, 
or in any manner compounding for them. Thus 


the malicious attempts of their adverſaries were 


{till fruſtrated. 

The magiſtrates notwithſtanding continued 
their application to the council ; and the prieſts 
ſtrenuouſly ſolicited Archbiſhop Sharp's patro- 
nage; alledging that the . ſchiſm was 
e prejudicial to the intereſt of the church, and 
«* that by uſing a ſeparate burying place they 
“prevented the payment of the fees cuſtomary 
on theſe occaſions.” But this complaint, when 
laid before the council, was effectually obviated 
by the repreſentation of the ſaid people, con- 
cerning the inhuman practice of their adverſa- 
ries in taking the dead bodies out of their graves, 
as before related. The council, upon hearing 
both ſides, did not think proper to interpoſe 
their authority in this caſe ; ſo the prieſts were 
diſmiſſed, and returned home again, without at- 
taining their purpoſe. 

This year died Alexander Jaffray of Kingſ- 
well, who was born in the city of Aberdeen, 
where he became in proceſs of time a citizen of 


the firſt rank; ſerved the office of chief magi- 
ſtrate 


1673. 
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c H AP. ſtrate and was one of the commiſſioners deputed 


VII. 


to treat with Charles II. at Breda in Holland in 


—— 1650. Being religiouſly inclined from his youth, 


1673. 
Piety pro- 


moted. 


he early in life departed from the religion of 
his education, and joined in fellowſhip with the 
preſbyterians from conſcientious motives; but 
obſerving the difference of their conduct, when 
they had wreſted the government into their own 
hands, from what it appeared to him when he 
firl. joined with them, that inſtead of that ap- 
arent humilicy and deteſtation of perſecution, 
which they ſeemed to diſcover while ſuffering 
under it from the former powers, they in their 
turn allo betrayed a ſpirit of arrogance, rigid- 
neſs and intolerance towards others, in the ex- 
erciſe of the power they had got into their 
hands; from the like conſcientious motive he 
left them, and went over to the independents ; 
but their ambition, their eager grafping at pow- 
er, and abuſing it, betraying the inſincerity of 
their ſpecious profeſſion of purity in rel: gion, 
gave him ſuch diſguſt that he left them allo. 
And thus diſcovering, in the various profeſſions, 
more of the plauſible appearance, than the rea- 
lity of pure religion, he detached himſelf for 
ſome years from joining in any religious ſociety, 
walking alone in ſolitary anxiety, until he heard 
of a people newly raiſed up in England, who 
preached up the light, grace and good ſpirit of 
Chriſt in their own hearts, as the moſt certain 
teacher and leader into all truth, the tidings 
whereof gave him great joy. And after delibe- 


rate enquiry concerning the tenets and manner 


of life of this people, he felt his heart much 
poſſeſſed with ſentiments in their fayour, 


In 
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Dewſbury, by means of whoſe miniſtry and 


converſation, being more fully ſatisfied that the ——w— 


practice of this people correſponded with their 
prozeſton, as their principles did with truth, he 
joined them in ſociety, which nothing ſhort of 
real conviction of the rectitude of their princi- 
ples and practice, and a perſuaſion of duty could 
have prevailed with him to do, in a time and 
place where he was held in high repute and el- 
teem, and this people in as great contempt and 
(through miſrepreſentation) in diſrepute. 80 
that in joining them his ſincerity was put to a ſe- 
vere trial, it being a crols even as bitter as 
death: Yet for the preſerving inviolate the te! 
timony of a good conſcience, he was indued 
with {fortitude to relinquiſh his power, honour 
and repute, poſſeſſions of hit eitimation a- 
mongſt men, for iufterings, contempt and per- 
ſecution, in order to embrace truth, and pro- 
cure laſting peace to his mind. 

His defeQion from them alarmed and exaſ- 
perated the pricits, who were almoſt inceſſan: 
in their endeavours to excite the magiſtrates to 
exert their authority to repreſs this riling ſect; 
the rank he had betore held in their city, and 
in their eſtimation, did not exempt him from 
his ſhare in the ſufferings to which this people 
was expoſed at that time; but he ſtood faith- 
ful to his teſtimony to the Jaſt, and valiantly 
contended for the truth he profeſſed, in ſundry 
conferences with the biſhop of Aberdeen, and 
the preachers of that city. 

He was taken fick the latter end of the 4th 
month, 1673, and during kis ſickneis expreſied 
* his joy and comiort in that trying ſeaſon, 

| 45 that 
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1675. 
Public diſ- 
pute at 
Aberdeen. 


ISO 1:07: HE 


“ that he had been counted worthy to bear teſ- 
% timony to, and ſuffer for the precious teſti- 
„ mony of Chriſt's inward appearance, by his 
= ugh, grace and good ſpirit, which convinceth 
of fin, and that it was and would be the con- 
„ demnation of many, particularly of the pro- 
e feſſors, that they had ſhighted, deſpiſed and 
“ hated the light, and the witnefles thereunto.“ 
He alſo left this prediction among his friends, 
that a winnowing and trying time was coming 
among them, whereby hypocrites ſhould be dif- 
covered and made manifeſt, but that a faithful 
remnant ſhould be preſerved, and brought 
through the fiery trial. This was judged to 
be plainly verified in the ſufferings, which with- 
in three years happened to the ſaid people at 
Aberdeen. He fignified that the ſting of death 
was taken away; being, through his mercy 
who loved him, made ealy to him, as a defira- 
ble pailage to a better ſtate: A little before his 
eparture, his expreſſions and the comfortable 
trame of his mind, expreſſive of his lively hope, 
under the feeling of divine goodneſs, owning 
and ſupporting him in his lait moments, greatly 
affected thoſe who were preſent, and ſoon, by a 
very eaſy paſſage, he was removed out of this 
life, and laid down his head in full aflurance of 
a glorious immortality. e 
On the 14th of the 2d month, 1675, a pub- 
lic diſpute was held at Aberdeen between Ro- 
bert Barclay and George Keith on one part, 
and ſome ſtudents of divinity, fo called, on the 
other: The occaſion whereot was this, Robert 
Barclay, in order to reſcue the ſociety, of which 
he was become a member, from the odium un- 
der which they lay, through miſrepreſentations 


of 


P 
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of their principles from the pulpits, as errone- c H Ap. 
ous and heretical, publiſhed his Theſes, which VII. 
were the groundwork of his apology, giving a 
brief and plain account of the principles of the 1675. 
ſaid people, that the public might have a fair 
opportunity of conſidering thoſe principles can- 

didly in themſelves, and not under the veil of 
miſrepreſentation, in which they were dreſſed 

by adverſaries; at the end of which he made a 
propoſal, offering to defend theſe principles in 

thoſe places, where they had been ſo miſrepre- 
ſented, and againſt thoſe perſons who had ſo 

often traiuced them. But none of theſe, viz. 

the public preachers, chooſing to accept the pro- 

poſal, as beneath them to concern themſelves 
therein, that is, by a ſober and fair diſcuſſion of 

theſe principles to inform themſelves what they 

really were, although it was not beneath them to 
miſrepreſent them unknown, and vilify thoſe who 
profeſſed them behind their backs, where they 
could have no proper opportunity to vindicate 
themſelves. Therefore this method ſeems to 

have been pitched upon, to {ele& ſome from a- 

mong the ſtudents, to take up the cauſe, as of 
themſelves, that if the Quakers ſhould have the 
advantage, the conſequence would be immaterial, 

in a conteſt with young men. The Quakers 

were under no obligation to join iſſue with theſe 
youths, as it was not to them, but to the public 
preachers, who propagated the miſrepreſenta- 
tions, the propoſal was made. But as they were 

not afraid of meeting the greateſt and ableſt of 

their preachers, ſo the truth, they thought, led 

them not to deſpiſe any, who might be inclined 

to treat with them on the reaſon of their hope, 

with the ſobriety becoming the ſeriouſneſs of the 


ſubject. 
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c A P. ſubject. The diſpute was accordingly held; but 


VII. 
— mm 
1675. 


16 


6. 


terminated, as ſuch diiputes generally do, in 
tumult and diſorder, the ſtudents handling ſe- 
rious ſubjects with unbecoming levity, and vainly 
triumphing in a victory they had not obtained; 
but having numbers on their fide, uſed clamour 
and perional abuſe, by wounding them with clods 
and {toncs, arguments too hard for them to with- 
ſtand, finiſhed the debate for that time. But 
the reſult proved on which fide the advantage 
lay, for four of the ſtudents preſent, but not 
diſputants, were at that time ſo fully convinced 
of the reaſonableneſs of the Quakers principles, 
that they joined them in ſociety. 

*The council at Edinburgh having iſſued a 
declaration, reinforcing former acts of parliament 


* The Duke of Landerdale, one of Charless minifters 
diltinguiſhed by the name of The Cabal, a man repreſented as 
tyrannical, vindictive and unplacable, was at this time veſt- 
ed with the character and the power of king's commiſ- 
ſioner, in which capacity he conducted himſelf with arbi- 
trary iway, and influenced the parliament to paſs two acts, 
which were of the utmoſt conſequence to the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the kingdom. By the one, it was declared, 


that the ſettling all things with regard to the externa! go- 


vernment in the church was in the crown. That whatever 
related to eccleſiaſtical meetings, matters and perſons, were 
to be ordered according to ſuch directions, as the king ſliould 
ſend to his privy council: And that theſe being publithed by 
them ſhould have the force of laws. The other act related 
to the militia. Lauderdale by degrees became abſolute mi- 
niſter in Scotlard, and in 1670 had a fevere law enacted a- 
gainſt conventicles. Ruinous fines were impoſed both on the 
preachers and hearers in meetings held in houſes ; but field 
conventicies were ſubjected to the penalty of death and 
confilcation of goods. It is to be obſerved by theſe conven- 
ticles were principally meant the covenanters, and that the 
Quakers (who were an inconſiderable number) did not eſ- 
tæem themſelves included. Hume, 


againſt 
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againſt conventicles, and recommended the ex- H a p. 
ecution to the ſheriſfs and magiſtrates of cor- VII. 
porations, although the proclamation was e- 
preſsly relative to ſuch as were outlawed by the, 1679. 
council; yet the prieſts and rulers of Aberdeen yrates ef 
made an handle thereof to opprels the Quakers, adden, 
whom they well knew to be none of the per- tage of an 
ſons intended therein. So raſh and precipitate e 
was their malice, that as ſoon as they had in- impriten 
formation of the council's declaration they had jp 
not patience to wait for the regular notification 
thereof; but before it came into their hands, or 
was proclaimed at Aberdeen, they took from 
the meeting there, on the 12th of the month 
called March, twelve of the members, and com- 
mitted them to priton in the new Tolbooth; and 
continued the like pradlice from time to time 
afterwards for the ſpace of two months, by 
which time they had encreaſed the number of 
priſoners to thirty-four. | 

After ſome time the priſoners received a ſum- The pri- 
mons to appear before the Earl of Arrol, the * ee 
Earl Marſhal, and Sir John Keith, three of the commiti- 
privy council appointed commiſſioners to put 
in execution the ads of parliament made againſt 
the Keeping conventicles, before whom being 
called accordingly, a long hbel was exhibited 
againſt them, reciting the heads of the ads of 
the parliament convened the 18th of June 1670 
againſt conventicles and withdrawing from the 
public worſhip. The libel being read, was to 
be enforced by Patrick Hay (the only lawyer 
who could be procured to plead againſt them) 
but his oratory failing him, his plea was contin- 
ed to this brief query, who gave you leave to 

preach ? 
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c H A P.preach? which, for want of pertinent matter, he 


VII, 


1676. 


Priſoners, 


defence. 


repeated ſeveral times over. 

The witneſſes produced againſt the priſoners 
were partly divinity ſtudents of Aberdeen, who 
came to their meetings on purpoſe to inform a- 
gainſt them, and partly the magiſtrates who 
took them into cuſtody. Againſt both theſe 
David Barclay objected, as inſufficient evidence; 
the former as parties in the crime, and as having 
maniteſted themſelves to be prejudiced perſons 
by a late publication, wherein they had malici- 
ouſly and unjuſtly accuſed them of blaſphemy 
and treaſon ; and the latter as being thole who 
put the law in execution, and therefore ought 
not to be accuſers in the fame cauſe. The com- 
miſſioners however over- ruled theſe objections, 
and accepted the evidence of thoſe witneſſes. 

The priſoners in conſequence exhibited their 
defence in writing to the court; ſignifying that 
they apprehended themſelves not to be compre- 
hended in the acts recited in the libel, as not 
falling under the deſcription of thoſe intended 
by the act; the reaſon aſſigned for which being 
to prevent ſedition and rebellion, and for that 
part which prohibits field conventicles, becauſe 
they are termed a rendezvous of rebellion, tend- 
ing in an high meaſure to the diſturbance of the 
public peace, did not comprehend them, who 
are a peaceable people in principle and practice; 
that they were well informed that when the act 
was framing, enquiry was made whether the 
Duakers were to be comprehended in the act? And 
that the * Duke of Lauderdale faid, it was only 

: to 


While this appears as an irftance of that abſolute ſway 


which the Duke of Lauderdale had eſtabliſhed to himſelf in 
Scotland, 
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to curb the preſbyterians in the weſt. That the c AP. 


king's council did never execute any of the 


VII. 


bi acts againſt any of their friends in that 


city; nor in any place in the ſouth and weſt of 
Scotland, where there were frequent meetings 
of their friends in feveral places, which had 
been held unmoleited ever ſince the acts were 
made. That although ſeveral of their friends 
were apprehended and impriſoned upon the iſ- 
ſuing of the late proclamation, yet they were 
ſet at liberty a few days after, upon ſurety to 
appear when called tor, and have ever fince 
kept their mcetings, in Edinburgh particula rly, 
without being called in queſtion by the council; 
that they preſumed therefore they would meet 
with no other meaſure from the king's council 
there. That the magiſtrates of Aberdeen had 
kept them near three months in priſon, without 
proper authority from any act of parliament 
cited or proclaimed ſince, of which illegal re- 
ſtraint they hope the king's counſellors will take 
notice, and prevent the like for the future. That 
their meetings have no tendency to ſedition, 


Scotland, over a parliament which was ſo abje& as to frame 
and model their acts at his nod, and adapt them rather 
to his will and pleaſure than the public 8000, it may appear 
perhaps alſo, as if the Quakers, to ſave t emſelvss. were 
pointing ont theſe preſbyterians as proper objects of perſe- 
cution : But it is certain they were enemies to perſecution in 
every ſhape, againſt others as well as themſelves; and al- 
though they thought it hard, and not eur reaſon, that 
they were not. 03!y puniſhed by laws made againſt them, 
but alſo by laws never meant againſt dhe; ver they fre- 
quently declared that they envied none the berty they en- 
joyed, nor wanted the penal laws to be tained againſt ary; 
but wiſhed to all the full enjoyment of liberty of con- 
{cience. 

rebelllon 


1676. 
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5 4 Er 
C H A P. rebellion or violence; but are held merely out | * 
VII. of duty to God, who had forbidden them 73 not 
— forſake the aſembling themſelves together ; had to n 
1676. commanded them to ſtand ſteadfaſt in the li- tene 
berty wherewith Chriſt had ſet them free, and unt 
to pray cberytobere. It was from conſcientious fine 
perſuaſion alone that they durſt not forſake 1 
their meetings, and not out of any — rem 
of authority. encr 
After an hour or two ſpent by the court in of t 
deliberation on this defence, the priſoners, who Wh. 
had been ordered to withdraw, being called men 
one by one, were ſeverally aſked, whether they to p 
would oblige themſelves not to go any more to meet- to tt 

inge, which every one of them refuſing to do, the 

they were again ordered to withdraw, and alter and 
ſome time being called again, the ſentence of wind 

Several fin- the court was read to them, whereby David Bar- th 
ed one» ge | 


fourth of Clay, Alexander Gellie, Robert Burnet, Alex- the | 
— are ander Harper, Alexander Skein, Andrew Jaf. 
fray and Alexander Forbes were fined each in 
one-fourth of their reſpective valued rents for 
their own keeping conventicles, and an eighth 
part of their faid valued rents each for with- 
drawing from the public worſhip. Alto the ſaid 
Andrew Jafiray, Alexander Skein, and Alexan- 
der Harper to pay an eighth part for their wives” 
tranſgreſſions, conformable to the tenour of the 
= of parliament. And the following, not be- 
others g ing landed perſons, were fined in the following 
rent ſun's N Andrew Galloway, Thomas Mills and 
6: m8 George Keith 3ol. each; William Sparke 4ol. ; 
James Forbes 251. and the reſt twenty marks 
a-picce. And over and above, John Skein and Vo 
Gecrge Keith, becauſe they were found to have 
preached 


$ 
] 
e 
a 


fines. 


The ſentence being read, the priſoners were 
remanded into priſon, where their number was 
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preached and prayed at theſe meetings, were toc H Ar. 
find caution, under pain of five thouſand marks, 
not to do the like hereafter, or enact themſelves 
to move out of the kingdom, conform to the 
tenour of the act. And all to remain in priſon, 
until they make payment of their reſpective 


465 


VII. 
8 
1676. 


encreaſed by the repeated impriſonment of others 


of their friends, from their religious meetings. 
While they were kept here under cloſe confine- 
ment, ſome of them were concerned at times 
to preach to the people, who would come up 
to the windows of the priſon to hear them; but 
the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, to prevent this, 
and to incommode the priſoners, cauſed the 
windows to be nailed up for a whole week to- 
gether, and alſo removed ſeveral of them into 
the higher priſon. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Robert Barclay applies to the King for relief. — 
Earl of Arrol requires Bonds, which the Pri- 
faners refuſe—Ordered to pay their Fines 10 
George Melvil. Who - makes excęſſibe Diſ- 
traints.—Diſtrains David Barclay's labouring 
Oxen, for which he can find no Purchaſers.— 
George Skein, Provoſt, unreaſonably ſevere.— 
Alexander Burnet, Bailiff, an active Aecom- 
plice in perſecution. — Receives Orders to remove 
ſundry Priſoners to à more commodious Priſon, 
but declines Compliance. — Strait and hard Im- 
priſonnient.— Some ordered to be removed, and 
ſome releaſed. —T heir Treatment at Bamf more 
liberal and humane. 


CHAP. | 
VIII. DurmG this time Robert Barclay being in 


London, and gaining admittance to the king, 
1676. delivered him a narrative of theſe proceedings, 
cler ale and of the ſeverity of the magiſtrates of this 
ro the king city to his impriſoned friends, interceding with 
tor relict. him to recommend their caſe to the favourable 
| notice of the council of Scotland, which narra- 
tive the king ordered the Earl of Lauderdale to 
recommend to their conſideration. The council 

at Edinburgh referred it to their former com- 


miſſioners, in conjundtion with three others; 


but 


pl 


FC ones oe” I CTR EL 


? 


but the Earl of Arrol, who was preſident, re-CH AP. 
ſolved their deliberations into this ſingle enquiry v111. 


of the priſoners, © Whether they were yet bet 


ter adviſed than when they were laſt before, * 
« them, and would give bonds not to hold any ra peg 2 
more meetings?“ In reply thereto, after j<quires 
pointing our the hardſhip of their impriſonment which they 
for ſeven months, when no ſeditious act could "ful to 
be proved againſt them, nor any other cauſe * * 
aſſigned than meeting in a peaceable manner to 
worſhip God, they intimated, that they dur/2 not 
be ſo unfaithful to God, as to give any bond, 
whereby they ſhould bind themſelves not to wor- 
ſhip him. In the concluſion the Earl of Arrol 
repeating, © it ſeems then you will not give 
bond,“ John Skein, anſwered, © let never 
„ that day dawn in which we ſhall be ſo un- 
faithful to the Lord: But if any ſhould prove 
* ſo, let neither the king nor his council truſt 
« that man, for he that is not faithful to the 
Lord, will never be faithful to his king or 
country.“ | 

The Commiſſioners decreed that they ſhould Ordered to 
pay their reſpective fines to one Captain George ku: to. 
Melvil, and that upon paying they ſhould be grad 
ſet at liberty; and that in default of payment 
in the limited time, the ſaid Melvil was im- 
powered to diſtrain them for the fame, and that 
when the fines were levied the priſoners ſhould be 
releaſed. The Earl of Arrol, departing out of 

town the next morning, all thoſe who had 

been impriſoned ſince the reſt were fined, 


were releaſed by the remaining coramitho- 
ners. 
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CHAP. Melvil ſoon after applied himſelf to the ex- 


VIII. ecution of his commiſſion, and from ſome took of 
—— goods or cattle to double, and from others to thi 
1676. treble the value of their reſpective fines. Com- pul 


who makes 3 
excefive ing to John Skein's ſhop, under pretence that 


ditraints there were not goods ſufficient, though three 


upon hem. times the value of his fine, he went to his boi 
dwelling houſe, where entrance being refuſed __ 
him, he. applied to the provoſt for a warrant cal 
to break open his doors, and next day. came Bu 
with ſmiths and hammers to break them open; t10! 
but James Skein went to the magiſtrates, and the 
made a legal proteſt againſt this proceeding, 2 
and that, if the doors were broken open, they has 
muſt expect to be accountable for the damage. 3 the 
Whereupon they deſired Melvil to deſiſt, and | abl 
ſeize on the ſhop goods, which he did to the | har 
amount of 13ol. by their own valuation; all | 
which were carried away to his houſe. * But his to | 
career was now ſtopped for a ſeaſon, being put 
obliged to ſecrete himſelf from the meſſenger and anc 
ferjeants, who were in queſt of him for a uſt COU 
debt ; ſo that he durſt not appear till that de- for 
mand was compromiſed. E wh 
When he had got this effected, he returned © 2 

to the proſecution of his commiſſion in the like | © 
unreaſonable manner, he returned to John ob] 
Skein's ſhop, on pretence of the former ſeizure | PI 
being defective, and took away more goods, ſon 
taking in the whole 2 zol. for a fine of 1ool. bei 
In diſtraining David Barclay he exceeded his had 
commiſſion, the faid David living in the ſhire 2 8. 
of Merns, which was out of the precinct of the cha 
commiſſioners authority, under whoſe warrant OI 
he acted, of which David was not wanting loſs 
timely to apprize him. But it looks as if officers 8 


of 


| 


[ 

1 
2 
8 
. 
* 
* 
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of the loweſt rank, as well as the higheſt, inc HA vv. 
this age, thought it beneath them to regard the VIII. 
punctilios of law ; for he proceeded notwith.— 
ſtanding to execute his purpoſe by adding one 1676. 
illegal act to another. He took away ten la- N 
bouring oxen, in the plowing ſeafon (which das if 
was by act of parliament prohibited, even in touring 
caſe of a juſt debt) with other cattle and corn. 
But theſe cattle proved a troubleſome acquiſi which he 
tion, for he could find no man that would buy gun 
them, and the expence of keeping them was A for. 


continual burden to him; ſo that he ſeems P 


have been tired of them, before he could 


them diſpoſed of ar any rate : At laſt a remark- 


able opportunity preſented itfelf to clear his 
hands of them. 


The friends engaged, looking upon themſelves 


to have been unhandſomely treated in the diſ- 


pute they held with the ſtudents of Aberdeen, 
and alſo in the reports thereof, publiſhed an ac- 
count of it. The ſtudents thought it neceſſary 
for their reputation to publiſh an anſwer, which 
when they had compleated, they could find 
no printer who would undertake the publi- 


cation at his own riſque, whereby they were 


obliged to let their performance lie dormant, or 
print it at their own expence. Having with 


ſome difficulty raifed the money, in hopes of 


being reimburſed by the fale of the book, they 
had the mortification ro find almoit the whole 
impreſſion left on their hands for want of pur- 
chaſers. In this dilemma they preſented à peti- 


tion to the commiſſioners, repreſenting their 
loſs, and requeſting ſome relief out of the Ex- 
chequer, which requeſt, through the archbiſhop's 
influence, they ſo far obtained, as that the com- 

miſſioners 
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CHA P. miſſioners iſſued an order upon Captain Melvil 

VIII. to pay them a part of the Quakers fines in his 

W hand, upon which he gave them David Bar- 

1676. clay's oxen, which were at length ſold to raiſe 
the money they wanted. * 

The magiſtrates of Aberdeen ſeem now for 
ſome time to have been effectually brought over 
by the prieſts, to exert their power in oppreſ- 
ſing and perſecuting this ſociety. But George 

George Skein, the provolt of the preſent year, even ex- 

Skein, ro ceeded his predeceſſors in malice, and cruelty to 

ſonably ſe- this people; almoſt immediately upon his enter- 

TT ing into office he cauſed the priſoners to be 
more ſtrictly kept, debarring them the liberty 
of going into the lower council houſe, a privi- 
lege which they had at times been permitted to 
enjoy before, and threatened ſome of the offi- 
cers with the loſs of their places for not acting 
up to the rigour of his orders. And now ob- 
ſerving that the loſs of their ſubſtance did not 
deter the members of this fociety from return- 
ing to their meetings,. he not only continued to 
ſend them again to priſon, but to render their 
impriſonment as ſevere and incommodious as 
he poſſibly could; for which purpoſe he would 
frequently remove them from one room to ano- 
ther, juſt to perplex them with the trouble of 
removing their bedding and utenſils: His evil 
diſpoſition prompting him to be ſtill more 
vexatious to them, he made a propoſition for 
petitioning the commiſſioners to give orders for 
the cloſe ſhutting up of all the priſoners in the 
higher part of the jail, but he could not obtain 
the concurrence ot the other magiſtrates in that 
piece of cruelty. 


During 
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During theſe tranſactions Patrick Livingſtone c HA v. 
and James Halliday, from England, in the VIII. 
courſe of a religious viſit to their brethren i 
this nation, coming to Aberdeen, were there . 
apprehended, and impriſoned in the upper pri- vingſtone 
ſon, where they had frequent opportunities, eſ- 374 James 
pecially on market days, to publiſh their doc- from Eng. 
trine out of the priſon windows, and had more — 
hearers, than probably they would have had preach out 
in their own meeting places, ſo that even their ee 
confinement, deſigned to prevent it, tended to priſon. 
promote the teſtimony they had to bear. At 
this the provoſt and others of their adverſaries 
were greatly exaſperated, and held feveral con- 
ſultations upon the means to prevent it; but 
were at a loſs to deviſe any feaſible expedient, 
fearing to give umbrage to the people, who 
ſeemed defirous to hear them, if they ſhould 
proceed in any unuſual method of ſeverity againſt 
them. | 

Alexander Burnet, one of the bailiffs of Alezander 
Aberdeen, a man of like diſpoſition with the bh un 
provoſt, and an accomplice in his periecuting «ive ac- 


Conmiice in 


meaſures, being deputed to attend at a meeting yerſecution. 


of the commiſhoners, ſeized the opportunity to 


apply his utmoſt efforts to incenſe them againſt 

the Quakers, and to prevail with them to take 

ſome meaſures to prevent their preaching to the 

people out of the windows of the priſon. The  _. 
commiſſioners, willing to prevent the ſuppoſed ode of 


danger of their preaching, gave the ſaid bailiff ee. 


veral ol the 


an order to remove Patrick Livingitone, George pritoners to 


Keith, Robert Barclay, John Skem and Andrew gn 
Jaffray out of the priſon they were in, to ano- os priſon, 
ther out of the town, called the chapel, where nc: 

. plying, 
the commiſſary courts uſed to fit, and where 
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c H A P. the priſoners might have better accommodation, 


VIII. 


This order was in nowiſe agreeable to the views 


— of the provoſt and bailiff, whoſe aim was not to 


1676. 


Straitned 
and hard 
impriſon- 


ment. 


alleviate, but aggravate their puniſhment ; in- 
ſtead of procuring them eaſe, to incommode 
them in a greater degree ; therefore, although 
the order was iſſued in conſequence of their ſo- 
licitation, they were not very forward to execute 
it: Inſtead thereof, they ſet workmen to nail 
up the windows of the upper priſon, and ſtop 
up the very chinks that were made to let in 
light to the ſtairs. Afterwards when in com- 
pliance with the commiſſioners order, ſome of 
the priſoners were Temoved to the chapel, which 
was intended for their better accommodation, 
theſe ill-diſpoſed magiſtrates contrived to make 
it as diſtreſling as in their power, by putting 
them into a cold, narrow, dark room, where 
there was little more than ſpace for their 
beds; they applied for room to lay up a little 
firing, and although it might have been 
well ſpared them, the provolt refuſed their 


requeſt : A propotal was made for a window to 
give them light, which he rejected with indig- 


nation. 

The caſe of thoſe confined in the higher pri- 
ſon at the Tolbooth was yet more grievous : 
They were ſo ſtraitned for room, that they were 
obliged to lay their beds one above another on 
boards. The unwholeſome cloſeneſs of the pri- 


ſon, its darkneſs, the length of their hard im- 
priſonment, greatly endangered their health and 
their lives, in the opinion of the phyſicians. 
Their relations, acquaintances and many of the 
ſober inhabitants of the town, commiſerating 
their inhuman uſage, applied to the magiſtrates 
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to prevent the danger, by removing them toc HA y. 
the great room in the chapel ; but this, theſe VIII. 
two men of power for a year would by no 
means admit of. 1676. 
Theſe magiſtrates, perceiving that their un- 
deſerved cruelty in the treatment of theſe Qua- 
kers, drew upon them the cenſure and diſappro- 
bation of the ſober and humane part of the in- 
habitants, endeavoured to palliate the perſecu- 
tion, under pretence that they were repreſented 
by the miniſters as ſeducers; that they were 
popiſhly affected, and advancers of the intereſts 
of the church of Rome. A pretence altogether 
falſe and groundleſs ; and had they been ſo in 
reality, in all probability they would have re- 
mained unnoticed and unmoleſted by theſe ma- 
giſtrates, who at the ſame time were flattering 
and careſſing the moſt eminent papiſts in the 
nation. | 
But that favour, which could not be obtained 
by any ſolicitation from theſe ſubordinate ma- 
giſtrates, was more eaſily obtained from their 
ſuperiors. The commiſſioners of the council, 
meeting again at Ellan, Burnet was again de- 
puted to attend them, who ſtrenuouſly endea- 
voured to juſtify their proceedings under the falſe 
pretence that they had not room for their bet- 
ter accommodation. But ſeveral perſons ap- Some of the 
. . | rifoners 
pearing on behalf of the priſoners, and repre- *;5:4 to 
ſenting the cruelty of their confinement, the be removed, 
” . | and tome 
commiſſioners iſſued an order for the removal ;.1cajcg. 
of part of the priſoners to Bamff, and for the 
releaſe of part of them from priſon, confining 
them to their own houſes and pariſhes : Thele 
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laſt ſaid, © they did accept of their liberty; 
but as to the reſtrictions enjoined, they ſhould 
not eſteem themſelves under an obligation to 
* ſubmit thereto.” And thoſe who were or- 
dered to be removed to Bamff, being delivered 
over to the ſheriff, he alſo gave them their li- 


berty, on condition of their being forth- coming 


1677. 


Their treat- 
ment at 
Bum more 
hberal and 
humane. 


when he ſhould appoint, in order to be con- 
veyed thither. 

This deputy ſheriff, John Forbes, was of a 
diterent temper from theſe magiſtrates, whoſe 
ſeverities have juſtly merited cenſure, for he was 
humane, and utterly averſe to perſecution : Be- 
ing obliged, in purſuance of the order of the 
commiſſioners to take ſeveral of thoſe who had 
been dilcharged, and remove them to the Tol- 
booth at Bamil, he treated them with the utmoſt 
civility, ordering a guard to attend them thi- 
ther, with directions to let them have all ſuitable 
accommodations on their way, and to take their 
own time, whereby they had the opportunity of 
ſeveral religious meetings, where they had ſuch 
remarkable ſervice, that ſome of their conduc- 
tors were thereby effectually converted to the 
truth they promulgated. 

At Bamit alſo they found the magiſtrates of a 
very different ſpirit from thoſe of Aberdeen, 
humane, liberal and courteous ; they not only 
gave them the beſt accommodation in their 
power, in the Tolbooth, but allo free permiſſion 
to make uie of an inn in the town at their 
pleaſure, for their better accommodation. The 


ſaid magiſtrates moreover uſed all their intereſt 
and influence with the commiſſioners and ſheriff, 
to procure the releaſe of the priſoners, and ceai- 
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ed not, until they obtained liberty for them toc H av. 


return again to their ſeveral habitations. 


VIII. 


But the magiſtrates of Aberdeen had ſuffered ——— 


their ſpirits to be imbittered again{t this people, 
who had done them no wrong, to that degree, 
that neither the examples of others, the plain 
diſlike of the ſober and moderate inhabitants, 
the ſhame they had incurred by their cruelty, 
nor a regard to juſtice and equity, had any power 
to mave them to the ſentiments of humanity. 
They proceeded to impriſon theſe people from 
their meetings again and again, and to ren- 
der their impriſonment grievous, even to the 
extreme danger of their health and lives. They 
continued to be vexatious to them more or leſs 
for the ſpace of three ycars, until near the end 
of 1679, by which time ſome of the bittereſt of 
their adverſaries were removed out of life, or 
out of office ; the prieſts, George Meldrum, John 
Menzies and William Mitchel, one of them by 
death, and the other two by law, were deprived 
of their influence, and filenced from preaching : 
The lord of Hudda, who had threatened by his 
own authority to pull down their mecting- 
houſe, was turned out of his office. 

The difmal cataſtrophe of Archbithop Sharpe, 
of whom the pricfts and magiſtrates of Aber— 
deen made uſe, as their principal inſtrument, 
by his Roe in the council, to cruſh the people 
called Quakers, is too well known to be repeat- 
ed wg And it is probable their ſucceſſors 
were men of more moderation and better tem- 
pers; for from the time above mentioned the 
religious aſſemblies of this ſociety were held at 
Aberdeen (as they generally appear to have been 

in 


1677. 
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CHA P.in other parts of Scotland) without molef. 
VIII. tation. 

WV It may not be improper to add, that by the 

1677. accounts they have left, theſe priſoners at Aber- 

deen, in their deepeſt ſufferings, felt divine fa- 

vour attending them, and the good hand of pro- 

vidence ſupporting them, ſo that not only their 

ſpirits were kept chearful, but alſo their bodies 

preſerved in health and ſtrength, under the moſt 

unhealthy confinement, beyond all human proba- 

bility or expeQation. And even the malice of 

their adverſaries became, againſt their wills, 

ſubſervient to the ſpreading of their doQtines, 

by means of the opportunities they found of 

preaching from thoſe priſons, into which they 

were thruſt on purpoſe to prevent them from 

preaching. And that during the -perſecution 

the appointed meetings were not only conſtantly 


held at the uſual times, but greatly encreaſed 
in the numbers attending them. 
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F 


Perſecution in Cork, by Matt hero Deane, Mayor.— 
William Penn interpoſes in favour of Friends.— 
John Banks viſits Wicklow.-—The Prieſt 
endeavours to prevent his holding a Meeting 
there.—He is brought before the Governor, and 
virulently accuſed by the Prieſt.—Is committed 
to Priſon, where he preaches to the People and 
diſcourſes on religious Subjetts—A Meeting 
e/tabliſhed there. — Friends preſent to Govern— 
ment their ſuffering Caſe in reſpect to Suits in 
Chancery.—Oliver Sanjom's Account of the 


half Tear's Meeting.—Account of Katharine 
Norton. 


This ſociety {till continued expoſed to ſuffer- c rt Ap. 
ings in the city of Cork; Matthew Deane, who 1x. 
ſucceeded Chriſtopher Rye in the mayoralty f 
that city, being of the like perſecuting ſpirit. 1670. 
Samuel Thornton lodged at Elizabeth Erber- poor ren 
ry's, on his travels in religious ſervice, ſome N. Peane, 
friends came to viſit him, where, as they were 
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C H A ſitting together after ſupper, the ſaid Samuel, be. 


IX. 


ing concerned to pray, was overheard by ſome 


evil minded perſons, who cauſed him to be 


1670. 


taken by a conſtable, and carried before the 
mayor, who committed him to priſon, where 
he was confined eight weeks. 

The fame mayor cauſed George Webber, Stephen 
Harris and ſeveral others to be ſent from their 
meeting to priſon, with an order that they ſhould 
have neither meat, drink nor bedding brought them, 
and cauſed a maid ſervant of the ſaid Stephen 
Harris, who was carrying a bed to her maſter 
in priſon, to be ſet in the ſtocks, and the bed to be 
taken from her: And the ſaid George Webber's 
ſervant carrying food to her maſter, the mayor 
commanded his ſerjeants to take away the food, 
and ſet her in the ſtocks, but ſhe prevented 
them by haſtening to the priſon, before they 
could overtake her. 

While Samuel "Thornton was priſoner there, 
many of his friends came on a firſt day of the 
week, and held a meeting of worthip : Ihe jailer 
locked them all in, being about eighty perſons ; 
they were kept about twenty-four hours, having 
no food but what they drew up by a cord : Un- 
der the room they were in the ſoldiers kept 
guard, and having made a tire, the ſmoke there- 
of was like to ſuffocate them; upon which, 
when application was made to the mayor, he 
ſcoffingly replied, © they are brothers and ſiſters, 
ce Jet them lie one upon another, and if they are 
“ choaked, it is their own faults.“ 

On another firſt day, ſome friends going to 
viſit the priſoners, were by the laid mayor's 
orders detaiacd in priſon, where they lay 5 
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yeral weeks, until releaſed by the lord lieutenant c x Av. 
and council. IX. 

This people were expoſed to ſuſferings by im 
priſonment and fines at this time on divers 1678. 
other accounts, in common with their brethren in Habit 
in England, for their teſtimony againſt tithes, e 
for refuſing to ſwear, for not obſeryi ing the nuts here 
days called holidays. William FEdraundfon, 2 28 
who had frequently and ſucceſsfully intereſt- W Fena 
ed himſelf in bchalf of his ſuffering friends, u 
was at this time travelling in America. But Ears. 
William Penn coming over to Ireland this 
vear, frequently viſited his friends in priſon, and 
omitted no opportunity he had with thoſe in 
authority, to ſolicit their favour in behalf of the ſut- 
ferers. And the halt year's meeting, in the ninth 
month, being held in his lodgings, an account 
of the ſufferings of the members of the focicty 
was drawn up, in an addreſs to the lord lieute- 
nant, preſented to him, and an order of council 
obtained for the relcaſe of thole who were im- 
priſoned. 

This year John Banks of Pardſhaw in Cum- 18621. 
berland came over on a religious viſit to his lenk. 
friends in lreland. He landed in Dublin 1 
beginning of the half year's meeting in the gd anni 
month, and after it was over, went from a par- 


ticular concern to Wick low, to get a mecting 


appointed there the ſucceeding firſt day, being a 


place where no meeting of triends had been kept 
before. Notice of the meeting to be held that 
day being circulatcd over night, the report that 


| an Engliſh Quaker was come to preach ther 
© raiſed a general curioſity in the people, and The prieſt 


great indignation in the prieſt of the parith ; a e 


who, as uſual, applied himſelf to the ſecular to prevent 
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C HA P.power, one Hammond, governor of the caſtle, 


"Bw 
CT NE — !!: — ee er, = 


IX. and commander of the garriſon kept there, to mg 

| prevent the appointed meeting. John and the! <« p 
| 1671. friends along with him took up their lodging at | „ | 
| an inn, from which, as they were about going 1 „ ;; 
out to the meeting, the landlady with ſome con. « 5 

cern intreated them not to go along the ſtreet, for « f 

that there was a guard of muſheteers waiting « J 

at the croſs to take him, and propoſed to ſhew then « li. 

a back way: But John replied, I accept of thy * 1 

love, but I muſt not go any private way, for I „ ,, 

have a teſtimony to bear for the Lord in love 10 WC 

the people. However, they paſled along to the „ 1, 
meeting unmoleſted ; but were hardly well ſet- « f. 

tled, when a ſerjeant with a file of muſketeers 9 7 

made his entrance, and demanded him to go 86 

with them before the governor; John enquired ber 

of him for his authority and his- warrant ; he WP 

held out his halbert, and ſaid this is my warrant. open 

- Barks He took him before the governor, with whom ang: 
before the was the prieſt and others. The prieſt was ſo ® vern 
£0"... diſturbed with paſſion and bitterneſs, that im- the j 
ly accuſed mediately upon his coming 1n, unable to reprels ws 
2 his wrath, he addreſſed himſelf to the governor to th 
in theſe reviling expreſſions, Sir, this is the de- life: 

ceiver, this is the deluder, that is come from Eng- dy h 

land to delude the people, I hope you will do juſtice FF days. 

and execute the law. To this the governor, be- peop 

ing a moderate man, made no immediate reply; 1 the | 

and John Banks, thinking it moſt prudent to frien 

give time for his paſſion to vent itſelf, forbore a- he vi 

while making any remarks; but at length ſpoke dy a 

to him in reply, thus, “ Thou ſayeſt I am a deſir. 

& deceiver and deluder.” The prieſt interrupt- ſtand 

peace 

d Rutty. John Banks's journal. town 
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out of curioſity, as is uſual, to hear the exami— 


by his miniſtry. He was kept in priſon three 
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ing kan with great violence, cricd, © ſo thou c H A P.. 
« art! ſo thou art!” John proceeded, „% Have IX. 
“ patience, and let thy moderation appear, and 


431 — 


&* hear what I have to ſay in my own vindica- 1671. 


« tion, for I ſhall not admit thy aſſertion as 
„ proof: I have had patience to hear thee : Art 
„ thou a mmiiter of Chriſt ??? “ Yes, ſaid he, 
« I am.” John replied, but if I prove thee a 
* liar, as by the wits of this people thou art, 
in charging me with what thou canſt bring 
no proot for, thou art out of the doctrine of 
« Chriſt, and of conſequence no miniſter of 
his, but of antichriſt, and therefore thou art 
the deceiver and deluder of the people.“ To 
which the prieſt made no reply. 

Several people having preſt in at the door, 


cc 
cc 


cc 


nation, furniſhed John with an opportunity of 

opening to them the doctrine of this people, 

and exhorting them to ſobriety. Yet the go- | 
vernor committed him and two more to priſon Is commit- 7 
the jailer was very civil, and allowed them the bn, ee 


ſon, where 


uſe of a room, and the people liberty of acceſs he preaches | 


to them, to whom John preached the way of fie, ee 


life and ſalvation, and feveral were convinced 
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days, during which time he was viſited by many 
people, who came to diſcourſe with him about and di- | 
the principles of religion. After viſiting his ccigious | 
friends in the north, on his return to Dublin, ſubjees. 
he viſited Wicklow again, upon underſtanding 
by a letter from thence, that the people were 
deſirous of another meeting, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the prieſt, was Peld 4 meeting 


ſtabliſhed 
peaceably, and a meeting was eſtabliſhed in the 5 


town. 
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c HA. The government having on many occaſions 

IX, anifeſted a regard to the application of this 
—— pcople, by granting them redreſs in many caſes 
We of ſufferings, encouraged them about this time 
ſent to go- to preſent to their contideration a caſe whereby 
verument they were liable to be greatly wronged in their 
ſuffering property, through the diſhoneſty of ſome peo- 
Chancery, Ple, with whom they had dealing. The caſe 
ſuits, by was this: That as they had a conſcientious feru- 
reaton of ple againſt taking an oath, as being forbidden 


Le agar by Chriſt, ſuch people cauſed them, in cate of 
rain Claiming their juſt demands, to be ſubpœnaecd 
fwearing. into Chancery, where their anſwers would not 
be admitted but on oath, and by thoſe means 

evaded the payment of their juſt debts ; for in- 

ſtance, in the county of Wexford, Thomas 
Holme having about 200l. due to him from one 
Captain "Thornhill, for which judgment was ob- 

tained at common law, was ſubpœnaed into 
Chancery by the ſaid "Thornhill, where he well 

knew Thomas could not anſwer upon oath, by 

which proceeding the Friend was defrauded ot 

his debt. And James Fade of Dublin, having 

about 4ol. due to him from one Ezekiel Webb, 

was by ſaid Webb ſubpœnaed into Chancery, 

and becauſe he could not anſwer upon oath, he 

not only loſt his debt, but 70l. more to get 

clear of the debtor. But, it is like, the go- 
vernment thought the ſubject of too much con- 
fequence to comply with their requeſt of re- 

dreſs, not being as yet ſufficiently freed from 
inveterate prejudice, to make ſuch a conceſſion; 

neither was it in their power, I apprehend, 
without an a& of parliament, to alter the ſettled 

_ courſe of proceeding in this court. The mem- 

bers of this ſociety continued expoſed to ſuch 

| injurics, 


PEOPLE CALLED QYAK ERS. 


were redreſſed by an act of parliament in their 
favour. 

Oliver Sanſom from Berkſhire came over ſrom 
England on a religious viſit to his friends in 
Ireland, and in his journal gives an account of 
the half year's meeting there, whereby we may 
conceive an idea of the devotion of Our an— 
ceſtors in thoſe days, 
divine power, which through the dedication of 
their hearts to the divine will, and their reli- 

10us exerciſe therein, covered their religious aſ- 
ſemblies. He relates that after the previous 
meeting of worſhip, they met as uſual in the 


meeting of diſcipline, to deliberate on the af- 


fairs of the church; but the power of the Lord 
was felt ſo mightily amongit them, and their 


minds ſo raiſed thereby, into acts of folemn 


worſhip, in teſtimonies, prayer and praiſes to 
the divine being, that no time remained to en- 
ter upon the buſineſs of the day. When they 
met the next day for the ſame purpoſe, their 
meeting of buſineſs was again converted into a 
meeting of worſhip, from the ſame cauſe. That 
the third day of the mecting they proceeded to 
the buſineſs thereof, which took up that day 
and part of the next, when it was concluded, 
having been tranſacted in much unity and har- 

mony. | 
In the year 1678 the meetings of this people 
were viſited by Katharine Norton, whole maiden 
name was Mc. Loughlin ; ſhe was born of Iriſh 
parents, near Colerain, from whence ſhe was 
ſent to Londonderry for education: While ſhe 
lived there, a ſhip coming to that city, to take 
in paſſengers for Barbadoes, ſhe embarked in 
H h 2 it, 


0 


and the prevalence of \ 
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CHAP. it, and arriving at that iſland, was ſome time 


IX. 


* married there. When that iſland was vt- 


—— ſited by George Fox and others, ſhe was con- 


1678. 


vinced by their miniſtry, and afterwards became 
herſelf an able miniſter in this ſociety. She vi- 
ſited the meetings of her friends in the north; 

preached in Lurgan market in Iriſh, and had ſeve- 
ral meetings near Colerain, where her relations 
lived. * From thence travelling ſouthward, as far 
as Dublin, the took ſhipping there for England. 
The character given of her is, that ſhe was 
a woman well qualified for the ſervice in which 
ſhe was engaged, being of a ſound judgment, 
copious-in matter, fluent in expreſſion, and a- 
greeable in her utterance ; had of her own to 
diſtribute, and did. not make the goſpel charge- 
able. 


* Rutty. 


CHAP. 


Sun 


PEOPLE caiLeD QUAKERS. 


#9. I x © 


HOLLAND AND GERMANY. 


Sundry Friends paſs over to Holland. — Mectings 
of Diſcipline eſtabliſhed there. Robert Barclay 
and William Penn viſit Elizabeth, Princeſs Pa— 
latine, and the Counteſs of Hornes.—William 
Penn travels further into Germany.—Writes 10 
the Prince Palatine in favour of his Friends. — 


The Vaught having heard William Penn preach, 


refuſeth the Prieſt to ſuppreſs the Quakers.— 


Epiſtle from the Princeſs ts William Penn.— 


William Penn viſits Labadie's Diſciples. —Goes to 


Enibden, and ſolicits the Burgomaſter in favour 


of his Friends. Returns to Herford.—T heſe 


Friends return 1 England. 


YOON after the concluſion of the yearly meet- HA P. 


ing at London in the year 1677, George Fox, 
William Penn, Robert Barclay, George Keith, 
and ſome others, went over to Holland to viſit 
their friends in the United States and ſome parts 
of Germany. From Harwich they had a proſ- 
perous and eaſy paſſage to the Briel, where they 
landed ; from whence they went direQly to Rot- 
terdam, where they were received by their friends 
with gladneſs, and had two meetings with them 
and many of the town's-people ; and after ipend- 
ing another day in viſiting their friends, George 
Fox and William Penn proceeded to Amſter— 
dam, taking a meeting in their way at Haerlem, 


which 
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c HaAP which proved very large and fatisfaQry ; after 


1677. 


Meetings 
for diſci- 


X. 


which meeting they went to Am ſterdam, 


to be 


preſent at the quarterly meeting to be held there 


the 


next lay, for the mectings of that city, 


Haerlem and Rotterdam, to which Robert Bar- 


clay 


and the other friends th 10 left there, came 


directly from the lait mentioned place. 


As the friends in 


Holland had only had a ge- 


neral advice in writing refpecting the eſtabliſhing 

. * . * O 4 | 8 5 — * * f 
meetings of diſcipline, George Fox and William 
Penn found occaſion to explain the ſubject moe 
fully, and to ſhew them the nature, end and 
uſe of yearly, quarterly and monihly meetings 


of men and women. 


Next day they had a large 


public meeting, in which the people were attentive 
and ſober; and the day after, a ſelect meeting, 

line ſettlied Wherein by joint agreement were ſettled monthly 
in Ss. and quarterly meetings, and a yearly meeting to 
be hcld at Amſterdam for the United Provinces 5 


Embden, 


* About the year 1662 ſome perſons in Fat Friefland 
were convinced of the truth as profeſied by the people called 


Quake 78. 


convened a {yno 
the court, in wi ich were the ſollowing expreſſions: 
6 1 the wicked ſed 0 Ver 
& Provinces, and alſo 


The papiſts, alarmed at the intelliger ce thereof, 
' of cccleſiaſtic! 3, which drew up a petition to 
« \V herc- 

nakers are found in theſe United 
ng up here in Laſt Frieſland, you 


1. ip 


c are defired to w: Sek ag: Ra UP it in time, that that vil 


% error ni ght not creep in K Yee” 
a pr elnino from the e 
come into the 


lit! U 


This petition procured 
vil magiltrate, forbidding Quakers to 
under penalty of being confincd to 
- bur the 


country, 


lab ry T7 the rafp-ouſs for five years, 


law being tound inconvenient, was not long after 3 
About twelve years after the ſenate and F of the city 

of Embien were influenced by the popular prejudices, which, 

through the ſubtle and falſe inſinuations of the rrieft: were 


ſpre: 2d ard prom cred, 
this people, 
nilkcd, 


\ WF 7 


to put in practice much ſeverity againſt 
ſome of whom were cruelly beaten, ne ba- 
iuprifoncd in a dungeon, fed only on bread and 
water, 
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Embden }, the Palatinate 1, Hamburgh, 5 Dant- c H AP. 
| * 


zick, and other places in or bordering upon 
Germany. 


The 


water, fined in greater ſums of money than they were thought 
able to pay. William Penn, ever ready to advocate the inno- 
cert cauſe of his afſlicted brethren, wrote a very pathetic 
letter to the ſenate and courcil of that city in Latin, in behalf 

of hi; perſecuted friends. But the perſecution there continued 
ſeveral years after, until the year 1686, when the magiſtrates 
perceiving their error, put a ſtop to perſecution, hnding by 


the decay of their trade the pernicious conſequence of com- 


pullory meaſures in religion ; they opened their eyes to their 
true in tereſt, 2nd inttead of Laniſhing uſeful citizens, pub- 
liſhed an nv ication to Quakers as well as others to reſide in 
their city, ſignifying they had reſoived to give them free li- 
berty ro live, trade and traffic there, which grant they offered 


ro confirm under the ſo-] of their city. 


+ I. the year 1657 ſeveral perſons were convinced of the 
doQrine of the people called Quakers about Critheim, in the 
Palatinate, thr: ough the miaiſtry of William Ames and George 
Rolfe ; they alſo, thr; gh the inftivation of priefts, were 
abuſed by the rabble, nd punithed by fines and impuſon— 
ment by the magiſtrates; 'rill at the interceſſion of William 
Ames, the prince ſup: re: led the orders of the inferior magi- 
ſtrates, and gave liberty ro Quakers to travel! in his country 
or reſide there. 

T At Hamburgh lame of ee e made public pro- 
ſeſſion of the principles of the pcaple called Quakers, upon 
which account they were banithed the city, and retired to 
Altera, where the magiſtrates would not adi it them, but 
drove them out of their town ; whereupon returning ro Ham- 
burgh, they were puniſhed with a very ſevere imp riſon ment, 
clapr in irons, debarred from company, and otherwiſe ha! -dly 
treated, to force them to leave the © 'rv ; during their impri— 
ſonment the wives of ſome bad been pertuade'l te remove into 
other dominions ; others continued in the city, and it doth 
not appear that they met with any further moleſtation. 

& Ar Dantzick were a few who were convinced in 1677, 
which became no ſooner known to the magiſtrates than they 
impriſored them, and afterwards procured an order of ſenate 
to baniſh them, and they were accordingly ſent away. 
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CHAP. The quarterly meeting at Amſterdam being 


. 
1677. 


R. Barelay 
proceeds on 
a viſit to 
Eliz Prin 
ceſs Pala- 


tine. 


„concluded, the friends from England ſeparated 


on their reſpective ſervices. George Fox ſpent 
ſome days a! Amſterdam in viſiting his friends 
there, and afliii:ng them in ſome buſineſs relat- 


Ing to their meetings ; and afterwards travelled 


through N. Holland, into the northern parts of 
Germany, to Embden and Hamburgh, holding 
meetings with friends and others as opportunity 
offered. William Penn, Robert Barclay and 
George Keith ſet forwards cowards other parts 
of Germany, with a particular view to pay a 
viſit to the Prince!s Elizabeth, daughter to Fre- 
derick, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, fiſter to 
Sophia, Dutcheſs of Hanover, and aunt to King 
George I. who being, beyond moſt of her rank, 
under a folicitous concern of heart to ſeek after 
and acquire an acquaintance with that pure and 
undefited religton, whereby future happineſs 1s 
attained to, a correſpondence by letter had com- 
menced between her and William Penn; George 
Fox alſo wrote her an encouraging epiſtlè by his 


ſtep-daughter, Iſabella Yeomans, who in com- 


pany with George Keith's wiſe paid her a viſit 
about this time, to which ſhe returned the fol- 
lowing anfwer : | 


* Dear Friend, 


* I cannot but have a tender love to thoſe 
*© who love the Lord ſeſus Chriſt, and to whom 
it is given not only to believe in him, but 
* alſo to ſuffer for him; therefore your letter 
and your friends viſit have been both very 
© welcome to me. I {hall follow their and your 


* counſel, 
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© counſel, as far as God ſhall give light and o HA P. 
nh: unction, remaining ſtill 


„ Your loving friend, 
& ELIZABETH.“ 


— —¼ rn 
— 


C's 
1677. 


3 6 EF Ve 
— — 


— 


— 


we 


« Herford, the 3oth 
« of Auguſt, 1677.“ 


William Penn and Robert Barclay proceeded Account of 


penn 


to Herford, the reſidence of the Princeſs, by ad R. Bar- 
whom they were kindly received. She had with clay's vilit 


to the Pr in- 


5 her as a companion a woman of quality, who eg, Eliza- 4 


l alſo was influenced with an earneſt defire after — — x | 9 
Gun 1 
8 the attainment of pure religion; her name was Hornes. 1 


— — 


5 Anna Maria de Hornes, Counteſs of Hornes, an 
adherent of John Labadie. The firſt meeting 18 
they had with them was in one of the Princeſs's _ + 'F 
apartments, to their great ſatisfaction. After "nt 
which the Counteſs expreſſed a with that a meet- 
ing might be held, where the inferior ſervants 
; of the Princeſs's houtehold might have free ac- 
: ceſs, to partake of the benefit of their doctrine. 
1 With this propoſal they were ready to comply, 
6 and the Princeſs willingly conſenting, the meet— 
= ing was held accordingly. Ihe Princeſs did not 
a appear in that meeting, in order that her ſervants 
= might hot be diſcouraged by her preſence from 
giving their attendance in a general way; but 
after the meeting exprefled much ſatisfaction in 
their being favoured with that good opportunity. 
She detained Will:am Penn and Robert Barclay 
to ſupper, although they modeſtly endeavoured 
to excuſe themſelves, propoſing to return to their || 
inn; but as they could not handſomely reſiſt x 
her preſſing ſolicitations, they conſented to ſtay. 8 
The next day, being the firſt of the week, and | 
another meeting being agreed upon between 
them 
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Cc H AP. them and the Princeſs, William Penn deſired 
tizat not Oy 2s many ot her own family, but 
as many of the town as were defirous, might be 
admitted. To this ſhe readily conſented, which 
afforded William Penn and Robert Barclay an 
open opportunity to propagate the doctrines of 

the golpel, and diſcharge the ſervice they were 
engaged in. Through divine favour and aſhiſt. 
ance, the opportunity proved remarkably relieving 

to them, and ediiying to the auditory. At the 
concluſion the Princeſs taking William Penn by 
the hand, in an affecting manner expreſled her 
ſenſe of the divine power and preſence evidently 
felt amongſt them; but her feelings were too 
aftecting tor uitcrance, for attempting to pro- 
ceed, ſhe cried, “ 1 cannot ſpeak to you, my 

& heart is full.” William Penn, in ſympath y 
wich the ſenſible impreſſions upon her ſpirit, im- 
arted tender counſel, from his feeling ſenſe of 

the ſtate of her mind, and then taking leave of 
her, ſhe expreſſed her deſire of further oppor- 
tunitics of the like kind, ſaying, Will you not 

«. come hither again? Pray call hither as you 
„return out of Germany.” To which he re- 
turned anſwer, We are in the hand of the 

& Lord, and moving under his requirings, can- 

« not fo fully difpoſe of ourſelves.” There was 
alſo a French woman of quality with the Prin- 
ceſs, who had imbibed the preva ailing ſentiments 
concerning tne Quakers, looking upon them in 

a contemp1ible light 3 but being powerfully 
reached, and deeply allecled under the heart- 
tendering m iniſtry of theſe experienced preachers, 

ſhe became very alfectionately kind and reſpect- 

ful to them. Upon their departure from Her- 


ford they ſeparated ; Robeit Barclay returning 
{0 
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to Amſterdam, and William Penn travelling c H 4 AP. 
further into Germany to Caſſel and Frankfort. 
Here be had ſeveral meetings with perſons of 16 
note, ainongſt the reſt one at the houſe of aw. * 
young woman of noble birth, Johanna Eleanora tov fur- 
Merlane, who was ſo rea ached by his doctrine, Germany. 
that ſhe ſaid, Our quarters are free for you; Frankfort. 
c let all come that will, and lift up your voices 
“% without fear.“ 

From Frankfort he went to Chriſheim, where chriſbeim. 
a body of his friends ee t, who aiterwards re- 
moved among the firſt emigrants to Pennſylvania, 
and jeitied there; and Ending, them ſubje& to 
ſuficrings both on account of their tithes, which 
were claimed from tt em, both by the proteſtant 
an popilty prieſts, and alio on account of the 
religious Meetings, \ which the vaught or chick 
magif! rate endcavoured to prevent their holding, w. Penn 


William Penn went to Heidelburg to intercede Paitestgb- 
with the Prince Palatine in their favour; but as latine in ſa- 


, F ith 

his abſence at that tine deprived W "(86 of. A 
3 0 

opportuni: y of making his per! ſonal appli ation, bis qonu- 


HIGHS, 


he addreſſed an epillie to him in their benalt, 
which, with other applications, had a good effect 
upon this prince, who ſeems to have been no 
friend to perſecution. William Penn returned 
to Chriſheim, and being at a meeting there with 


his friends, the Vaught indulged his cur ioſity to e 


having 


go to hear him, ta! king his ſtand at the back berdtw. 
door, that he might not be ſeen; and William's Penn, re- 


{ uſes to ſup- 


doctrine gaming Z his allent and a probation, he af- pref the 


terwards told the parſon, who had endeavoured to uekers at 


the 1WHLAGICEG 


perſuade him that it was h 18 duty to lupprels he- oftheprieſt. 


reſy, That it was his bujinc/s, if the £uahers were 
Hereticks, to diſcover them to be fach; ; but fer my 
part, continued he, I heard nothing but good and 

ſound 
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cHaAP. ſound doctrine, and therefore I will not meddle 
— with them. William Penn having diſcharged 
1677. His duty here, returned by Frankfort, Cologn, 
Cleves, &c. to Amſterdam. At Cologn he re— 
ceived the following letter from the Princeſs Kli- 
zabeth, in anſwer to one he had written to her 

from the Palatinate : 


Fpiſtle from The +; of September, 1677. 
the Princeſs E 
to W. Penn. © Dear Friend, | 


I have received your greetings, good wiſhes 
* and exhortations, with much joy, and ſhall 
* follow the latter as far as it will pleaſe our 
e great God to give me light and ſtrength. I 
can fay little for myſelf, and can do nothing of 
& myſelt; but | hope the Lord will conduct me 
cc in his time, by his way, to his end, and that 
I ſhall not ſhrink for his fire. I do long for 
c jt; and when he aſſures my ways, I hope he 
« will give me power to bear the croſs I meet 
„therein; I am alſo glad to hear the journey 
“ hath been proſperous both in the conſtitutions 
* of your bodies, to withſtand the badneſs of 
e the weather, and in the reception you had in 
“ Caſſel, Frankfort and Chriſheim. Nothing 
& ſurpriſed me there but the good old Dury, in 


© whom I did not expect ſo much ingenuity, - 


% having lately writ a bock, intitled Le veritable 
* Chretien, that doth {peak in another way. I 
„ with to know what reception you have had at 
„ Frederick{burg, and if this find you at Cleves, 
«© ] with you might take an occaſion to ſee the 
& two Paſtors of Mulheim, which do really ſeck 
«© the Lord, but have ſome prejudice againſt 
© your doctrine, as allo the Counteſs there. It 
| „ would 


ce \ 
cc f 
cc f 
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“ would be of much uſe for my family to have cn a p. 


them diſabuſed ; yet God's will be done in 
that, and all things elſe concerning 


* Your loving friend in the Lord Jeſus, 


« ELIZABETH.” 


From Amſterdam William Penn went into W. Penn 


. . vilits Laba- 
Frieſland, and met George Fox at Leewarden in die's &iſci- 


his return to Holland. From whence he pro- 


ciples of je reſided, Here he had an in- 


N — 
8 * ba, 


terview with Anna Maria Schurman, the Somer— 
dykes, the French Paſtor, Peter Yvon and others. 
In their conference Yvon gave the followin 

account of Labadie : that he received his educa- 
tion among the Jeſuits, deſerted them, and em- 
braced the Proteſtant religion; that being diſſa- 
tisfied with the formal Proteſtants, he with ſome 
adherents formed themſelves into a ſeparate 
fociety. Afterwards Anna Maria Schurman, 


the Somerdykes and others, related ſomething of 


their religious experience, and the means where- 
by they were induced to join that family, retired 
from the world. When they had done William 
Penn, who with his fellow-labourers had under- 
taken this journey ſolely with the view of diſ- 
charging their duty in propagating pure religion, 
and to encourage an advancement therein, con- 
delcended, in compliance with their practice, to 
give an account of his convincement, and thence 
took occaſion to perſuade and inſtruct them to 
purſue after ſuperior attainments, and addi- 
tional growth in the experience of the true 


knowledge of God, and more perfect obedience - 
to 


hath a con- 


ceeded to Wiewer t, where a ſociety of the dif- ference with 
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CHAP. to the law written in the heart. At parting one 
* of their paſtors enquired of him, ik rhe truth 
PE role not firſt among a poor and illiterate ſort? 
Yes,” replied Willia i Penn, and it is our 
„comfort that we owe it not to the learning of 
„this world.“ The paſior rejoined, Then 
let not the learning of this world be uſed, to 
defend that whic ch the ſpirit of God brought 
e forth, for the mixture thereof will be apt to 

« obſeure the brightness of your teſtimony.” 
. Penn William Penn having talen leave of them, 


goes to travelled by Groningen to Embden, where his 


Embden, : 
and applies friends la boured under ſevere oppreſſion by im- 


to the bur- priſonments and bantihments : He had before 

eomaſter on 

behalf of his intereſted himſelf on their behalf in a ſpirited 

eng letter to the magiſtrates, new ing the unreaſona- 
bleneſs of Proteſtants, who proteited againſt im- 
poſitions and perſecutions, themſelves“ 1 
their religion upon others by periecution. And 
now he waited upon the burgomalter at his houſe, 
and enquired of him, if he aud the ſenate had 
not received a letter in Latin from an Engliſh- 
man concerning their ſeverity towards the peo- 
ple called Qunkers? the burgomaſter owning the 
receipt thereof, William Penn faid, Tam that 
„ man, and l am conitrained in conſcience to 
“ yifit thee on their behalf.'“' The burgomaſter 
was more complaiſant than was ex pected, and 
gave ſome faint hope of changing their meaſures; 
but the ſequel difcovered the averſion cf the fe- 
nate to moderate their on gone ior the per- 
ſecution was continued there a conſiderable time 
after. 

Pemto From Embden William Penn returned bac 

Herford, to Herford, and met with a very kind oak 


where he 1s 


kindiy re- from the Princeſs and the Countets of Hornes, 
ceived by with 
the Prin- 
«cls. 
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apartment more than once; when the deep im— 
preſſions made on her mind, through the affect- 
ing power attending his miniſtry drew from 
her this acknowledgment, *I am fully ond; 
« but oh, my fins are great“ Hereupon Wil. 
liam Penn took an opportunity to impart to the 
Princeſs and Counteſs, ſeparately, ſuch counſel 
as appeared to him ſuitable to their reſpective 
conditions, which had a reaching effect upon 
their minds, eſpecially the Counteſs's. At the 
Princels's prefling invitation he ſtayed to ſupper. 
When the Counteſs, from the preſent religious 
impreſſions on her mind, perceiving the hurt ac- 
cruing from thoſe compliances wich the world, 
to which her rank in life accuſtomed her, ſaid, 
faut que je rompe, I muſt break off: Oh the 
„ cumber and enta: Wine of this vain world! 
e they obſtruct all good.” The Princeſs alſo 
made this ſenſible reflection, „It is an hard 


“ matter to be faithful to what one knows ; 1 


fear I am not weighty enough in my tpurit. 
The favourable opinion ſhe had conceived of 
William Penn's miniſterial labours, in conſe— 


quence of the impreſſions the bad felt under them, 


is plainly expreſſed in the following remark which 
ſhe made to kim: Among my books I have 
« records that the goſpel was firlt br ought from 
1 England into Germany, and now it is come, 
”M again.“ 

Having finiſhed his ſervice here, and taken a 
ſolemn leave of theſe eminent perſons, he de- 
parted for Welel: On his way he endeavoured, 
at Mulheim, to procure an interview with the 


Counteſs of Falkenſtein, who had the reputation countefs of 
of a very religious perſon, on which account the ikenucemn. 


Count 


495 
with whom he had a meeting in the Princeſs's c H a r. 


1077. 
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Count her father kept her in confinement, calling 
her Quaker, though ſhe had no correſpondence 
with any of that ſociety. He had before uſed 
William Penn very roughly, when paſling by 
his caſtle on his way, he enquired of him and 
his friends from whence they came, and whither 
they were going; to which they anſwered, they 
were Engliſhmen come from Holland, and going 
no further in thoſe parts than his town of Mul- 
heim: But as they did not take off their hats, he 
thereby perceiving they were Quakers, faid, 
* We have no need of Quakers here; get you 
out of my dominion, you ſhall not go to my 
* town.” He immediately commanded ſome of 
his ſoldiers to ſee them out of his territory; 
whereby William Penn and his companions 
were obliged to he that night in the open air. 
But the next day he writ to the ſaid' Count, and 
therein told him, “ For thy ſaying, we want no 
& OPuakers here, I ſay, under favour, you do; 
* for a true Quaker is one that trembleth at the 
« word of the Lord, that worketh out his fal- 
vation with fear and trembling.” William 
Penn being now come again to Mulheim could 
get no opportunity to accompliſh his purpoſe of 


a conference with the Counteſs, and therefore 


proſecuted his journey to Duiſburgh, Welel and 
Cleves, holding conferences with religious peo- 


ple as he paſſed along, and returned by Utrecht 


Return to 


England. 


to Amſterdam, where George Fox had arrived 
before him. 

Not long after they returned for England, and 
after a dangerous and tempeſtuous paſſage they 
arrived at Harwich; and going from thence to 
London, William Penn received there the fol- 

lowing 


anf 
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lowing letter from the Princeſs Elizabeth, in c n A p. 


anſwer to one of his. 
AYID 


Herford, Oct. 29, 1677. 1 
« Dear Friend, 1 


* Your tender care of my eternal well-being 

“ doth oblige me much, and I will weigh every 

“ article of your counſel to follow it as much as 

* hes in me, but God's grace mult be aſſiſtant, 

as you ſay yourſelf, © he accepts nothing that 

* does not come from him.“ If I had made me 

% bare of all worldly goods, and left undone 

* what he requires molt, I mean, to do all in 

« and by his ſon, I ſhall be in no better condi- 

„ tion than at this preſent. Let me feel him 

“ firſt governing in my heart, then do what he 

* requires of me; but I am not able to teach 
others, being not taught of God myſelf. Re- 
member my love to G. F. B. F. G. K. and 
dear Gertrude *. If you write no worſe than 
' FF * your poſtſcript, I can make a ſhift to read it. 
| * Do not think I go from what I ſpoke to you 
| F © the laſt evening; I only ſtay to do it in a way 
; that is anſwerable before God and man: I can 
( ſay no more now, but recommend to your 
| « prayers, | e 


| * Your true friend, 

„ ELIZABETH.” 

i Certrade Dericks, "who had viſited the Princeſs, 

0 and afterwards came to live in England, and was married to 

- WF Stephen Criſp. 5 8 

Y 1 l 1 . 
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her Quaker, though ſhe had no correſpondence 
with any of that ſociety. He had before uſed 
William Penn very roughly, when paſling by 
his caſtle on his way, he enquired of him and 
lus friends from whence they came, and whither 
they were going; to which they anſwered, they 
were Engliſhmen come from Holland, and going 
no further in thoſe parts than his town of Mul- 
heim : But as they did not take off their hats, he 
thereby perceiving they were Quakers, faid, 
«© We have no need of Quakers here; get you 
„out of my dominion, you ſhall not go to my 
„ town.” He immediately commanded tome of 
his ſoldiers to ſee them out of his territory; 
whereby William Penn and his companions 
were obliged to lie that night in the open air. 
But the next day he writ to the ſaid' Count, and 
therein told him, “ For thy ſaying, we want no 
&« Puahers here, I ſay, under favour, you do; 
* for a true Quaker is one that trembleth at the 
« word of the Lord, that worketh out his ſfal- 
vation with fear and trembling.” William 
Penn being now come again to Mulheim could 
get no opportunity to accompliſh his purpoſe of 
a conference with the Counteſs, and therefore 
proſecuted his journey to Duiſburgh, Weſel and 
Cleves, holding conferences with religious peo— 


ple as he paſſed along, and returned by Utrecht 


to Amſterdam, where George Fox had arrived 
before bim. 

Not long after they returned for England, and 
after a dangerous and tempeſtuous paſſage they 
arrived at Harwich; and going from thence to 
London, William Penn received there the fol- 

lowing 


anft 
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lowing letter from the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
anſwer to one of his. 
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« Dear Friend, 


* Your tender care of my eternal well-being 
doth oblige me much, and I will weigh every 
article of your counſel to follow it as much as 
lies in me, but God's grace mult be aſſiſtant, 
as you ſay yourſelf, © he accepts nothing that 
does not come from him.“ If I had made me 
bare of all worldly goods, and left undone 
what he requires moſt, I mean, to do all in 
and by his ſon, I ſhall be in no better condi- 
tion than at this preſent. Let me feel him 
firſt governing in my heart, then do what he 
requires of me; but I am not able to teach 
others, being not taught of God myſelf. Re- 
member my love to G. F. B. F. G. K. and 
dear Gertrude *. If you write no worſe than 
your poſtſcript, I can make a ſhift to read it. 
Do not think I go from what I ſpoke to you 
the laſt evening; I only ſtay to do it in a way 
that is anſwerable before God and man: I can 
ſay no more now, but recommend to your 
prayers, | . 


* Your true friend, 


ELIZABETH.” 


. 44a Py a — ; 


This was Gertrude Dericks, Who had viſited the Princeſs, 


and afterwards came to live in England, and was married to 


Stephen Criſp. 


Vol. II. 1 
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4 P. 8. 
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Herford, Oct. 29, 1677. e 
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c HAP. P. 8. I almoſt forgot to tell you, that my 
„4 ſiſter writes me word ſhe had been glad you 
3 „ had taken your journey by Oſenburgh to re. 
77. « turn to Amſterdam. There is alſo a Droſſard 
* of Limbourg near this place, (to whom I gave 
* an exemplar of R. B's Apology) very deſirous 

“ to ſpeak with ſome of the Friends.“ 


. 


Account received of the continued Perſecution in 
New England. Public Afairs.—Party Ani— 
ingſities encreaſe.— Nero Parliament not ſuddenly 


convened. Party Diſtinfions.—Petitioners and 
Abborrers.—Whisg and Tory.—George Whitehead 


and Thomas Burr impriſoned and proſecuted at 


Norwich by Francis Bacon, Recorder.— Informer 


diſappointed. — Major Part of the Magiſtrates 
mederate.——The Recorder diſplaced. —Whereby 
they obtain their Releaſe, —Sufferings continued. — 
George Jox's Declaration.—PFreſh Application for 
Relief from Acts againſt Popiſh Recuſants. 


c 11 4. (GEORGE FOX allo, on his return to London, 
wy Tcceived letters from, New England, with an ac- 


1677. count of the renewed cruel proceedings of the 


G. Fox re- magiſtrates againſt his friends there. It is pro- 


ccivesletters 


from New bable the preſent ſevere perſecution in England, 


* diſcovering them to have no patrons in the 
mtornun . . 
of the con. Engliſh government at home, but that the king 
tinued ſeve- >. 4 | and 
ritics to his 


friends. 
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and court, by connivance at leaſt, if not by open o HA f. 
encouragement, left them expoſed to the arbi- III. 
trary abuſe of every inferior magiſtrate, might wa 
give new vigour to the malignant enmity of their 1677. 
adverſaries in New England, as removing their 
apprehenſions of being called to account by the 
government here in their preſent diſpoſition, for 
any ſeverities they might inflict upon this people 
within the limits -of the king's prohibition. So 
they proceeded not only to whip the Quakers, ſo 
called, but alſo ſome maſters of ſhips that were 
not of that ſociety, only for bringing ſome of 
them thither. But the Indians about this time 9 
making an inroad upon them, and ſlaying ſeve- 9 
ral of their people, diverted their attention, to 111 
remove from them a more formidable enemy 7 
than the people called Quakers. | 1 
There was yet no relaxation of the perſecution 1680. 1 
of diſſenters in England; but the rigour where- 
with they were treated received new force every 
ſucceeding year of this reign. Such was the fierce- party ani- 
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neſs of parties againſt each other, and ſo gene- —_— 
rally was the nation divided, that there was no drength. 
„ Cclals, but what either was, or was reckoned of 
one party or the other. And although the gene- 
; ral hiſtory of England be out of my line, yet a 


view of the : ſtate of the nation appears occa- 
ſionally requiſite to elucidate the hiſtory of that 
part of it in which I am engaged. 


: Although a new parliament was elected early New par- 
- in the laſt year, yet, as the elections had, in very ary war kgs 
: many. places, been carried againſt the court in- convened, 
= tereſt, the king, ſearing the like oppoſition from 


this as he had experienced from the latter ſeſ- 
ſions of the laſt parliament, was not haſty in 
convening them, but had prevented their fitting 
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CH AP. by ſundry prorogations. The interval betwixt 

the diffolution of the late parliament and the 
1680 convening of this for buſineſs, encreaſed the jea- 
louſy of that part of the nation, which had en- 
tertained ſuſpicions and fears of the deſigns of 


THE 


which oc- the court; theſe diſtruſts excited many corpora- 


cations Pt” tions to preſent petitions to the king to aſſemble 


tions to the 


king to aſ- the parliament ; and notwithſtanding the king's 
« v5 diſpleaſure thereat, and his publication of a pro- 
clamation prohibiting them, petitions were ſent 
up from all parts, — ſoliciting for a ſeſſion 
of parliament. 
Caunter pe- The king and his partiſans, finding lis diſplea- 
itions pro- 
curedby the fure and his proclamations ineffectual to put a 
court. {top to the petitions, had recourſe to the like po- 
pular arts by which many of them were pro- 
cured, to procure petitions of a contrary ten- 
dency from divers parts of the nation, exprefling 
their dete/tation and abhorrence of the ſeditious 
practice of the late petitioners, referring the ſitting 
of the parliament abſolutely to the king's plea- 
ſure. This ſharpened the edge of party ran- 
cour, and ranged the people into two hoſtile 
Petitions parties, diſtinguiſhed by the names of petitioners 
rers original and abhorrers. Theſe names were ſoon loſt, 
N through the vĩrulence of party, in the more re- 
ty diltinc- proachful diſtinctions of whig and tory, appel- 
W lations affixed to each party by the hatred of their 
tory. adverſaries, the former being the name of con- 
tempt applied to the Scotch Covenanters of the 
laſt reign, and the latter a denomination: of in- 
famy applied to the bands of Irifh Robbers. 
Ihe former party diſtinctions were abſorbed 
in theſe, the low-churchmen and the country 
party were included among the zwhigs, and as 
they were more moderate in their ſentiments » 
wards 
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Papiſts compoſed the body of the Tories : theſe 


the moſt hated claſſes of Nonconformiſts with 9 


Bacon, the Recorder. 
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wards Diſſenters, and averſe to perſecution, the c H a P. 
Diſſenters inclined to them, and were generally . 
comprehended in this party. On the other hand, 2 
the High-churchmen, the Court-party and the : 


in the event had the aſcendency during this 
reign, having the court preferments on their 
ſide, and the king at their head; to their ſupe- 
rior influence the great ſeverities, to which the | 18 
Nonconformiſts were expoſed in the latter end 9 
of this reign, ſeem principally owing. 

As the people called Quakers were by princi- | 
ple diſengaged from all political parties, one [ 
might have expected they might have been leſs \ 1 
obnoxious to the reſentment af every party; ul 
but they continued to be harraſſed {till amongſt | | 


proſecutions by all the vanety of penal laws. 
The firſt we meet with in this year is the prole- 
cution of George Whitehead and Thomas Burr 
at Norwich, principally carried on by Francis 


Theſe two men being on their travels met ac- & White: 
cidentally or providentially near the city of Nor- Burr pro- 
wich, being both on their way from different art 
quarters to pay a religious viſit to their friends in * Bacon, re- 
that city on the ſucceeding firſt day of the week; der. 
where being arrived, they held the morning 
meeting without interruption, and that in the at- 
ternoon, for about half the uſual time, when 
George Whitehead being preaching, a rude com- 
pany, chiefly informers, ruſhing into the meet- 
ing with tumult and violence, pulled him down, 
who requiring them to ſhew ſome legal authority 
tor their proceedings, received only abuſive lau- 
guage from them, with an infinuation to the 


people 
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C H A v people, that he might be a Jeſuit. The ſheriff of 
coming afterward took them priſoners ; they were ” 
1680. brought before the Recorder, who was a juſtice bh 

of peace, who examined them, of their names, co 

habitations and trades; F they were in orders, or wh 

had orders from Rome. Then queſtioning them the 

about their preaching, demanded of them 20l. bre 

a- piece, with which refuſing to comply, he next ſin 
aſked them, whether they would take the oath of — 
| cc 


allegiance ? They replied they could take no 
oath for conſcience ſake. While this examina- 
tion was going on, the. informer, whoſe intereſt 
| lay more in the convicting of them for their 
| 2 fines, than upon refuſing the oath, whiſpered 1 
ed. the juſtice, who thereupon aſked them, where 
| they lodged, and where they ſet up their horſes ? 
| In reply to which, giving the intelligence they 
wanted, the informer went off to the inn; but 
was diſappointed of his prey, the horſes being, 
unknown to the priſoners, removed from the inn 
The reeor- Where they left them. The Recorder was very | 
der buliY. liberal of his invectives, terming them ſeducers Þ| | 
and ſeditious. And diſcovered the bitterneſs of F 


his enmity by telling them there was a ſtatute, | the 

made in Queen Elizabeth's time, yet in force, 1 an; 

to hang ſuch perſons as they were; and, being - tha 

interrogated, ** If he could proſecute them upon de 

& that law,” he anſwered, * Yes, if the * king - tra 

„ ſhould FF Up 

| fled 

* The whips (ſo called) were for confining the preroga- to 
tive within the limits of the law, and therefore were Fi. 2 


pected by their antagoniſts of adopting republican principles: 
the other party, on the contrary, were for placing the king 
above the law, or making the law ſubſervient to his will, of ve 
which this declaration of the recorder is an evident inſtance ; ; 
for, according to him, the laws were to operate, not on ac- 

; count 
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c“ ſhould give orders to have it put in execu- c H Ax. 
* tion I would do it, and have you hanged, if XI. 
« you would not abjure the realm.” He then 
committed them to jail *till the enſuing ſeſſions, 1680. 
which were held about a month afterwards, when 

they were ſummoned to their trial ; and being 

hy = to the bar, George Whitehead addreſ- 

ſing himſelf to the court ſaid, © We have been 

" FF *< five weeks in prion, it is proper the court 

FF *© ſhould know for what; pray let our mittimus 

„ he read.” The Recorder replied, © There is 

% no need of your mittimus being read here; 

“I'll give an account of the cauſe. They had 

“ gathered together a company of about two 

« hundred, and officers went from me to diſſi- 

© pate them but could not, and thereupon J 

* ſent the ſheriff, who took them away; and 
they being brought before me, I proffered 
„them, if they would pay their fines, I would 

% not commit them; and upon their refuſal, I 

„ tendered them the oath of allegiance, which, 

* as they were not willing to take, I ſent them 

„to jail.” George Whitchead remarked, that 

they being Engliſhmen had a right to travel in 

any part of the nation : And Thomas Eurr added 

that he being a perſon that was concerned in 
dealing in corn, by the law of England he might 

travel from place to place about his concerns. 

Upon which the Recorder made this taunting re- 
flection, expreſſive of his immoderate averſion 


to this people. Had you not better have been 


* 


3 "RE % yormm_S oF * * 


r 


a. 
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count of their fitneſs or unfitneſs, but the king's pleaſure ; to 
lie dormant or to be put in force, not as being unjuſt or juſt, 
but as the king ſhould iſſue his orders, which is making them 
laws or no laws at the ſole will of the king. 
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Major part 
of the juſ- 
tices in- 
clined to ſet 
them at li- 
berty; but 
by the re · 
corder's 
means re- 
committed 
to priſon. 


„ be hanged.” 
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* turning your malt at home, than come hither 
to preach. The ſcripture faith, God added to 
„ the church ſuch as ſhould be ſaved ; but ye 
draw from the church; and the church of 
„England - will never be quiet *till ſome of you 
George Whitehead then ob- 
ſerving, how unbecoming it was, and derogato 

to his office as a judge, to diſcover himſelf ſo 
plainly to be a party againſt the priſoners, and 
to prejudge their cauſe before it was regularly 
before him as a judge; and as a precedent, re- 
lating the circumſpection of chief juſtice Hul- 
ſey, who being applied to by the king for his 
opinion in the caſe of a traitor, declined deli- 
vering it *till it came judicially before him, he 
defended his cauſe fo well, and repreſented the 
unequal proceeding of the Recorder in fo clear 
a light, that upon his appeal to the mayor and 
juſtices, the mayor replied, “ You have appealed 


to me; truly we are tradeſmen and no 


„ Jawyers: We leave matters of law to the 
* Recorder: He knows the law and we mult 
* acquieſce in his judgment.” The major part 
of the juſtices did not ſeem to approve of the 
recorder's conduct, but inclined to ſet them at 
liberty. * The recorder, piqued thereat, as a tacit 
cenſure on his conduct, inſiſted upon adminiſ- 
tering the oath, and prevailed ſo far, that both 
the priſoners being diſcharged by the court from 
the matter contained in the two mittimuſes, had 
the oath tendered to them, and for refuſal there- 
of they were committed again ' till the next quar- 
ter ſeſſions. 


endeavoured to inſinuate ſuſpicions of their being 


2 Bcfle, 
probably 


As the recorder and his agents had 
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probably Papiſts, they procured certificates, ſign- c H r. 
ed by the pariſh officers and ſeveral reſponſible 
neighbours of their reſpective pariſhes to the 
contrary, which they would gladly bave had read 
in the court, but the recorder would not permit 
it. 

Soon after the termination of the paſt ſeſſions, This recor- 
this recorder was deprived of his office by a vote gef 
of the common council, and a perſon of more tis office, 
equity and moderation was elected in his place; 
in conſequence of which change, and the inter- 
poſition of their friends, at the next ſeſſions the 
were cleared by proclamation, and diſcharged they regain 
from their impriſonment, after a confinement of 8 
ſixteen weeks. 

To recite the various caſes of ſufterings would 
appear a needleſs repetition ot ſimilar occurren- 
ces; in this year, as in the former, they were 
proſecuted for not taking oaths ; as Popith recu- 
ſants; on the ſtatute for the forfeiture of 201. a gufferings 
month, or two-thirds of eſtates for abſence from nue. 
the public worſhip ; hunted and ſpoiled by in- 
formers ; ſubjected to exceſſive diſtraints for 
eccleſiaſtical demands; run to excommunication 
in the biſhop's court; and impriſoned for contu- 
macy (as it was termed) or on writs de excommu- 
nicato capiendo; and notwithſtanding their ſuffer- 
ings were ſevere enough this year, yet the 
ſtruggle between the contending parties, into 
which we have obſerved the nation was divided, 
being yet undecided, the ſufferings of this year 
fell Ea of the ſucceeding years, after Ahern 
declared for the court party. 

The parliament, after a long interval, were ſut- 
tered to meet, and when met, they went with 
the ſpirit of their predeceſſors, into an enquiry 

concerning 


CR 
1680. 
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HA r. concerning the Popiſh plot; and becauſe ſome 

malicious epiſcopalians were very forward to 

1680. rank the Quakers amongſt the plotters, George 

Fox, who was then in London, thought it ne- 

©. Fox pub- ceſſary to publiſh the following declaration on 

claratien behalf of himſelf and friends, to remove ſuch 
behalf of groundleſs ſuſpicions from the parliament. 

friends. | 

It is our principle and teſtimony to deny 

& and renounce all plots and plotters againſt the 

« king, or any of his ſubjects; for we have the 

„ ſpirit of Chriſt, by which we have the mind 

& of Chriſt, who came to ſave men's lives, and 

not to deſtroy them: And we would have the 

king and all his ſubjects to be ſafe. Where- 

“ fore we do declare, that we will endeavour, 

© to our power, to fave and defend him and 

them, by diſcovering all plots and plotters 

„(which ſhall come to our knowledge) that 

c would deſtroy the king or his ſubjects : This 

e we do ſincerely offer unto you. But as to 

<« ſwearing and fighting, which in tenderneſs of 

* conſcience we cannot do, ye know, that we 

© have ſuffered theſe many years for our con- 

« ſcientious refuſal thereof. And now that the 

* Lord hath brought you together, we deſire 

“ you to relieve us, and free us from thoſe ſuf- 

* ferings ; and that ye will not put upon us to do 

% thoſe things, which we have ſuffered ſo much 


% and fo long already for not doing; for if you 


* do, ye will make our ſufferings and bonds 
5 ſtronger, inſtead of relieving us. 


« GEORGE FOX.” 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the former applications on AP. 
behalf of this ſoctety to the late parliament, in . 
regard to their ſufferings as popiſh recuſants, 4680. 
and the favourable diſpoſition of many of the 
members to yield them relief, they were ſtill ex- 

poſed to ruinous proſecutions on the obſolete 
{ſtatutes of Eliz. and Jac. 1. and ſundry of thcir 
members being indicted this year as popiſh re- 
cuſants, the preſent diſpoſition of the parliament 

to make a diſtinction between thefe and proteſ- 

tant diſſenters, encouraged the people called 
Quakers to preſent their caſe to the King and Freſh appli- 
parliament. Repreſenting their complaint againſt rayon pa 


king and 
the late proſecutions in the Exchequer for two- paritament 


thirds of their eſtates, which for two years laſt lee 
paſt had been ſeized into the king's hands upon 23 
old ſtatutes made againſt popiſh recuſants; and popiſh re- 
levies daily made thereupon by the ſheriffs cant 
throughout many counties in England; the un- 
reaſonableneſs whereof they proceed to demon- 

ſtrate, by a particular examination of the pre- 
ambles of theſe acts, and the occaſion thereof; 
whereby they hoped it would evidently appear 

that theſe ſtatutes were enacted againſt * popiſh 
recuſants only, and not againit proteſtant diſſen- 

ters, or any other than popiſh; and that the 
proſecution of proteſtant ditfenters (as they have 

been carried on of late) is a ſtretching of theſe 
ſtatutes beyond the bounds of reaſon and the in- 

tent of the law makers; and the parliament hav- gary 
ing appointed a committee to make cnquiry into FienGs at- | 
the proſecutions of proteſtant diſſenters upon mittee of 
theſe ſtatutes ; Copies of the aforeſaid caſe were Faamont, 


and lay their 
not only preſented to the members of the ſaid caſe before 


them, 


b Belle. 
committee, 


_ 3 — 
n — > -- — - — — 
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oN AP. committee, but alſo ſupported by the perſonal 


XI. 


"2680. 


Sir Chriſ- 


topher Mus 


grave's rg- 
mark in 
their ſa- 
vour. 


attendance of ſundry friends of London or its 
neighbourhood upon the fittings of ſaid com- 
mittee, particularly William Penn, George White. 
head and William Meade, of whom the commit- 
tee enquired, | 

1. If they owned themſelves proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters ? | 

2. How they ſuffered by laws made againſt 
popiſh recuſants? 

To both which queſtions anſwering to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the committee, their treatment was 
generally reſented as unjuſt and illegal, in being 
proſecuted as popiſh recuſants, when they were 
maniteſtly real proteſtants, while the papiſts 
themſelves were indulged and exempted from the 
penalties of theſe laws. Though,” (faith G. 
Whitehead) © we envied not their liberty, nor 
any people's elſe, notwithſtanding we ſuffered 
& deeply in their ſtead.” 

In the courſe of the committee's conference 
upon this ſubject, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
though a zealous churchman, exprefled his utter 
diſlike of the ſevere uſage of this people, al- 
ledging, The priſons were filled with them, that 
many of them had been excommunicated and impri- 
ſoned for ſmall matters, and that it was a ſhame 
and ſcandal for their church to uſe the Quakers j6 
hardly on very trivial occaſions. 


© George Whitchead' Journal. 


CHAP. 
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Bill for exempting Diſſenters from Penal Laws.—- 
Friends attend the Committee of Parliament t9 
ſolicit on behalf of their Society. — Terms offered 
which would not relieve the People called Qua- 
kers.—T he Bill confined io exempting Diſſenters 
from 35 Eliz.—/t paſſeth both Houſes, but is 
clande/tinely ſuppreſſed. —Reſolves in favour of 
Diffenters.—Perſecution continued. George Fox by 
proſecuted for Tithes.—William Penn obtains a 
Grant of Land in America, | 
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IN conſequence of theſe enquiries and the re- HAP. 

port of the committee thereupon, a bill was XII. | 

brought in for exempting the proteſtant ſubjects 

diflenting from the church of England from the | 1980- 

penalties of certain laws; being defigned to en- empting 

large the borders of the church communion, ſo ginnen U 

f pena 

as to comprehend one part of the diſſenters, and laws. 

to grant a toleration and exemption from the 

penal ſtatutes to the more ſcrupulous, the Qua- 

kers particularly, upon condition of ſubſcribing 

a declaration of aliegiance, and aſſembling with 

open doors. mn 
Notwithſtanding the pcople called Quakers rricns: ar- 

were paſlive and patient under ſuffering, yet Cee 

they were not ſo inſenſible to the benefits of their of parlia- 

own eaſe in their perions and poſicthons, nor to pri” 

a ſympathetic feeling for their friends under per- half of theic 

ſecution, as to neglect the favourable opportu- Cie. 


nity, 
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the deſirable liberiy of conſcience for which they 


—— had ſo often pleaded and applied in vain. Divers 


1680. 


Terms of- 
fered whic 
would not 
rcheve the 
ople 


friends in London, when the bill was com- 
mitted, were diligent again in attending the 
committee early and late, in order to ſolicit the 
inſertion of ſuch clauſes as might give eaſe to 
the tender conſciences of their friends, whoſe 
religious diſſent was ſcrupulous in ſome matters 
beyond other diſſenters ; and were ſo ſucceſsful 
in their ſolicitations, that beſide an exemption 
from the penalties of the laws againſt popiſh re- 
cuſants and conventicles, they obtained a clauſe 
to be inſerted for accepting a declaration of fide- 
lity inſtead of the oath of allegiance. 

The other bodies. of diflenters were ſolicitous 
to obtain the privileges they defired, the preſby- 
terians, keeping an eye to the emoluments of 
the eſtabliſhed prieſthood, wanted to be compre- 
hended within the church ; others were content 
with a toleration of their relivion. And fome 
of the members of the houſe being of the prel- 
byterian and independent ſocieties, or favourers 


called Qua - Of them, offered terms for the eaſe of theſe ſo- 


kers. 


: 
* 


cieties, which would have left the Quakers, ſo 


called, ſtill expoſed to perſecution, viz. the 


taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ; 
wherefore George Whi:chead * took an oppor- 
tunity to confer with Colonel Birch and Alder- 
man Love (the members who had propoſed the 
ſaid terms) repreſenting their propoſal as quite 
inadequate to the purpoſe of giving effectual re- 
lief to other confcientious diſſenters, as well as 


to the Quakers, as he could not apprehend how 


d George Whitehead's journal. 


they 
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aſide, the time being not arrived for perfeQing 
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they could take the oath of ſupremacy, and c nA r. 
thereby ſwear, That they ſolemnly declare and XII. 
teſtify, that the king's highneſs is the only ſu 4—— 


preme governor of this realm, as well in all ſpi- 1680. 
ritual or eccleſiaſtical matters, as in temporal, 
and at the ſame time diſſent from the church of 


England; thereby withdrawing their obedience 
from him to whom they acknowledge it owing, 


which was an inconſiſtency he knew not how to 
reconcile. 
Although this bill was committed, it was laid The bill 


confined te 
exempting 


this laudable deſign, yet a foundation was laid difcenters 
for reviving and completing it in the ſucceeding k. 
reign of king William III. At preſent the com- 
mons contented themielves with confining the 
propoſed bill, to exempting proteſtant diſſenters 
from the penaliies of the perſecuting ſtatute of 
the 35th of Eliz. before noticed more than 
once, for the repeated attempts to put it in force, 
after lying dormant many years. The repeal of 
this bill paſſed readily through the houſe of com- 
mons,* but is ſaid not to have been equally 
precipitated through the houſe of lords; the bi- 


hops yielding with reluctance to the reſcinding 


this dreadful penal law, as apprehending the 
terror thereof might be of ſervice to their 
church, their temper ſeeming more diſpoſed to 
compel by terrors and penalties, than to win by 
piety, perſuaſion and good example. However Paſſcth both 
it paſſed both houſes, and when it ſhould have pvc wu 
been preſented to the king for bis aſſent, it was FEE. 
not to be found; having (as reported) been ſe- 


creted by the clerk of the crown, who had been 
privately directed by the king not to preſent it 


© Neale. 
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c HAP.to him, whereby this ſociety, with other diſſen- 
XII. ters, were diſappointed of their hopes; and 


— 


1680. 


| For in all the ſtruggling o 


their endeavours to procure eaſe being eluded, 
they were left expoſed to proſecution by all the 
penal laws, the effects of which they felt as K 
vere as ever. 

Thus were the nonconformiſts almoſt conti- 
nually harraſſed during this reign, and the church 


(fo called) had the gratification of making N 


repriſals upon their antagoniſts and former 
preſſors, for their . under their hands: 
parties theſe were the 
ſufferers, and the people called Quakers, who 
had merited no ſuch treatment, ſuffered moſt of 
all. The king repeatedly attempted to grant a 
general indulgence, the benefits of which might 
extend to the papiſts, but then the parliament ac- 
tuated by an equal averſion to nonconformiſts 
and papiſts, oppoſed it with the weight of their 
influence ; and when the temper of the parlia- 
ment was changed in the favour of the diſſen- 
ters, their ſtrenuous oppoſition to the court, 
their unrelaxed perſeverance in promoting the 
bill of excluſion, and the ſuppoſed activity of the 
preſbyterians in the elections of the obnoxious 
members, and favouring the obnoxious meaſures 
of this parliament, had incenſed the king, who 
had no cordial regard to them before, ſtill more 
againſt hem; he ſeemed reſolved to keep them 
and the other ſectaries, ſo called, in awe, by 
keeping in reſerve, and holding over their heads, 
this ſanguinary law, which ſubjected them to ba- 
niſhment or death. The court biſhops were more 
uniform in their conduct, adding the weight of 
their exertions and ſuffrages conitantly on the fide 
of preferment and perſecution, ſo that * 
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held their perſonal liberty and their juſt property X11. 
by a very precarious tenure through the extent of WWW 


this reign. 

The miſcarriage of their favourite bill of ex- 
cluſion, which they apprehended to be the only 
effectual ſecurity againſt the encroachments of 
popery, as well as this repeal of 35 Eliz. en- 
creaſed the miſtruſt which the parliament and na- 
tion had entertained of the deſigns of the court, 
and engaged them to enter into various meaſures 
and reſolves, equally offenſive to the king, who 
thereupon reſolved to prorogue them, of which 
gaining intelligence, previous to their proroga- 
tion the parliament paſſed ſundry votes, among 
which the following, however repreſented by 
ſome writers as the reſult of an angry, factious 
ſpirit, muſt meet the approbation of all diſpaſ- 
ſionate men, as being in themſelves reaſonable 
and juſt, viz. 

1. © Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this 
„ houſe, that the acts of parliament made in the 
« reigns of queen Elizabeth and king James 
* againſt popiſh recuſants, ought not to be ex- 
* tended againſt proteſtant diſſenters.“ 

2. © Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this 
* houſe, that the proſecution of proteſtant diſ- 
<« ſenters upon the penal laws is at this time 
„ grievous to the ſubject, a weakening of the 
<« proteſtant intereſt; an encouragement to po- 
„ pery, and dangerous to the peace of the king- 
dom.“ : 

Theſe votes ſhewed the ſenſe of the commons, 
but did not repeal the penal laws : * They were 


n Sewel, 
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1681. 


Reſolves in 
favour of 
diſſenters. 
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| |. CHAP. ſtill in full force, and continued to be rigorouſly 
iq | XII. enforced upon great numbers of this ſociety 
1 » for three or four years longer, by magiſtrates, 
_ 1681. who ſeemed now to meet with the countenance 
| Peres” of their ſuperiors in proportion to their ſeverity 
1 in executing theſe laws. But ſtill this perſecuted 
l people continued ſteadfaſt to their duty, reſignedly 
ll ſuffering the hardſhips under which unreaſonable 
1 men might be permitted to bring them, for the 
1 trial of their faith and patience: For they did 
1 not ſo much conſider theſe occurrences, as ariſing 
1 from viſible cauſes, the public temper and ſtate 
1 of the nation, as refer them to the ſupreme cauſe 
| and creator of all things, who they believed ruled 
| in the kingdoms of men, in his will they patiently 
fl acquieſced, relying upon his providential arm for 
$1 ſupport in all their ſufferings, reſting in hope that 
38 he would effectuate their releaſe in that way 
and time which he ſhould ſee beſt. 
8 Cee George Fox being ſtill in and about London, 
the Exche- was under a proſecution, in which we have a 
quer tor. freſh evidence of the avaricious diſpoſition of 
1 the claimants of tithes, of the exorbitance of 
= the tithe laws then in force and practice, and of 
1 the diſintereſtedneſs of George Fox. He and 
1 his wife were ſued for ſmall tithes in the Exche- 
quer, and although they proved in their anſwer 
to the plaintiff's bill, that no ſuch tithe had been ff 
demanded or paid off her eſtate during forty- tl 
three years ſhe had lived there, yet becauſe they 
could not anſwer upon oath, they were run up K 
to a writ of rebellion, and an order of court 
was iſſued to take them both into cuſtody. 
George, underſtanding a warrant was out 
againſt. him, waited upon the barons at their 


chambers, to lay the hardſhip of their caſe and 
| the 
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William Penn, and ſundr 
from the crown at the time of his deceaſe, by from kim, 
letters patent, bearing date the 4th of March, 4<nominat- 
1680.1, granted to William Penn and his heirs 
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the illegality of the plaintiff's demand before c HA r. 


them. 
the barons declared their opinions, that he was 
not liable to the tithes in queſtion; but the other 
two joining with his antagoniſt's lawyers, plead- 
ed earneſtly for a ſequeſtration, alledging he was 
a public man. Here we have a freſh inſtance of 
the prevalence of that party- ſpirit, which infeſted 
the nation at this time to ſuch a degree as to 
pollute the ſtreams of juſtice. What ſignified it 
to the merits of the cauſe, whether he was a 
public or private man? However the adverſe ba- 
rons bringing over one of thoſe who had before 
decided in his favour, the ſequeſtration was ob- 
tained, but with limitation to the ſum proved 
due, which greatly diſappointed the proſecutor's 
aim, which was to have obtained it without limi- 
tation, that ſo they might be their own carvers 
in making diſtraint. In the courſe of the trial, 
it being made appear that George Fox had en- 
gaged himſelf never to meddle with his wife's 
eſtate, the judges could hardly be perſuaded any 


man would be ſo diſintereſted; until William 


Meade, who had given them the information, 
produced the engagement under his hand and 
ſeal, which raiſed their admiration, as being a 
ſpecimen of ſelf-denial rarely to be met with in 
theſe ages. 


When the cauſe came to a trial two of XI. 


1681. 


It was in the early part of this year that the W. Pena 
. 0 . * ba 0 1 
king, in conſideration of the ſervices of Sir grant of a 


i William Penn's Life. 
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CHAP. that province lying on the weſt of the river Dela- 


XII. 


1681. 


ware in North America, formerly belonging to 
the Dutch, and then called the New Nether- 
lands. The name was now changed by the king 
to that of Pennſylvania, in reſpe& to William 
Penn, whom and his heirs he made governors 


and abſolute proprietors of it *. This favour of 


the king is ſuppoſed to be principally owing to 
the influence of the Duke of York, with whom, 
as High Admiral of England, his father, Admiral 
Penn, was a peculiar Rourke, and who on his 
dying bed, conſidering his ſon expoſed to the 
danger of ſuffering for his religious principles, 
recommended him to his protection, which the 
duke promiſed, and in general performed. Wil- 
liam Penn, from a principle of gratitude, in 
conſequence of thefe favours, was attached cloſe- 
ly to the duke's intereſt, both during King 
Charles's life, and after himſelf mounted the 
throne, which drew upon him many fevere cen- 
ſures and groundlels jealouſies, as we may more 
particularly obſerve in due courſe of time. 


k Sewel, Penn's Life. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Parliament convened at Oxford. —Which being 
ſoon diſſolved, is ſucceeded by a ſevere Perſe- 
cution.— Change of the Magiſtrates of London. 
—Informers encouraged. George Whitehead in- 
formed againſt and fined. Cruel Perſecution in 
the City of Briſtol. —Chiefly carried on by She— 
riff Knight, Helliar an Attorney, and their 

 Aſſftants. —Meeting-houſe greatly damaged, and 
many Perſons groſsly abuſed.— Meeting-houſe at 
Temple-/treet damaged in like Manner.— Rude 
Boys incited to aſſault the Women. —Helliar's 
vile Conduct. — The Priſons filled. —T he Magi- 
ſtrates and Citizens diſapprove theſe Proceedings. 
—The Mayor proteſts againſt the State of the 
Fail. —Certificates of the dangerous Condition 
thereof. — Solicitation to the King for redreſs.— 
Order iffued for their better Accommoatution.— 
But diſregarded by the Perſecutors, who con- 
tinue their Exertions in various Modes of Op- 
preſſion. — Sufferings at Flamſtead-End. — At 
Broughton, Leiceſterſhire. 


Tre king ſoon after the prorogation of thec HAP. 
laſt parliament diſſolved it by proclamation, and . 
loon after convoked another to meet at Oxford, 681. 
which diſcovering the fame temper with the late parliament 
parliaments, and perſiſting in proſecuting the bill convenes at 
of excluſion, notwithſtanding any conceſſions or : 
expedients the King propoſed, he was at laſt fo 
provoked, that, taking the advantage of a miſ- 
underſtanding 
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CHAP. underſtanding between the two houſes in Fitz- 
xl. Harris's caſe, he abruptly diflolved them. 

Ti — of this reign, felt the ſevere effects of this diſſo- 

ment being Jution, being expoſed to the power of their ene- 


diſſolved, 
non-confor- Mies, and deprived of the protection of a par- 


miſts ſe- liament that was inclined to patronize their 


erel 
fecutes. Cauſe, They had been for ſome time pretty 


much at eaſe in the city of London, the magi- 
ſtracy and the citizens of that city, tor the major 
part, having connected themſelves with the 
country party; ſo that from the year 1672 we 
meet with few ſufferings of our friends in that 
city on any other accounts than eccleſiaſtical 
demands. But, according to a late hiſtorian ', 
the king, finding his authority abſolute, reſolved 
to humble the preſbyterians, and gratified his 
revenge by the moit unjuſtifiable methods, to 
which he was inſtigated by the violent counſels 
of his brother. The non-conformiſts were rigo- 
rouſly proſecuted on the ſtatutes enacted in the 
reign of 5 een Elizabeth. All the magiſtrates, 
judges, ices of peace, and lieutenants of 
43H, ſuſpected of leaning to republican 
principles, were diſplaced, and their places filled 
with approved tories. The clergy teſtified their 
devotion to the court by their writings and ſer- 
mons. The mutual animoſities between the par- 
ties was now inflamed to rage and rancour, and 
the king placed himſelf at the head of a party. 
The city of London {till maintained their inde- 


pendency ; and the ſheriffs influenced the grand 


jury in ſuch a manner as ſkreened the diflenters 
of that capital from oppreſſion. To bring the 


i Snollet, 
: city 


The non-conformiſts, through the remainder 
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city under the influence of the court, Sir John c HA f. 
Moore, the mayor of this year, had been gained *"* 
over to the court intereit, who nominated two 68 
perſons for ſheriffs that would be acceptable to 
the miniſtry ; and although the citizens diſap- 
proved the nomination, and elected two others 
by a large majority, the mayor, ſupported by 
the court, forced his ſheriffs upon the public; change of 
and in the like irregular manner he ſecured a the agi 
. . 11 . 0 

ſucceſſion in the mayoralty to Sir William Prit- London. 
chard, whom he knew devoted to the king's 
commands ; and in order to prevent all future 
oppolition from the city, the next year the king, 
on very ſlender pretences, wreſted their charter 
from them, and reſtored it only on condition of 
his having a negative in the choice of their 
magiſtrates. 

The recital of this change of the magiſtracy 
of London accounts for the reverſe of the mea- 
ſures adopted in relation to the diflenters. The 
informers, who had been for ſome time held in 
deteſtation by the citizens, and diſcountenanced 
by the magiſtrates, began now to return to their 
prey with freſh vigour and inſolence, under the 
encouragement of the court and its partizans ", Informers 
They were lying on the watch in moſt parts of a 
the nation to make a prey of the people called 
Quakers (as well as others) wherever they had 
meetings ; and vile and infamous as their cha- 
rafters were, they received encouragement, not 
only from perſecuting i but from 
many of the clergy, who eſteemed them uſeful 
ſervants of their church, to force conformity 


againſt conviction. Several of the prieſts, even 


m George Whitehead, Part ii. 
themſelves, 
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c H AP. themſelves, turned informers, aſſiſted in diſturb- 


XIII. 
DO 


1682. 


G. White- 
head in- 

formed a- 
gainſt and 


fined. 


ing the meetings, and by their perſonal aſſiſt- 


ance, as well as their countenance, promoted 


informations ruinous to many innocent perſons 
and families. | 

George Whitehead in particular ſoon felt the 
effects of the change of temper in the magiſtracy 
of London“, being fined three or four times over 
in this and the ſucceeding year. Firſt 2ol. by 
Sir John Moore, for preaching in a meeting in 
Grace-church-ſireet, for which he had taken 
from him goods in grocery ware out of his ſhop, 
by James Holtworth, conſtable, and others, to 
the value of 14]. 6s. 10d. according to the beſt 
eſtimate the owner and others preſent could 
make. Again, by warrant from Sir William 
Pritchard for the like fine, he had his goods 
ſeized by the fame conſtable and others to the 
value of 261. (as the owner eſtimated) for the 
diſtrainers would not ſuffer either an inventory 


to be taken or the goods to be weighed or ap- 


praiſed. Upon the like pretence that George 
Whitehead did take upon him to teach in another 
meeting or conventicle held the 23d July, 1682, 
at the Savoy in the Strand, on a conviction made 
and certified by Sir Clement Armiger, on the 


information of John Hilton and Gabriel Shad, 


informers, one Manby, conſtable, wich three 
others, came in a violent and furious manner 
and broke open the back door of his ſhop, and 
ſeveral doors of the chambers of his houſe, ſeized 
all his beds and bedding, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of other houſehold goods and ſhop goods, 
moderately valued at 33l. but neither would 


2 George Whitehead's Journal, part 2, page 541. 
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theſe officers ſuffer an inventory to be taken, or 
the goods to be weighed or appraiſed, pretending 
the ſeizure to be for a fine of 4ol. 

Two of his friends, John Edge and Joſeph 


Peckover, quietly endeavouring to perſuade theſe 


conitables to moderation, and to ſuffer an inven- 
tory of the goods to be taken before they were 
removed, were apprehended by the faid Manby, 
and proſecuted upon his evidence for a riot ; 
for which they were fined and committed to New- 
gate, and confined there ten weeks, to the great 
detriment of themſelves and families, being men 
of conſiderable trade, and Jofeph Peckover be- 
ing an inhabitant of Norfolk, and above eighty 
miles from home. 

George Whitehead made his appeal againſt 
this laſt conviction, and alſo againſt another 
made by Sir Thomas Jenner, Recorder of Lon- 
don, for a fine of 2ol. and upon tris! was diſ— 
charged upon both appeals ; ; but only recovered 
111. 98. 6d. on the former, Manby having ſold 
all his goods for 151. and returned the juſtice 
only the above ſum. Ihe charge of proſecuting 
the two appeals amounted to 171. gs. Ed. fo that 
he computed his whole loſs at 611. 7s. beſides 
the damage done to his houſe and goods. 

Several others were in like manner deſpoiled 
in different parts of the city, and in moſt parts 
of the kingdom; but in the city of Briſtol a 
perſecution of che members of this ſociety broke 
out, and was carried on with uncommon outrage 
and cruelty ; principally by the perievering ma- 
lice of a few intemperate ſpirits, who thruſt 
themſelves into office, to diſi:nguiih their loyalty 
by an exceſs of injuſtice, and their zeal for the 
church, by the enormity of abuſe to their inoffenſive 

neighbours 
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ch 4 v. neighbours; or buſily interfered in moleſting, 


XIII. 


1682. 


chie fly car- 


ried on by 
Sheriff 
Knight, 
Helliar an 
attorney, 
and their 
aſſiſtants. 


impriſoning and breaking up their mectings, 
when inveſted with no legal authority. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed names in this band of ofiicers 
and informers were Sheriff Knight, Aiderman 
Ralph Olyffe, junior, one Helliar an attorney, 
with their ſubordinate agents, Lugge, Tilley, 
Caſſe, Patrick, Hoare, Watkins, Brand and 
Higgins. They began under pretence of levy- 
ing 51. laid on the meeting-houſe in James's pa- 
rith, towards defraying the expenſe of the trained 


The heger Þands, under colour whereof they took the ſeats, 


mect:ng- 


Houlc great- 
Iv damaged; 


and many 
abuled; 


and uſter- 
wards that 
At Lemple- 
ſtrect. 


forms, ſtools and chairs, breaking many of them, 
took away what they pleaſed, and burned the 
reſt; then they encouraged the boys to break 
the windows. A few days after Knight and Hel- 
liar attacked the people in their peaceable meet- 
ing, threw away the men's hats, beat Cananiel 
Briton an ancient man with a cane, threw him 
down and bruifed him very much, and after— 
wards fent him to Newgate. They broke the 
galleries, and carried away the partitions of the 
meeting-houſe. They plundered the dwelling of 
Ehzabeih Batho, widow, threw out her goods, 
broke her windows, obliged her to quit her 
houſe, which the held by leaſe, and put another 
perſon in poſſeſſion of it. Afterwards they 
ſeized the mecting-houſe (as they pretended) for 
the king, faſtened up the door places with boards, 
and put in men to keep poſſeſſion. 

Having thus by violence taken poſſeſſion of 
one mceting-houſe, they proceeded to make the 
like devaſtation at the other meeting-houſe of 
this people in Temple-itreet ; here they tore the 
windows and galleries to pieces in fo riotous a 
manner as to tcrrity the neighbourhood, on 

after 
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after they raiſed theſe riots, they accuſed the c H Ar. 
perſons thus inſulted and abuſed as the authors In. 


of them. The damage done to the meeting- 

houſes was computed at 1 pl. and all this damage 

was done at the mere will of Knight and Hel- 

liar, without any juſt cauſe or legal authority; 

the pretence of charging theſe houſes to the 

trained bands being a plain fiction to palliate 

the illegality of their actions. They uſually 

were attended with a rabble of rude boys, whole Rude boys 

propenſity to miſchief and abuſive behaviour dd . 

they wantonly encouraged, in defiance to every women. 

rule of decorum, inciting them particularly to 

abuſe the female part of the aflembly, even wo- 

men of repute and conſideration. Helliar, as a 

ſignal to the boys to begin the attack, would 

call out to the women, < Have a care of your 

* hoods and ſcarfs,“ upon which the boys would 

fall upon them, and violently tear hoods and 

ſcarfs, and otherwiſe abuſe them. One of them 

impudently offering a groſs indecency to a young 

woman of delicacy and ſpirit, ſhe gave him a 

box on the ear, for which Helliar ſent her to 

Bridewell. They took from ſeven perions in 

five days above 1ool.'s worth of goods, fining 

ſome for the pretended poverty of others. They various 

proſecuted fifty as popith recuiants, in order to 90s of | 

run them to a premunire. John Moon was 

committed to priſon on the Oxtord act, and 

Griffith Jones, a trader from London, being 

taken at a meeting, had the oath of allegiance 

tendered to him, at the motion of the biſhop, 

and for refuſing it was ſent to jail. Helliar con- Hellar'. 

tinued his unmanly inſults on the female part of 3.“ 

the. congregation, violating every ſentiment of 

liberality and common decency, calling them 
whores, 


1682. 
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c H A P. whores, tearing their hoods and ſcarves as uſual, 


XIII. dragging them out, and ſending ſome of them 

J to Bridewell. At Temple- ſtreet he confined the 

1682. men and diſperſed the women, driving them as if 
he had been driving cattle. 

Beſides the plunder, and perſonal abuſe to 
which they were ſubject, ſeveral of them from 
time to time had been committed priſoners to 

The prifons Newgate, where they were greatly incommoded, 

ned. and their health endangered for want of room; 

wheretore they repreſented their caſe in a pe- 

tition or complaint addrefled to Sir Thomas 

Earle, mayor, and the reſt of the juſtices, where- 

in they complain of being ſo ſtraitened, as to 

have nine beds in one room and ſeven in ano- 

ther, of thirteen feet ſquare; that although an 

order of ſeſſions had been made for enlarging 

the priſon, it had not been complied with, and 

requeſting, for the preſervation of their health and 

their lives, that they would ſee their order 
obeved. 

Magiſtrates The generality of the magiltrates and citizens 

1 were more humane than to approve of the cruel 

theſe pro- proccedings of theſe forward perſecutors, the 

eceamg%. mayor and aldermen ſeemed moſtly diſpoſed to 

comply with the requeſt of the priſoners, and 

declared their diffatisfaction at the ſtate of the 

jail, eſteeming it an unfit and unhealthy pri- 

fon, of dangerous conſequence to the lives of 

the king's ſubjects, and required the late order 

of ſeſſions to be put into execution; and Ri- 

chard Lane, one of the ſheriffts, declared his wil- 

lingneſs to yield obedience: But it was refuſed 

and fruſtrated by ſheriff Knight, who depending 

upon ſuperior ſupport in his rigorous meaſures, 

ſccmed ſingly inveſted with power to controul 

the 
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the reſolutions of the whole body of the magi- HA p. 
ſtrates. X111. 


The mayor, not without reaſon, being piqued ——— 
at this overbearing inſolence of an inferior ma-, 1052- 
giſtrate, declared his reſolution that all convic- would have 
tions ſhould be public, and not made in taverns a ende. 
and alehouſes : He entered his proteſt againſt - 
ſuch convictions, and againſt the jail, as abſo- main thay 
lutely unfit for ſuch priſoners, He afterwards {tate of the 
demanded an account of the convictions made“ 
to that time, which Knight refuſed : Wheretore 
the mayor cauſed a record to be made of ſuch 
demand and refuſal. The mayor further declar- 
ed that he would have no more private convic— 
tions; and that the goods diſtrained ſhould be 
depoſited in a public warehouſe ; that he would 
have an account of the ſale of them, that they 
might be fold to their full value, and juſtly ac- 
counted for. Jo be checked in the exorbitance 
of plunder, and tied down to any degree of juſ- 
tice, was fo highly diſpleaſing to Knight and his 
band of informers, that they threatened the 
mayor with the weight of their oppoſition to his 
intereſt at the next election. 

Inſtead of complying with the reaſonable re- 
us of the priſoners, and the order of the ſeſ- 
10ns, theſe inſulting perſecutors perſiſted in in- 
commoding them {till worſe, by a continual 
crowding of the jails with freſh prifoners. The 51. jan 
next opportunity after their diſpute with the ae 
mayor, as if to ſhew their contempt of all au. 
thority, but that whereby they were ſupported, 
they tent forty-three more to Bridewell and forty 
to Newgate. 

A certificate of their treatment here was Certificate 
drawn up and publiſhed by ſome of the citizens gtnsg af 


fitneſs of 
(not the jail, &c. 
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(not Quakers) who hearing of their inhuman 
uſage, accompanied ſheriff Lane to view the 


LA prion, wherein they declare it altogether unfit 


* 


Laurence 
Steel and 
Charles 
Jones, ju- 
nior, go to 
London, to 
ſolicit the 
king. 


1632. for the uncommon number of priſoners crowd- 


ed therein, eighty-five whereof were of the people 
called Quakers, who were unreaſonably thronged 
to four, five, ſix, ſeven and nine beds in a 
room, many neceſſitated to lie on the ground, 
in a filthy place, which had been a dog kennel, 
to the hazard of their lives, which as the heat 
ſhould encreaſe might breed infectious diſtem- 
pers to the endangering of the health and lives 
of the citizens at large. But remonſtrances from 
every quarter were ineffectual with men void of 
reaſon and compaſſion, and ſolely intent on 
fully gratifying their unfeeling diſpoſition to 

vengeance and miſchief. i 
When all rational and humane endeavours at 
home were too feeble to give a check to their 
cruelty, two friends, Laurence Steel and Charles 
Jones, junior, took a journey to London to 
ſeek that relief, they could not procure there, 
from the king and council, the only body that 
were powerful enough to check the enormities 
of theſe perſecutors at Briſtol. They were al- 
filted in their ſolicitations to government by 
George Whitehead. Previous application was 
made to Prince Rupert, and the lord preſident, 
who diſcovering a compaſſionate concern at the 
unreaſonable ſufferings of their friends, procured 
them at their requeſt, an opportunity to lay their 
complaint, the ſtate of their hard uſage and 
petition for relief before the king and council. 
Several of the council being averſe to the non- 
conformiſts, rather diſcouraged and oppoſed their 
ſolicitations; yet their pleading of the cauſe 2 
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the ſufferers, and clear exhibition of the illega- n a v. 

lity and injuſtice of the proceedings againſt XIII. 

them, made that impreſſion on the king and 

the generality of the council, that an order was 1682. 

iſſued to the magiſtrates of Briſtol to allow the 4 2 

priſoners better accommodations, whereupon \*#ter ac- 

ſome of them were removed out of Newgate tion. 

to another priſon, until they were releaſed. 
Notwithſtanding this order, their perſecutors 

were in nowiſe dilcouraged from harraſſing them 

by all manner of abuſe, Helliar and Tilley tore Abuſes con- 


Mary Hooper's ſcarf, and puſhed her about to ed. 


that degree, that ſhe was ill tome time after, 


Mary Page, wife of Francis Page, was violently 
pulled out of the meeting, to the danger of her 
life, ſhe being then far advanced in her preg- 
nancy. Having driven and haled them out of 
the meeting, they encouraged the attendant rab- 
ble of boys to follow them in their abuſe, by 
pelting them along with dirt; Helliar, in his 
accuſtomed vulgar oratory, faluting them with 
the mob-like appellations of ugly 2vhores, bitches, 


fades and the like. Thomas Lofty, an ancient 


man, not going out of the meeting as ſoon as 
they bade him, Helliar delivered him to the 
boys to carry to Bridewell ; they grievouſly a- 
buſed him, throwing him down -everal times 
in the dirt. 

The impriſonment of this people was {till ex- 
tremely rigorous, and all their treatment unrea- 
ſonably illegal and unjuſt. Three of the priſo- 
ners being dangerouſly ill, could not obtain the 
tavour to go home a little for the preſervation 
of their lives or recovery of their health : When 
one of their wives was brought to bed, her 
huſband requeſted liberty of the Keeper to ,80 

but 
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c H AP. but for an hour or two to ſee her, but his re- 


queit would not be granted. They could get no 


ſight of the informations or convictions againſt 


1682. them, though they employed lawyers for that 


Certificate 

of phylici- 

ans of the 

unhealthy 

ſtate of the 
priſon, 


treated 
with diſ- 
regard, 


purpoſe; for the records were not in court, but 


in the cuſtody of Knight, Helliar or their agents; 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty they could 
procure copies of the warrants by which the 
diſtreſſes were made. 

The repeated complaints of theſe priſoners to 
the magiſtrates, of the ſtraitneſs and noiſome- 
neſs of their priſon, gave occaſion to ſeveral phy- 
ſicians to view and examine the ſtate thereof, 
who certified under their hands that the jail was 
ſo full and noiſome, and the priſoners ſo ſtrait- 
ened for room to reſt, as had a tendency to the 
deſtroying and ſuffocating of them; to breed in- 
fectious diſtempers, and to endanger the lives 
not only of the ſaid priſoners, but of the nu- 
merous inhabitants of the city. 

The certificate of the phyſicians was treated 
with equal diſregard with the former repreſen- 
tations of the citizens. It ſeems theſe men, who 
appear to have uſurped the government of the 
city, paid as little regard to the diſguſt or cen- 
ſure of their fellow citizens, as they did to law, 
equity or humanity : Depending upon the ſup- 
port of their ſuperiors, who doubtleſs on the 
whole countenanced their proceedings, they ſet 
cenſure and contempt at defiance; for about 


this time the ſheriff, who was at the head of 
The Sheriff the band, was advanced by the king to the dig- 


knighted. 


nity of knighthood, a dignity which he appears 
to have acquired ſolely by his violent proſecution 
of diflentess. 


As 
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As the conſtancy of this people in the great c HA P. 
duty of aſſembling to worſhip God, while at XIII. 
liberty, was invincible; ſo as a priſon could 
not confine the freedom of their ſpirits, or the 3 
impulſe of their conſciences, they continued the — 
practice of this duty in their impriſonment, Na 


meeting and ſitting down together in reverence — ar a 
and fear: Being ſo aſſembled on the zoth of the us“ 
month called March, Sheriff Knight, John Hel- 

liar, Edmund Brand and the jailer tell furiouſly 

upon them, and thruſt them by violence out of 

the room, the ſheriff proteſting, unleſs they de- 
parted, he would put them in irons. He command- 

ed Roger Holland to be ironed, and put down 

into the Weſt-houſe, the place where condemned 

felons are uſually put. At another time, being 
aſſembled in the common hall, and one of them 
(Allen Hallmark) ſpeaking a few words, the 
ſheriff threw him headlong down ſtairs, to the 

great hazard of his life, after which he was put 

into the Weſt-houſe, and continued there ſeveral 


. 


Friends were not only thus expoſed to perſonal 


abuſe and impriſonment, but this body of in- 


formers, like the reſt of their order, had an eye 
to the emoluments of office, as well as the gra- 
tification of their malice. From ten of this 


; people fined 79l. 3s. 4d. they took goods to the Grievous 


value of 155]. 148. 6d. and again for about 
Fol. they took money and goods worth 153]. 


and upwards. Of their conduct in this reſpect 


= we have the following account in a letter from 


ſome of the ſufferers. ** They got into Richard R. Marſh's 


A * 


© * Marſh's ® houſe and made fad havock. They ex. 


took 


* In a paper publiſlied under the title of The Devouring 
Vor. II. L 1 Informers 
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c HAP.* took goods from others of our friends, of 


1682. 
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„which we have no account yet, nor is this 
* account full, as we may have occaſion to 


Informers of Briſtol, dated 22d of April, 1682, is the follow- 
ing relation of the havock made at Richard Marſh's houſe. 


cc 


«« For thele two days our old informers, Mr. Helliar and 


company, viz. Luggs, Tilly, Caſſe, Patrick, Hoare and 


Watkins, and their aſſiſtants, have been levying diſtreſſes 
upon ſeveral proteſtant diſſenters, and in the nanagement 
of it behaved themſelves with that fury, and unparalle led 
degree of violence and arbitrary force, that it fills our 
hearts with ſadneſs. Part of them (for they divide them- 
ſelves into two bodies) that is, Mr. Helliar, Luggs and 
Watkins, with their aſſiſtant ' Summers the butcher, 
came to the houſe of Mr Richard Marſh, who is known 


to be one of the molt conſiderable merchapts in this city. 


Theſe, entering his houſe, to make a diſtreſ, for 101. broke 


open his counter door, and ſearched fot money, and then 


went into an inward counter, and there ſeized and carrie4 


away His, journal, ledger, caſh and invoice books, and ſe- 


veral other books of accounts to the number of thirty, a 


© & © % 


whom buſineſs or reſpect called to his houſe. "This gen- 
tleman, Mr. Marſh,” had formerly taken from him a ron 


of wine worth 2ol. Which was ſold for 4l. and to make 
up the, diſtreſs tol. they forced into his man's counter and 
took from him upwards of 61. , Their manner of levying 


the diftreſs is as follows. When they enter a ſhop,” al- 


though there be abundance of goods in view, yet they: break 
open cheſts, counters, &e: and thence take away the 
money; if no money io be found, then they take either 
ſhop or houſehold goods, and of them generally to double 
value. 
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mention more of the kind; as they are like © H A P. 


to repeat their depredations, having warrants xIII. 
for gool. The quarter ſeſſions are to be next:! 
third day, the bithop * is come, and all things 1682. 
ſeem ready for our ruin. But our hope is in | 
the Lord, and we commend our cauſe to him 
alone. Theſe diſtreſſes are taken for a mcet- 
ing whereat was no- preaching or praying 
that they pretend to, or we can call to 
1 | 


The quarter ſeſſions being held in courſe, ſe- Several 


veral of them were indicted, found guilty and eco. 
fined; but the juſtices, ' who were not inſenfible 222 
of their wrongs, nor, approved the proceed- 
ings againſt them, inclining to the favourable 
ſide, diſcharged the greateſt part, on promiſe of 


appearing at the next ſeſſions; and by their le- 
nity the majority of the priſoners regained their 
liberty; but they did not enjoy it long, for 
Knight and Helliar immediately returning to diſ- 


turb their meetings, within two weeks after 


their releaſe, they committed ſeveral of them 
again to Newgate from their morning meeting, 
and then nailed up the doors upon the reſt, be- 
ing fourteen men and eiglity-ſeven women, and 
kept them there ſix hours without any  conve- 
nience for caſe or refreſhment. Thus exulting 
in the wantonneſs of power, and glorying in in- 
ſenſibility to the feelings of men, they ſet their 
invention to work, to contrive every method 
of vexation they could deviſe againſt a harm- 


* By the apprehenſion of this biſhop's arrival it ſeems 
probable to me that he encouraged the perſecution, and 
perhaps it might be his ſupport which incited Kyight and 
his aſſociates to their Meg} proceedings, and to diſregard the 
diſſatis faction of the- other magiſtratemns. 

JAN 12 leſs 


but ſoon 
impriſoned 
again. 
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CHAP. leſs body of people, merely fer meeting in a 
XIII. peaceable manner, without injuring any man. 
WYV "Fhey continued to procure their impriſonment, 
* NN until moſt or all the men were in miſerable con- 
moſtly in finement; and then, becauſe the women kept up 
1 meeting, they proceeded to impriſon them 
men, alſo; fo that at length the number of priſoners 
being about one hundred and ſixty, there re- 


mained few but children to keep up the meet- 


ing. 
nd os Theſe children, after the example of their pa- 
— ne rents now in confinement, kept up their meet- 


meeting. ings regularly, with much gravity and compo- 
ſure : It was ſurprizing to fee the manly courage 
and conſtancy, with which ſome of the boys be- 
haved on this occaſion, undergoing many abuſes 
with patience: And although their age exempt- 
ed them from the laſh of the law, yet even the 
ſtate of minority could not reſcue them from the 
furious aſſaults of theſe callous informers; they 
put ſome of them in the ſtocks at one time 
three quarters of an hour, at another time two 
hours and an half; they were unmercifully bea- 
ten with twiſted whalebone ſticks. Helliar ſent 
eleven boys and four girls to Bridewell ; next 
day they were brought before the deputy mayor; 
they were cajoled and threatened, to make them 
forbear their meetings, but the children in that 
reſpect were immovable: Wherefore they were 
fent back to Bridewell; Helliar, to terrify them, 
charging the keeper to procure. a new cat of 
nine tails againſt next morning. Next day he 
urged the juſtices to have them corrected, but 
could not prevail. So many were at length im- 
priſoned, that there was no more room in the 
Jalls. By their cruel De many families 
were 
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were alſo ruined in their circumſtances... Their c HAP. 

goods were continually taken away for attend- XIII. 

ing meetings, and to thoſe, who were thought to Sv 

be men of good eſtates, the oath of allegiance | 1582: 
. . any ruin- 

was tendered, in order to bring them un ler the ed in their 

ſentence of premunire, and take away all at uten. 

once. And as it ſeems clear that ſuch pro- 

ceedings were countenanced or concerted by the 

court, it is ſuppoſed, that ſome of this people 

had given umbrage by giving their votes at elec- 

tions in favour of men of moderation, who, 

they expected, would be no favourers of popery 

or perſecution; hints being reported to be thrown 

out, that if Mr. Penn or Mr. Whitehead would 

undertake for the Qyakers, that they ſhould not vote 


for parliament men, there ſhould be no further 


perſecution of them. | 
This year John Whitehead, an eminent friend j. white. 

in the miniſtry, of the Eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, var an 

was committed priſoner to Lincoln caſtle by juſ- jail as a je- 

tice Burrel, being accuſed as a jeſuit, for t. 

preaching at a meeting, and tried at the enſuing 

aſſizes at Lincoln before Baron Street; but as 

that accuſation could not be made good, the 

cuſtomary ſnare was reforted to, of tendering 

the oath of allegiance, for the refutal of which 

he was indicted, and though he pleaded ably 

againſt the unreaſonableneſs and illegality of ac- 

cuſing and trying him for one crime, and then 

indicting him for another, he was convicted and 

premunired, and in conſequence caſt into pri- 

lon, where it is ſupps/ed he was detained until 

the general releaſe in 1686. | Fllende per- 
. | | ſevere with 

The perfecution thus encouraged at court, .,,,Quney, 
and carried on by magiſtrates devoted to the wiillt other 
court party, with all the rigour of a violent met can- 
party deſtinely to 


eſcape per- 
ſccution. 
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HA party ſpirit, had in a great meaſure deterred the 


XII. 


1632. 


Sufferings 
at Flam- 


itead-end, 


Herttord- 
ſhire, 


other claſſes ot proteſtant diſſenters from keep- 
—— ing up their meetings, or aſſembling publickly 
for worſhip; and although many of their miniſ- 


ters had betrayed an invidious” diſpoſition to- 


waròs the Quakers, and ſet them off in unjuſt 
and difagrecable colours, to render them odious 
and ridiculous, yet in their no&turnal N re 
they would pray God, that it might pleaſe him to 


keep the Quakers flea?! aſt, that ſo they might be as 


a wall about them, in order that" other dif enters 


might not be robted out. And their ſteadlaſtneſs 


in juffering was ſuch, that ſome of their perſe- 
cutors began now · to deſpair of ſubduing them 


to their wills, being heard to ſay, hut the Qua- 


hers could not be overcome, and thai the devil im- 
ſelf could not extirpate them. Several of their 
teachers, and particularly George Fox, were 


much engaged by their exhortations and epiſtles 
to encourage them to ſteadfaſtneſs and perſever- 
ance; and what was Teally remarkable, many of 
thoſe, who travelled about at this time in the 
work of the miniftry. eſcaped the purſuit of the 
informers, and accompliſhed their lervices with- 
out moleſtation, 

Although have been particular in the nar- 
ration. of the perſecution of friends' in Briſtol, 
eNecution was not peculiar to that city, 
ut in moſt parts was carried on with great ani- 
mofity. At Flamiſtead-end in Hertfordſhire, 
the juſtices and conitables broke the forms, gal- 
leries, windows and doors of the meeting-houſe 


all in pieces; and after the door was repaired, 


they broke it again and burned” it, whereby 


they Yet fire to the chimney piece, to the ter- 
Rh ad of the neighbourhood ; and one of the juſ- 
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tices was heard to declare, that if he could be CHAP. 


ſure, it would burn nothing hut the meeting-boufe, xIII. 


it ' ſhould: not be extinguiſhed. At Broughton in 
Leiceſterſhire endeavours were uſed by perſonal , 1632+ 
abuſe and barbarous eruelty to diſſolve the -xch Leicef. 
meeting there. The principal promoters of terſdire. 
theſe abuſes were William Cotton, prieſt of the 
pariſh, and the pariſh officers, who encouraged 
certain rude young fallows. to inſult and abuſe 
the perſons aſſembled. Of theſe, two women, 
Elizabeth Hill and Elizabeth Hilton, were ſo 
groſsly abuſed, that the former was left for 
dead, and the latter ſo hurt and bruiſed that 
ſhe lay there near-three weeks beiore ſhe reco- 
vered itrength to go home, about two miles. 
When they were abuſing Elizabeth Hill, and 
dragging her through the dirt, ſome of the 
neighbours aſking them, if they meant to hill the 
woman, they anſwered, what care we, Mr. 
Cotton bade us. As the ſeemed expiring, one of 
them ſaid, ler ws fee if her. iveih be ſet; ano- 
ther, putting his finger into her mouth, and per- 
celving, her breathe, faid, lei us at ber again, 
the devil is in her yet, and. «we will ſqueeze him 
out. One of. theſe youths, gathering up dirt, 
threw it in the face of Elizabeth Hilton, then 
took a handiul of dirt, and following her, caught 
her. by the hood, holding her behind the head 
with one band, cramming the dirt into her 
mouth with the other. Being with ſome di- 
culty got into a neighbour's houſe, and appre- 
hended to be near expiring, the conſtable was 
ſent for t6:'keep the peace, but he came not; 
but one of the youths coming in, upon ſeeing her 
ſaid, T- think ſhe is dying indecd, but if ſhe do, 
ſhe is fatter for the devil. 15 

he 
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CHAP, The men, after being ſpoiled of their ſub- 
xIII. ſtance by one Smith an informer, had been al- 
OV moſt all ſent to priſon. by the inſtigation of the 
1632. ſame prieſt. This is indeed a remarkable ſpe- 
cimen of the temper of too many of theſe no- 
minal paſtors of the high-church party, and the 

morals imbibed by their inſtructions. | 
Many more extraordinary caſes of their ſuffer- 
ings might be produced in this year; but we 

ſuppoſe the foregoing ſufficient. 


e H AF. MV. 


Seven hundred of the People called Dnakers in 
Priſon. —Perſecution at Briſtol continued. Cru. 
elty of Iſaac Dennis, Jailer, who on his Death- 
bed is ſeized with Horror in reflefling on his 
paſt Conduct. Proſecution of Richard Vickris on 
the Statute of 35 Elizabeth. — Removed by Ha- 
beas Corpus to the King's Bench bar, and ac- 

_ quitted, — Perſecution in London continues.—Per- 
ſecution in Somerſetſhire. - * 


8 EH ? In the year 1683 perſecution continued rather 
© encreaſing in many places, the number of pri- 

1683, ſoners of the people called Quakers in the dif- 
Seven hun- ferent parts of England being computed upwards 
area Peilo- of ſeven hundred. But ſtill that carried on in 
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the members of this ſociety as in any part of the 


$37 
the city of Briſtol ſeems as generally affecting © HA y. 


XIV. 


nation, or more ſo. They were not only caſt www 
into priſon in great numbers, but inhumanl 
treated there, not only by Knight, Heihar, and 


1683. 


Perſecution 
in Briſtol 


their aſſiſtants, but the jailer, whoſe name was continued. 
Haac Dennis, in imitation of his ſuperiors, made Cruchy of 


their impriſonment as diſtreſſing and uneaſy as 
poſſible. Some of the priſoners defiring to work 
at their callings for their ſubſiſtence in jail, he 


Lindy, a blind-man near ninety years of age, 
being carried to jail, was forced for want 5 g 
bed to fit up three nights in a chair, though 
others. offered to pay for his lodging, if a con- 
vement place had been allowed him. Some in 
priſon fell fick of the ſpotted fever, of whom 
three died. Whereupon friends deſired Dennis 
that they might go out in order for their reco- 
very; he pretended he was willing, if the ma- 
giſtrates would conſent; but when they wrote to 
the magiſtrates, he uſed: his endeavours to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of their application, and was the 
means of fruſtrating them of obtaining their re- 
queſt, To ſome friends who were taken ſick he 
behaved with great inhumanity, refuſing one the 
ule of his friend's fire, to another rhe liberty of 
removing out of the diſtracting noife of ſwearers 
and drunkards, although the new ſheriff ordered 
him to do it, yet he detained him in his uncom- 
fortable lodging "till he died. He, his wife and 
underkeeper were molt rudely abuſive to them, 


though many of them were people of account, 


both with hands and tongue, pulling the men 
by the hair, throwing them down airs, rudely 
haling, and kicking women, and throwing them 

down, 


Haac Den- 
nis, jailor, 


would not allow them the liberty. One Richard 
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c Har down, to the hurting them grievouſly, calling 
xIv. them by opprobrious nick-names, rogues, whorel 
cheats, and ſuch like. 

1683. But from the diſmal cataſtrophe of ibis an; 
feeling jailer we may draw this inference, that 
although, under the impulſe of our paſſions, and 
our gratiſication of them, we may for the ſea- 
ſon ſilence the reproofs of the monitor in our 
own breaſts, lui! conſcience aſlecp, and blunt its 
ſtings, yet a time will come, when it will awake, 
make itſelf heard, new point its ſting, and ſtrike 

The jailer it to the heart. This poor man, about the mid- 

— of Ottober, was taken fick, when the re- 

with hor- flection upon bis paſt life filled him with incon- 

Reins en ceivable anguith of mind, under which he ex- 

his palt con- preſſed bis wiih, that he had never ſcen the inſide 

To of the gail, for it bad undone him. Ile deſired 
the Quaker priſoners, whom he had miſuſed, to 
forgive him for what he had done; to which 
they aniwered, they did forgive him, but lie jhould 
aſx forgiveneſs of” Cod. But ſtill his e en- 
creaſed to torture, to ſuch a degree as to cauſe a 
fear that he would go diſtracted. The phyff- 
cians eur him to be bled, he ſignified to 
this effect: Nane of their preſcriptions would" tis 
hin any ily his diſtemper being beyond their 
reach; his day vas over, and there was no hope 
of mercy fron! God for bim. Some of the friends, 
pitying his condition, charitably endeavoured to 
adminiſter a. ray of comfort, hunting, that they 
hoped bis day was no over, ſeeing he wwas ſo fully 
ſenſible 'of bis condition. Fo which he replied, 
I thank you for your good hope; but I have 
< no faith to believe. Whatever was thus 
ſpoken to relieve him gave him no eaſe, but 
languiſhing in all the anxiety of deſpair about a 

month, 
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month, he died without diſcovering any hope orCHAP. 


ſign of forgiveneſs. Now although we preſume 
to form no judgment upon thoſe, who are ſum- 
moned to an higher tribunal than that of fal- 
lible man, yet this paſſage may furniſh us with 
an eſtimate of the incomparable value of a con- 
{ſcience void of offence towards God and man. 
A wounded confcience who can bear ? 


All the abuſe and loſs of ſubſtance this people 


had already ſuſtained “ not being ſufficient to 
ſatiate the vindictive ſpirits of their perſecutors, 
many of them were returned into the Exche- 

uer on the ſtatute of 20l. for abſence from the 
national worſhip, the amount of whoſe fines 
came to the enormous ſum of 16, 440l. “for 
which ſeveral were diſtrained; but how much 
was actually levied of theſe fities I find no cer- 
tain acconnt. Not fatisfied with depriving them 
of their liberty, property and 3 eaſe, 
theſe perſecutors pröceeded next to eflay, how 
far they could ſucceed in an attempt againſt 


their lives. They began with Richard vickris, Proſecution 


who had before felt the effects of their malevo- 
lence in fines, impriſonments and perſonal abuie. 
He was the fon of. Robert Vickris, formerly 
merchant and alderman of Briſtol, and after- 
ward of Chew- magna in Somerſet iure ; he was 
e of the principles of this people in his 

uth; to divert him from joining in ſociety 
wich whom, and coming under the opprobrious 
appellation 'of a Quaker, his father jent him 
abroad to travel in France, but was diſappointed 
of his intention; for Richard, through diſguſt 
at the ſuperſtition of the ceremonious religion 


HBeſſe. 5 J. Whiting. 
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Vickris on 
the ſtatute 
of 35 Eliz. 


Account of 


him. 
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cHAP.of that country, was more confirmed in his 
XIV. adoption of one, which rejected ceremony and 
L— vain ſhew, in purſuit of the ſubſtantial part; 
1683. and therefore upon his return openly embraced 


the profeſſion of that religion, of the reaſonable- 
neſs whereof he had been convinced. Herein 
his ſincerity was indiſputable, ſince with this 
proſeſſion he embraced a variety of ſuflerings 
and hardthips, when he might have been other- 
wiſe in eaſe, opulence, and a diſtinguiſhed cir- 
cumſtance of life. In the year 1680 he was 
impriſoned upon an excommunication; he was 
aſterwards ſubjected to frequent fines and diſ- 
traints for attending meetings; and now, laſt 
of all, they _Proceeded to put the ſtatute of 
35 Eliz. in force againit him, the penalty of 
which hath been already recited, and that the 
laſt parliament repealed it, but the royal aſſent 
was eluded. 

At the ſeſſions, previous to the time called 
Faſter, Richard Vickris was indicted on that 


ſtatute ; but demurring to the juriſdiction of the 


court, and refuſing to plead, he was committed 
to priſon. At a following ſeſſions he was ad- 
mitted to bail, on ſecurity given to anſwer the 
indictment ; between that and Midſummer ſeſ- 
ſions he procured an habeas corpus to remove his 
body and cauſe out of that court. 

At an adjournment of the ſaid ſeſſions, on the 
20th of 6th month called Auguſt, he preſented 
his habeas corpus, had his recognizance diſcharged, 
and was delivered to the cuſtody of the ſheriff, 
Yet notwithſtanding, at the inſtigation of Sir 
John Knight, he was hurried to his trial at the 
cloſe of the ſeftions on the 23d of the ſame 
month, and though he requeſted not to be ſur- 

prized 
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prized into an unexpected trial for his life in the o HA r. 


abſence of his couniel, but to be allowed time 
to prepare for his defence, the court, under the 


influence of Knight, Helliar and others of the 


like caſt, would grant him no tavour, juſtice or 


delay. He found means however to retain coun- 
tel, who ably pleaded his cauſe, afhgned a va- 


ricty of errors in the indictment, ſhewed clearly 
that the witneſſes had not proved him an offen- 
der againſt the ſtatute upon which he was in- 
dicted. That the witneſſes had {worn he was at 
a meeting on the day mentioned in the indic- 
ment; but he had been puniſhed already by the 
conventicle act for the ſame meeting, which act 
enacted, That no perſon puniſhed by this act 
ſhall be puniſhed for the ſame offence by virtue 
of any other law or ſtatute whatioever. But the 
cleareſt arguments loſe their force with men whoſe 
paſſions are warmly engaged on the oppoſite ſide 
of the queſtion. The court over-ruled every 
plea, in the moſt arbitrary manner, and the jury“, 


ſelected 


* Trial by jury is eſteemed the bulwark of the Engliſh- 
man's life and liberty; but we meet with manv inſtances in 
this reign that the forms of a free conſtitution may be pre- 
ſerved, and yet under theſe forms real injuſtice and arbi- 
trary {way be exerciſed. For when cor uption generally pre- 
vails it ſaps the foundations of a free government, and under 
the ſhade of the form the ſubſtance is frequently loſt: And 
when the {pirit of party 1s joined to corruption of manners, 
{mall is the ſecurity the vanquiſhed party derive from conſti- 
tutional privileges. For corruption hardens the conſcience, 
and party rage biaſſes the judgment, and with juries under 
this deſcription, too often the popular humour, the direc- 
tions of the court, and the gratification of their own preju- 
dices, are of more conſideration than the nature of the evi- 


dence or the obligation of their oaths, It is a peculiar and 


valuable 


XIV. 
— 
1683. 
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o HA ſelected moſtly of men of mean occupation*, 


XIV. 


(though he was a gentleman bred) to anſwer the 


— purpoſes of his adverſaries, made no difficulty to 
1683. bring him in guilty; in conſequence ſentence was 


paſſed upon him, viz. That he ſhould conform, or 
avjure the realm in three months, or ſuffer death as 
a felon, without benefit of clergy. The recorder 
then admoniſhed him to conform: Richard 
Vickris anſwered, He preſumed he could not de- 


fire his conformity againſt his conſcience, and that 


to play the hypocrite with man <vas hateful, much 
more with God. He expreſſed his ſentiments with 
freedom, and returned to his priſon undiimayed 
at his diſmal ſentence, being ſupported above 
fear by the eaſy and peaceful tenor of his mind, 
in the conſciouſneſs that he iutfered not for evil 
doing. He lay in priſon under the aforeſaid 
ſentence 'till the next year, when the time for 
his abjuring the realm being expired, he was 
liable to the execution of the ſentence ;. for, he 
who in point of conſcience could not feoear at 
all, was neceffarily reſtrained from the abjura- 
tion. 

His adverſaries, having gained their point thus 
far, ſeemed determined to proceed to the execu- 
tion of the ſentence againſt him : But being con- 
ſcious that the iniquity of their proceeding- 
would not ſtand the teſt of candid examination, 


valuable privilege to be tried by onr peers, provided they be 
men of honour, integrity and conſcientious regard to equity. 
Bur the juries of this time ſeem to have been picked from a 
different claſs, being, according to biſhop Burnet, a ſhame to 
the nation and a reproach to religion, being packed and pre- 
pared to bring in verdicts as they were directed, and not as 
matters appeared upon the evidence. 

© ]. Whiting. 


and 


counſellor Pollexfen, he was cleared of the ſen- 
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and apprehenſive of the public odium that might c 1 a v. 


attend the full execution of this ſanguinary law, XIV. 
they added one injury to another, endeavouring OV 


to take away his good name, before they took 1683. 


away his life; that by blackening the one they 
might deprive him of protection and commile- 
ration, and reſcue themſelves from the cenſure 
and deteſtation naturally attendant upon the 
other. They very unjuſtly repreſented him as a 
perſon diſaffected to the government. But it 
pleaſed divine providence to deliver him out of 
their hands. For his wife in her diſtreſs took a 
journey to London to make intereſt with the go— 
-vernment in his favour, and by the afliſtance of 
her friends there, got admiſtion to the Duke of 
York (who bore the chief ſway at court) and 
laid her huſband's hard caſe before him; upon 
hearing which he declared, “ That neither his 
royal brother nor him! ſelf defired that any of 
„his ſubjects ſhould ſuifer for the exerciſe of 


their conſciences, who were of peaceable be- 


% haviour under his government,” and there- 
upon gave ſuch directions as were ettectual to 


procure his diſcharge. He was now removed by Removed 


habeas corpus and writ of error from newgate in 
Briltol to London, and brought to the king's 
bench bar, where, upon the errors aſſigned by 


tence on the 35th Eliz. by Sir George. Jefferies, 
lord chief juſtice, and ſo was legally diſcharged, 
to the great joy of his aged father, his diſtreſſed 
wife aud family, and his friends throughout the 
nation. His father lived to {ee him after his diſ- 
charge; but ſurvived his return only three days; 
by whoſe will he ſucceeded to his eſtate and ſeat 
at r in which he fixed his n 
ve 


by habeas 
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CHAP. lived there in reputation and honour, confpt- 
XV. cuous for his virtue and benevolence, an orna- 
--. ment to his place and ſtation; when Helliar 
1683. was no more, having finiſhed his wretched life 
in great horror and perturbation of mind, under 
the torture of an accuſing conſcience. © Oliffe is 
reported alſo to have been ſo uneaſy in his laſt mo- 
ments, in his retroſpection of his impriſoning and 
deſpoiling this people, that he wiſhed reſtitution 
to be made to them, when it was out of his pow- 
er; and fo under the ſenſe of the wrong he had 
done, without the means of reQifying it, he 
breathed his laſt. And Knight proving himſelf 
all along a determined toe to liberty of con- 
ſcience, became duaitected to king James for his 
diſpenſing with the penal laws, not fo. much, if 
we may judge by his conſequent conduct, upon 
the account of the illegality thereof, as that his 
hands were tied up from gratifying his pride and 
his malice, in domineering and diſtreſſing his 
fellow. citizens. Turning with the tide, he fa- 
voured the revolution, but when he found the 
conſequence thereot to be a general toleration, 
he ranked with the malecontents in king Wil- 
liam's reign ; and that meaſure, he had meted out 
to others, was more juſtly meaſured out to him 
again, being himſelf, for fome offence againſt 
government, impriſoned in the fame jail to which 
he had in the zenith of his power committed fo 
many honeſt people; after his releaſe, being re- 
duced in his circumſtanccs, he lived in obſcurity 

in a village in Somerſetſhire e. 
It is not ſo much from any ſatisfaction we re- 
ceive in theſe narratives of the cataſtrophe of our 


J. Whiting. - © Ibid. 
perſecutors, 
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perſecutors, that we preſerve them on record, as c HA p. 
that by contraſting them with the peaceful exits XIV. | | 
of virtuous and religious perſons, who have made | 
it their ſtudy through life to preſerve a conſci- 1683. 
ence void of offence, many of which are de- 
{ſcribed herein, we may form a juſt eſtimate of 
human life ; of the value of a good conſcience, 
and of the inconceivable advantage of a life 
of ſelf-denial, even to the ſuffering of per- 
ſecution ; over that ſpent in the full gratifica- 
tion of the ſenſual appetites, irregular paſſions, 
ambitious luſt, and abuſe of power, in that 
hour which puts a period to our exiſtence 
here, and reduces all the ranks of mankind to a 
level. | 

This perſecution in Briſtol continued 'till king 
James iflued his proclamation for a free pardon, 
with his ſpecial warrant for comprehending the 
Quakers therein: Upon which they were ſet at 
liberty, and from thenceforth the perſecution in 
this city for their religious meetings entirely 
ceaſed. | 

In London in this year numbers were impriſon- Perfecution 1 
ed from the ſundry meetings, fined as rioters, and da, 1 
impriſoned again for their fines; diſtrained by | | 
Exchequer proceſs for abſence from the national 1 
worſhip; harraſſed and plundered by informers 
and ſoldiers; particularly John Elſon being fined 
20l. for the Peel meeting-houſe, and 10l. for an 
unknown preacher was diſtrained by Yates, 
Headborough of Clerkenwell and * Gabriel Shad, 

informers 1 


* — on gn 
- 


* 
— 


* Not long after I meet with the following account of 
this Shad, a notorious informer, that he was committed to 1 
new gate for ſtealing goods from one William Lemman to the 1 
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c H AP. informers and aſſiſtants, upon two warrants 
XIV. granted by Peter Sabbs, juſtice. They broke 
P open his doors in his abſence, after ſeven o'clock 


1683. 


* 


at night in October, kept poſſeſſion of his houſe 
all night, eating, drinking and carouſing to ex- 
ceſs of what they found in the houſe, ſaying, 
all was the king's. The woman of the houſe, 
Mary Elſon, was obliged to fit up all night, nor 
would they ſuffer any neighbour to bear her 
company, a ſoldier of the gang threatening to 
ſtab ſome of them, who were deſirous to go in. 
They ſeized four cartloads of houſehold goods, 
a cheſt belonging to a lodger, in which were 
writings of importance; the ſervants' wearing 
apparel, and ſeveral things belonging to two wi- 
dows (which Mary Elſon apprized them were 
not her huſband's property) and eight” loads of 
timber and boards out of the yard. The meet- 
ing houſe, for which the ſeizure was made, not 
being the property of the ſaid John Elſon, he 
made his appeal, and got his goods again, upon 
payment of 3ol. into the hands of the ſaid juſ- 
tice Sabbs; but before the time of trying his 
appeal the juſtice abſconded, and the money was 
loſt. | 
George Whitehead, in his Journal, page 543, 
ives the following account of ſome part o 
friends ſufferings in London at this time: 


value of zool. and upon his trial was found guilty of felony ; 
but by the fayour of his powerful friends he was freed from the 

allows, having obtained the benefit of clergy, he was burned 
in the hand and diſcharged. He then purſued his former oc- 
cupation ; ſuchlike infamous characters even at this time being 
only to be procured to fill an office too odious and too diſ- 
honeſt for conſcientious and reputable perſons to have any 


concern with. Sewel, p. 587. | 
cc Our 


cc 
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Our being ſhut out of our meeting-houſes c HA p. 
for divers years in and about the cities of XIV. 
London and Weſtminſter, and our meetings 
kept in the ſtreets, in all forts of weather, 1683. 
was a trial and hardſhip upon us, even upon 
old and young, men and women. But that 
trial was not fo great as to have our eſtates 
and livelihoods expoſed to ruin by a pack of 
ravenous informers ; although it was no ſmall 
hardſhip to our perſons to be kept out of 
doors in the great, ſevere and long froſt and 
* ſnow in the year 1683, for about three months 
together, when the river Thames was fo 
frozen, that horſes, coaches and carts could 
pals to and fro upon it, and a ſtreet be erected 
and ſtand over it.“ 

In Cheſhire, Thomas Needham and Philip 1 
Egerton, juſtices, committed at one time about miner 


mitted from 


eighty perſons to Cheſter Caſtle from a meeting onemecting 
at Newton, where they could find neither rooms Caſtle. > 
nor lodging for ſuch a number, ſo that they 

were obliged for two nights, ſome of them to 

walk about, others to lie on tables and benches, 

and ſome on flags ſpread on the floor. At 

length thirty of them were put into a fiithy dun- 

geon, out of which the felons were then re— 
moved. 

But having too many inſtances of the arbi- Caſe ofElz. 
trary or cruel proceedings of the juſtices in this ts Tag 
reign, I am pleaſed when I meet with accounts 
of others influenced by temper and mode- 
ration, as in the following caſe: Robert Blen- 
nel, prieſt of Fen- Stanton in Huntingdoafſhire, 
proſecuted Elizabeth Gray in the ecclefiaſtical 
court for tithes. She was a poor widow. of 
about eighty years of age, and ſo infirm that 
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- C H AP. ſhe could ſcarce go out of her houſe; yet the 
| XIV. proſecutor was ſo hard-hearted as to apply to 
| —— the juſtices to ſend her to priſon, ſhe being cer- 
| 1683. tified by the eccleſiaſtical court as contumacious. 
| But the juſtices refuſed in regard of her age, 
| remarking, that ſhe was an object fitter for her 
grave than a priſon. The prieſt being diſap- 

pointed of his deſign againſt the ancient woman, 

cited her ſon William Gray into the court for 

the ſame claim of tithes, and procured a certi- 

ficate of contumacy againſt him; but upon exa- 

mination before the juſtices, it appearing, he was 

only a ſervant to his. mother, they diſcharged 

him, though the prielt's advocates exerted their 

{trenuous efforts with the juſtices to ſend him to 

priſon. Thus both the mother and ſon eſcaped, 

the one an impriſonment unreaſonably cruel, 

and the other unjuſt and illegal; which illuſ- 

trates the advantage derived to the ſubje&, by 

having the proccedings of eccleſiaſtical power 

ſubjected to the controul of the civil magi- 

ſtrates, when they are men of moderation and 

humanity. 

Perſecution In Somerſetſhire ſeveral of the magiſtrates and 
e informers were alſo very hot proſecutors of the 
members of this ſociety upon the different penal 

PER laws, and without and beyond the law. To 
particularize the various means of vexation they 

uſed towards them would be nearly a repetition 

of the relation of the perſecution in Briſtol, 
being ſubjected in ſome parts to the deſpotic 

power of Helliar, who was under-ſheriff of the 

county this year, and in others to that of Henry 
Walrond, a- captain of militia and juſtice of 

peace, who was well nigh equal to Helliar in his 
ſeverity 
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ſeverity and hatred to this people. They were c H A p. 


impriſoned in great numbers, informers were XIV. 
encouraged againſt them and protected in per 
jury; they were fined, diſtrained and excom- 1683. 
municated ; their meeting-houſes defaced, and 

the forms broken or burned, 

1680, Giles Barnardiſton, of Clare, in the 1680. 
county of Suftolk, who finiſhed his courſe in TING 
an honourable and ſerviceable life this year, ton. 
was an eminent inſtance of the efficacy of pure 
religion in a heart divinely influenced thereby. 

He was born about the year 1624, of parents 
well deſcended, and of conſiderable account in 
the world. He received a liberal education, 
ſuitable to his rank in life, both in ſeminaries of 
literature, and at the univerſity, where he fol- 
lowed his ſtudies fix years, being deſigned tor 
the miniſterial office *. But when he had ac- 
quired the age and attainments reckoned ſuit— 
able for admittance thereinto, and had an offer 
of preferment in the church (ſo called) he felt 
a reluQtance in himſelf to undertake the charge, 
from a conſciouſneſs of wanting that internal 
purity and ſpiritual wiſdom, which he conceived 
the ſcriptures point out as eſſential qualifications 
of goſpel miniſters; and looking at the function 
as too weighty an undertaking for him to enter 
upon in the preſent ſtate of his mind, he re— 
ſiſted the ſolicitations of his friends to accept 
of the place provided for him, whereby he 
incurred their diſpleaſure. But knowing himſelf 
unfit for this important charge, he was fearful 
to take it upon him, being perſuaded that they 
who do ſo from lucrative motives, without the 


qualifications 


J. Whiting. 
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Cc H A P. qualifications to diſcharge the arduous duties 


XIV. 


1680. 


thereof with diligence and propriety, both by 
example and precept, have the more to anſwer 
for. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe juſt and ſerious reflec- 
tions reſpecting the prieſt's office, he had not 
yet attained to that ſtability in religion as to 
reſiſt the allurements of pleaſure ; indulging for 
a ſeaſon in ſenſual gratifications, in the paſtimes 
and recreations of the age; but being followed 
by the convictions of the grace of God, which 
appeareth to all men, theſe fleeting pleafures 
conveyed a very tranſitory ſatisfaction, being 
certainly attended with an intermixture of pain- 
ful remorſe, and ſucceeded by the bitterneſs of 
anguiſh. 55 

After the breaking out of the civil war he 
obtained a colonel's commiſſion in the army; 
but the military life, attended with violence and 
bloodſhed, conveyed {till leſs ſatisfaction, and 
therefore he ſoon grew weary thereof, and laid 
down his commiſſion. 

He then retired to Wormingford Lodge in 
Eſſex, where in privacy and ſolitude he applied 
his heart to wiſdom, which Solomon faith 15 
better than weapons of war. Here, denying 
himſelf of his former amuſements, he com- 
menced a ſtricter life than before ; and being 
incited by a religious regard to the well-being 
of his immortal part, he became ſeriouſly 
thoughtful about the way to life and falvation, 
and earneſtly defirous of aſſociating with ſome 
body of people who were ſincerely engaged in 
inveſtigating the right way. About the year 
1661 he felt an inclination to acquaint himſelf 
with the principles of the people called — 

an 
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and invited ſome of them to his houſe. George HA p. 


Fox the younger being then at Colcheſter, 
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XIV. 


paid him a viſit in company with George We = 


therly, and was kindly received; when enter- 
ing into religious converſation, George Fox 
diſcourſed concerning the light of Chriſt Jeſus, 
<vho taſted death for every man, and enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, that they 


might have life; this ſcriptural doctrine agree- 


ing with Giles Barnardiſton's own experience, 
he embraced it as truth, took up his croſs to 
his fondneſs for ſenſual delights, broke off his 
connection with his former aſſociates, relin- 
quithed the glory and friendſhip of the world, 
and deſpiſing the ſhame, joined himſelf in ſoci- 
ety with the people called Quakers, at the very 
time when they were expoſed to that cruel abuſe 
in Colcheſter which is before defcribed , when 
neither his rank in life, his qualifications, nor 
his reſpectable character, were of ſufficient con- 
ſideration to exempt him from participating in 
the ſufferings of that time and place. He 
willingly bore his part in that ſtorm of perſe- 
cution, in the hotteſt time of which he con- 
ſtantly attended the religious meetings of his 
friends without ſhrinking at the danger, and 
undauntedly hazarded his lite for the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience. 

In the year 1669 he removed his reſidence to 
Clare in Suffolk, the place of his nativity ; and 
here alſo, in conjunction with his brethren, was 
obnoxious to ſuffering. For in the next year, 
upon the laſt conventicle act coming in force , 
Robert Dawkins, a pariſh officer of FO, 

| an 


Þ See vol. ii. p. 22, &c. © Beſſe. d Ibid. 
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c HAP. and Elias Dowty, an informer, were very active 
xiv. in coming to the meetings there, which were 
—— conſtantly held, and taking the names of the 


1680. perſons preſent, gave information to Gervas El- 


ways, a juſtice of peace, who readily granted 
his warrants for diſtreſs, which were executed 
with the utmoſt rigour. Giles Barnardiſton 
with two others had the value of 321. 5s. taken 
from them in a few months, Dawkins aforeſaid 
urging on the other informers and officers, ſay- 
ing, Come, Sirs, let us do what we do quickly, 
for this trade will not laſt long. After ſuffering 
ſpoil of their ſubſtance they were debarred of 
the uſe of their meeting-houſe, and obliged to 
meet in the ſtreet during the cold winter, where 
they received much perſonal abuſe. 

©In the ſame year he made his appearance in 
the miniſtry, and proved an able miniſter of 
the goſpel; not of the letter, but of the ſpirit, 
and in the exerciſe of his gift he acquitted him- 
ſelf with faithfulneſs, fervency and wildom, 
whereby many were convinced, and converted 
to righteouſneſs. Notwithſtanding he had but 
a tender conſtitution, yet his devotednels to the 
divine will, to the cauſe of truth, and to the 
promotion of the eternal well-being of man-- 
kind, animated him to travel many journeys in 
divers parts of England and in Holland, for 
the purpaſe of propagating pure religion amongſt 
his friends and others. His motives, and the 
ends he had in view, he himſelf hath declared 
to the following purport, viz. *© Ir is but a 
* ſhort time and we ſhall have done with this 
World; and I defire that I may be faithful to 
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ce the end, that I may enjoy that of the c HAP. 
hand of the Lord, which I received truth XIV. 
& for, If it had not been to obtain peace —v— 


c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


of conſcience while I am in this world, and 
hopes of everlaſting reſt with God in the 
worid to come, I would never have left the 
glory and pleaſure of this world, which 1 
had, and might have enjoyed my ſhare of, 
with thoſe who are deli ghting themſelves 
therein; neither would I now leave my habi- 
tation, where I have an affectionate wite, 
and every domeſtic comfort, which a man 
tearing God need defire, if it was not to 
ovey the Lord, and to make known his truth 
unto others, that ſo they may come to be 
laved. For this cauſe do I forſake father and 
mother, wife and eſtate; and whoſoever 
thinks otherwiſe of me, with the reſt of my 
& faithful brethren whom God hath called into 
& his work, are all miſtaken concerning us, 
„ and I would they knew us better.” At laſt, 
after all his labour, in which he diſcharged him- 
ſelf with fidelity, to the ſpiritual advantage of 
many, after all his trials and ſufferings and tra- 
vels, he was taken ill in his return from Lon- 
don to Chelmsford, and after a ſhort ſickneſs, 
in which he expreſſed his reſignation, that the 
Lord was his portion, and that he was freely 
given up to die, which was gain to him, he de- 


cc 
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parted this life in peace the 11” 11 1680. O. S. 


about fifty-ſix years of age, leaving behind him 
deep impreſſions of graietul refpect and honour- 
able eſteem of his memory in the hearts of 
many of his ſurvivors. 


1781, 
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1681. Thomas Taylor, an ancient and faith- 
ful miniſter in this ſociety, died in the courſe 
of this year, He was born at or near Skipton 
in Yorkthire about the year 1616, and received 
a liberal education at the univerſity of Oxford, 
in order to qualify him for the prieſthood. He 
was firſt a lecturer at Richmond in Yorkſhire, 


and afterwards obtained a living in Weſtmore- 


land, where he ofticiated as a national teacher, 
and ſometimes reſigned his pulpit to John Aud- 
land and Francis Howgill to preach in before 
they were convinced. Being, as well as many 
others at that time, ſcrupulous in reſpe& to 
fome ceremonies retained in the eſtabliſhed 
church, he declined the uſe thereof; for he 
would neither baptize children at the font, nor 
ſign them with the ſign of the croſs ; and de- 
tended his practice in a diſpute with the prieſts 
at Kendal with ſucceſs. He was in conſequence 
numbered amongſt the puritans, and his audience 
was principally compoſed of this claſs of the 
people: But the biſhops being at this time, in a 
good meaſure, deprived of their juriſdiction, he 
retained his benefice till the year 1652, when he 
relinquiſhed it voluntarily. For George Fox be- 
ing come into theſe parts, he, in company with 
ſome other prieſts, had an inclination to have an 
interview with bim, and for that purpoſe went 
over to Swarthmore. His companions oppoſed 
George Fox's ſentiments with ſome marks of 
reſentment; but Thomas Taylor being convinced 
of the truth of his doctrine, yielded alſent there- 
to, and joined him as a companion in travel and 
in miniſterial labour: And being now perſuaded 
of the unlawfulneſs of preaching for hire, he 
relighed his living, and preached Chriſt freely, 

according 
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in many parts of England, by his doctrine to 
propagate pure religion and righteouſneſs. At 


Oxford he maintained his principles againſt the 


exceptions of John Owen, at that time vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity ; and even the ſcho- 
lars * admitted Thomas had the advantage in ar- 
gument, being ſuſtained by a power and wiſdom 
ſuperior to that of ſchools and ſeminaries. 

But his travels were interrupted by a ſucceſſion 
of impriſonments, the common lot of the mem- 
bers of this ſociety, as well under the alledged 
tolerating government of the independents, as 
the ſucceeding intolerance of epiſcopacy. In the 
year 1657, conceiving it his duty to deliver an 
exhortation to the people aſſembled in the pub- 
lic place of worſhip at Appleby in Weſtmorland, 
and eſſaying to diſcharge himſelf in this appre- 
henſion of duty, he was apprehended and caſt 
into priſon there, in the ſixth month, 1657, and 
detained till the year 1659. In the next year, 
1660, in the general impriſonment of the mem- 
bers of this ſociety, upon the inſurrection of 
Venner and his party, he was again impriſoned in 
York caſtle, in company with a very large number 
of his friends, five hundred and upwards, taken 
in like manner as hath been repeatedly remarked 
upon that impriſonment in other parts, many 
from their peaceable meetings, ſome on the 
highway, ſome from their lawful occupations, 
and ſome our of their beds; they continued in 


priſon till about the gth 2*. O. S. called April; 


and after lying in priſon, ſome two months and 
ſome three, were generally diſcharged. In the 
next 


J. Whiting. 3 Beſſe, vol. ii. p- 103. 
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C H A P.next year, 1661, travelling in Leiceſterſhire on 


XIV. 
288 
1681. 


the road toward Swanington he was met by a 
company of ſoldiers, and paſſing by them with- 
out pulling off his hat, ſome of them cried out 
a fanatick, and riding after him brought him 
back, kept him priſoner all night, and next day 
after hurrying him from place to place, at length 
met with two country juſtices, who tendered him 


the oath of allegiance, and for his conſcientious 


refuſal to take it committed him to Leiceſter jail ; 
how long he was detained I find no account : 
But in the ſucceeding year, 1662, he was again 
impriſoned in Stafford jail, and at the enſuing 
aſſizes was indicted for refuſing to take the oath 
of allegiance, and had ſentence of premunire 
paſſed upon him, under which he continued a 
priſon-r about ten years, till King Charles II. 
iſſued his letters patent for the general diſcharge 
of the Quakers from priſon in 1672. In the 
year 1679, being occaſionally at the houſe of 
William Heawood at Keele, three or four friends 
and fome neighbours came in, to whom Thomas 
telt ſomething on his mind to communicate by 
way of exhortation, which having done, he af- 


terwards prayed. One Ralph Boitock, clerk to 


juſtice Snead, iniormed his maſter thereof, who 


ſent for two of the neighbours that were preſent, 
and obliged them to make oath of the fame 
upon which ke fined Thomas Taylor for preach- 
ing 20l. from William Heawood, Humphry 
Morgan and John Smith, he cauſed diſtreſs to 
be taken to the value of 1. 108. 


Thus 


J. Whiting, and * vol. i. p. 651. ! Beſſe, do. 
p. 653. 
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Thus ſpending much of his time while at li- e H Ar. 


berty in religious labour, to the ſpiritual benefit XIV. 
of many people; and in his ſucceſſive impriſo n- 
ments, for moſt part of twelve years, being ſup- 1681. 
ported by the conſciouſneſs of ſuffering in a 

good cauſe, and in patient acquieſcence in di— 

vine diſpoſal, he held his integrity to the laſt, 

and finiſhed his courſe in a virtuous and ſervice- 

able life in Stafford the 18th 1. 1681, O. S. 
being about ſixty-five years of age, leaving be- 

hind him a good report amongſt the inhabitants 

of that town, where he had reſided for ſeveral 
years. 
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AbrRDETEN, Quakers im- 
pri ſoned there, called before the 
commiſſioners, p. 461.— Their 
defence, p. 462. — Fined, p. 
464. Ordered to pay their fines 
to Geo. Melvil, 467. - Who 
levies exceſſive diſtraints, p. 468. 
—Straitened and hard impriſon- 
ment, p. 472.—9Some releaſed, 
p. 473. Sec Bamft. 

Abuſes of the conventicle act, p. 
426, 427, &c. 

Act called the Oxford five mile 
act, p. 147. See Conventicles. 

Alexander (Judge) impoſes heavy 
fines on ſeveral of the people 
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called 
265. 

Ambroſe, Alice, with Mary Tom- 
kins and Anne Coleman, whipped 
through three towns in New 
England, p. 37.—Violently a- 
buſed by two conſtables, ibid. 

Ames, William, account of him, 
p. 13, Ke. 

Appeals. See conventicles, &c. 

Armourer, William, a juſtice in 
Berkſhire, his violent proceed- 
ings, p. 200, &C. 

Aſtficld, Richard, account of his 
death, p. 429. 

Audland, John, his death and cha- 
rater, p. 83, &c. 

Auſtin, John, and others, cruelly 
abuſed at Portſmouth, p. 16. 


B. Bailey, 


Quakers in Ireland, p. 
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Bailey, William, p. 407. 

Banks, John, in Ireland, viſits 
Wicklow, 479—1s oppoſed and 
accuſed by the prieſt. —Com- 
mitted to priſon, where he 
preaches to the people, and diſ- 
courſes on religious ſubjects, 
p- 481.—A meeting eſtabliſhed 
there, ibid. 

Baptiſts, their partial proceedings 
in reſpect to a complaint againſt 
Thomas Hicks, p. 369. 

Barclay, Robert, account of his 
birth, education, con vincement, 
&c. p. 217, &c.—Publiſheth his 
Apology, p. 400.—Anmmadver- 
ſions on Moſheim's reflections 
upon it, p. 402, &c.— He and 
G. Keith diſpute with ſome ſtu- 
dents of Aberdeen, p. 458.— 
Applies to the king to relieve 
friends in priſon at Aberdeen, 
p- 460.— Goes over to Holland, 
p- 485.— Pays a viſit in com- 
pany with W. Penn to Eliza- 
beth, princeſs Palatine, p. 489. 

„David, convinced, p. 260. 
—Impriſoned at Aberdeen, p. 
461. 

Barnardiſton, Giles, 
him, p. 549 

Biſhop. See Sodor and Man. 

Biſhops, deſign of toleration op- 
poſed by them, p. 294.—Pro- 
mote perſecution, p. 396. 

Briſtol, cruel perſecution there, 
from p. 521, to p. 533, and 
from p. 5 36 to p. 544. 

Broughton, Leiceſterſhire, ſuffer- 
ings of friends there, p. 535. 

Bruſh, Edward, tranſported to Ja- 
maica, p. 130. 


account of 
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Buckingham, Duke of, his ſpeech 
againſt perſecution, p. 412. 

Burnet, Alexander, bailiff of Aber- 
deen, an active perſecutor, p. 
471. 

Burnyeat, John, fined 20l. for 
preaching, p. 320. | 

Burrough, Edward, his death and 
character, p. 5, &. 


C. 


Callow, William, a friend in the 
Ifle of Man, and Evan Chriſten, 
ſuffer ſevere impriſonment for 
trivial demands, p. 275.—Aiter 
tranſportation and being ſeveral 
times ſent back is ſhipped for 
Virginia, but landed in Ireland, 
p. 291. A 

Caton, William, his death, p. 145. 

Clapham, George, prieſt of Mount- 
melick, his extreme virulence, 
p. 266. See W. Edmundſon. 
Ils ſummoned to appear before 
the privy council, and ſharply 
rebuked, p. 268.—His vindic- 
tive proceedings, p. 269. 

Cheevers, Sarah. See Catharine 
Evans. | 

Clergy diſtinguiſhed into high- 
church and low-church men, 

p. 415. 

Coale, Joſeph, dragged out of 
Thomas Curtis's and impriſoned 
till death, p. 204. 

—, Joſiah, his death and 
character, p. 235. 

Colcheſter, periecution there, p. 
23. ä 

Calan, Anne. See Alice Am- 
broſe. —Crueily whipped, p. 45. 


Conventicles, act againſt them, p. 


111, 296.— Executed with ſe- 
verity 
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verity beyond the law, p. 311. 
— Appeals generally ineffectual 
for procuring redreſs, p. 312.— 
Arbitrary miſconſtruction of con- 
venticles, p. 313. 

Cooper, Robert, his hard treat- 
ment by a prieſt, p. 415. 

Curtis, Thomas, of Reading, vio- 
lently perſecuted by William Ar- 
mourer, 198. —Arbitrarily ſtop- 
ped from going to Briſtol fair, 
p. 202.—His whole family in 
priſon, p. 203. 

—, Anne, the oath tendered 

to her, which ſhe remonſtrates 

againſt, p. 206. 


D. 


Deane, Matthew, Mayor of Cork, 
a rigid perſecutor, p. 478. 

Declaration of indulgence, p. 19. 
— Oppoſed by the parliament, p. 
20, 362, —Revoked, p. 373. 

Dennis, Iſaac, jailer of Briſtol, 
his cruelty, p. 537.—On his 
death-bed ſeized with horror, p. 
538. 

Derby, Earl of, proprietor and 
governor of the Iſle of Man, at 
the initigation of the biſhop very 
ſevere to the people Quakers, 
p. 278, 281, 284. 

Diſcipline, difſertation thereupon, 
p. 161. | 
—— —, objects thereof, p. 168, 

&c. | 
1. Attendance of Meetings, 
p- 169. 
2. Love and unity, p. 171. 
3. Education, p. 173. 
4. Tubes, 177. 
5. Attending vain ſports, &c. 


p. 177. 
Vol. II. 


. 


6. Juſtice in commerce, p. 
179. 

7. Marriages, &c. 184. 

8. Care of the poor, 189. 

9. Manner of dealing with 
tranſgreſſors, p. 193. 


Diſpute between Robert Barclay 


and George Keith, and ſome 
ſtudents of Aberdeen, p. 458, 
&c. | 

Dobſon, William, died a priſoner 
for tithes, p. 428, 429. 


E. 


Eccleſiaſtical demands rigorouſly 
enforced, p. 414. 

Edmundſon, William, impriſoned 
in the general impriſonment upon 
the inſurrection 1660, p. 263. 
—Solicits and obtains a general 
releaſe for his friends, ibid.— 
Without paying fees, p. 264.— 
Excommunicated by procurement 
of George Clapham, prieſt of 
Mountmelick, p. 266. —Lays a 
narrative of Clapham's proceed- 
ings before the government, p. 


267. See Clapham, George. — 


Applies again to the lord lieute- 
nant and council, &c. p. 270. 
Elſon, John, cruelly plundered 
for illicit fines, p. 545.—Ap- 
peals, upon paying the fines ob- 
tains his goods, p. 546.— The 
juſtice abſconds, and the money 

is loſt, ibid. I 


Evans, Catharine, and Sarah Chee- | 


vers, travel into Italy, p. 51— 
Intending for Alexandria are 


put into Malta, p. 52.—Put in- 


to the inquiſition, 53.— Their 
ſuffcrings there, p. 55, &c.— 
Releaſed by the mediation of 

N n Lord 
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Lord D*Aubigny, p. 61, 62. 
—Are kindly entertained at Leg- 
horn and Tangier, p. 62. 


F. 


Farnſworth, Richard, his death 
and character, p. 222. 

Fell, Margaret, ſummoned before 
ſome juſtices, p. 29. Who ten- 
der her the oath, and impriſon 
her, p. 30.—The priſon very in- 
commodious, ibid. —Her trial, 
p. 92 —Sentence of premunire 
paſt upon her, p. 98. 

Fiſher, Samuel, for refuſing to 
ſwear committed to Newgate, p. 
i5.—His death and character, 
p. 141. 

Flamſtead-end, Hertfordſhire, ſuf- 
ferings of friends there, 534. 
Forbes, William, for publiſhing an 
excommunication againſt James 
Urquhart, contrary to convic- 
tion, falls under great trouble 
of mind, p. 256. Aſterwards 
being about to publiſh one againſt 
his own daughter is prevented 

by ſudden death, 257. 

Fox, George, writes a paper dif- 
claiming all plots, p. 25.—Sun- 
dry attempts to take him, p. 26. 
—— Commairted to Lancaſter caſtle, 
p. 29. — His trial before judge 
Twiſden, p. 81 —Clandeſlinely 
condemned in a premunire, p. 
91. Removed from Lancaſter 
in a weak condition, p. 150.— 
And impriſoned in Scarborough 
caſtle, p. 152, where his impri- 
ſonment is very ſevere.—At laſt 
releated by an order from the 
king, p. 155.— Travels under 
great weakneſs of body to eſta- 
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bliſh monthly meetings, p. 159, 
160. —His arrival in Ireland, p. 
272. —Taken before the mayor 
and diſmiſſed, p. 320.— Travels 
to viſit his friends under perſecu- 
tion, p. 358.— Taken ill in his 
journey, p. 359.—Exerts him- 
ſelf to procure his wife's liberty 
with ſucceſs, ibid. — Sails for 
America, p. 360.—Unjuſtly im- 
priſoned at Worceſter, p. 377. 
— Removed by habeas corpus, 
p. 384 —Remanded to Wor- 
ceſter, ibid. Brought before the 
ſeſſion, p. 285. —Clandeſtinely 
condemned in a premunire, p. 
388.—Again removed by habeas 

corpus and releaſed, p. 390.— 
Goes down to Swarthmore to 
reſide, p. 391,—Leaves Swarth- 
more and travels to London, 
424.—Goes over to Holland, p. 
426, 485. —Proceeds in com- 
pany with William Penn to Am- 
{terdam to a quarterly meeting, 
where they explain the nature 
and uſe of meetings of diſcipline, 
2 486.— Travels into North 

olland and Germany, p. 488. 

— Returns to England, p. 496. 
— Recerves Letters from New 
England relating the renewed 
perſecution there, p. 498.— His 
declaration on behalf of friends, 
p. 506. Proſecuted in the Ex- 
chequer for tithes, 514. 

Fuce, Joſeph, dies in the White 
Lyon priſon, Southwark; his 
lite and character, p. 143. 


G. 


Grange (near Charlemont) meet- 
ing ſettled there, p. 262. 
| Gray, 


„ 


Gray, Elizabeth, and her ſon, 
through the candour of the juſ- 


tice reſcued from impriſonment + 


at the ſuit of a prieſt, p. 547. 


H. 


Halhead, Miles, p. 221. 

Hall, William, his ſufferings, p. 
406. 

Harding, James, tranſported to 
Jamaica, p. 130. 

Haydock, Robert, convinced, p. 
221. 

Hayes, Robert, put aboard a ſhip 
in order to be tranſported, dies 
there, p. 131.—His character, 
ibid. 

Helliar, „a notorious perſe- 
cutor in Briſtol, p. 522. 


_ Hereford, violent abuſe of friends 


in that city, p. 421, &c. 

Hicks, Thomas, calumniates the 
— p- 368. See Bap- 
tilts. 

Holland and Germany viſted by 
ſeveral friends, p. 485. 

Hooton, Eliz. removes to Boſton 
with the King's licence, p. 39. 
—8et in the ſtocks at Dover, 
and impriſoned at Cambridge, p. 
39.— Whipped through three 
towns, p. 40.—Again whipped, 
ibid, —Again, p. 41. 

Horſly-down, illegal proceedings 
there, p. 344. See Order, &c. 
— The meeting-houſe demoliſh- 
cd, p. 347.—Barbarous abuſe of 

the meetings by ſoldiers, p. 347. 

cer 

Howgill, Francis, taken out of 
the market at Kendal and im- 
priſoned, p. 31.— His trial, from 
p. 96 to 108. —Sentence of pre- 


* 
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munire paſt, ibid. — His death 
and character, p. 236.— His 
epiſtle to his daughter, p 242. 

Hubberthorn, Richard, dies in 
Newgate, his life wry character, 
p. 2, &C. 


I. 


Jaffray, Alexander, convinced, p. 
255.—His death and character, 
.. | 

Jail infected, ſeveral impriſoned in 

40. 

Jenkins, Waker, and others, grie- 
vouſly abuſed, p. 251. 

Informers profligate and infamous, 
p. 307.—Otten perjure them- 
ſelves, ibid. Are exorbitant in 
their diſtraints, and encouraged 
thereto by the juſtices, p. 311. 
See Juſtices —Generally poor, 
p. 418, —Encouraged to renew 
their occupation, p. 519. 

Ireland, account of friends in that 
kingdom, p. 262 to 268. —Ge- 
neral impriſonment in 1660, p. 
263.— William Edmundſon ſo— 
licits and obtains their releaſe, 
ibid. | 

governed by men of mo- 
deration, p. 267,—Expoſcd to 
ſufferings, p. 479.—Preſent to 
government their ſuffering cale 
in Chancery ſuits, p. 4.82 

Iſle of Man, perſecution grievous 
there, from p. 274 to 292. See 
Sodor and Man. 

Jury, for not altering their verdict, 
ſix of them bound over to the 
King's Bench, p. 129. 

fined and impriſoned, p 336. 

Juſtices and informers ſirctch their 
power beyond the law, p. 311. 

n 2 —Very 
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— Very partial in deciding ap- 
peals, p. 312, &c. notes. 
Judges, ineffectual application to 


them, p. 394. 
K. 


Keeling, Judge, his ſpeech againſt 
the people called Quakers, p. 
I23. 

King Charles II. 
tion. 

Keith, George, joins R. Barclay 
in his diſpute with the ſtudents, 
p. 458.—Goes to Holland, &c. 
p. 485. 

Knight, John, ſheriff of Briſtol, 
an unmerciful perſecutor, p. 522, 
&c.— Is knighted, p. 528. 


See Declara- 


L. 


Life of Richard Hubberthorn, p. 
Meeting-houſe at Bull-· and- mouth 


2. 


Edward Burrough, p. 5. 
John Audland, p. 83, &c. 
Samuel Fiſher, p. 141. 
Joſeph Fuce, p. 143. 


222. 
——— Joſiah Coale, p 231. 
Francis Howgill, p. 236. 
Thomas Loe, p. 229. 
— — William Bailey, p. 407. 
—— — Iſaac Pennington, p. 439. 
— Alexander Jaffray, p. 455. 


Thomas Taylor, p. 554. 

Loe, Thomas, his death and cha- 
racter, p. 229. 

London, the city laid waſte by 
fire, p. 156. 


—— yearly meeting eſtabliſhed | 


there, p. 163. 


Richard Farnſworth, p. 


Giles Barnardiſton, p.549. 


1 


London, meeting of ſufferings, p. 
164. 

re change of the magiſtracy, 
p. 519. n 

Longworth, Roger, committed to 
priſon as a ſuſpected papiſt, p. 
436.—Privately diſcharged, p. 
437- 


M. 


Marſh, Richard, his ſufferings, p. 
0. 

Mead, William, his trial, p. 328. 

Meetings of! diſcipline eſtabliſhed, 
p. 158, &c.—The firſt meet- 
of diſcipline at Skiptoa in York- 
ſhire, p. 161.—In Ireland, p. 
271. 

—— monthly, p. 162. 

—, quarterly, p. 163. 

=, preceded by a meeting 

of worſhip, 167. 


- Ueliroyed, p. 156. 

—, new one at Grace- 
church · ſtreet built, p. 157. 

Meeting of Sufferings. See Lon- 
don. 
eldrum, George, and John Men- 
zies, prieſts of Aberdeen, en- 
deavour to excite the magiſtrates 
to perſecute, and the mob to 
abuſe friends there, p. 258, &c. 
—Procure the impriſonment of 
Andrew Jaffray, p. 259. 

Mefler, John, convinced, p. 451. 

Molleſon, Margaret, convinced, p. 
256. 

Moore, William, with John Philly, 

travels into Hungary to viſit the 
Horteſche brethren, p 63.— 
They travel into Upper Hunga- 

ry, p. 64.—William Moore goes 


to 
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to Comora where he is appre- 
hended, p. 65.— John Philly al- 
ſo apprehended, 66.— They are 
brought before the inquiſitor and 
examined, p 67.— Put to the 
torture, p. 69, &c. Sentenced 
to be burned, 73. — Sentence not 
executed, ibid. — Threatened 
with the execution of the ſen— 
tence and various tortures, ibid. 
William Moore ſecreted in a 
convent, p. 79.—Releaſed, p. 
81. 


N. 


New England, perſecution continu- 
ed there, p. 33 —Suffcrings of 
Alice Ambroſe, Mary Tomkins 
and Anne Coleman, p. 35, &c. 
— Elizabeth Hooton, p. 38. &c. 
Edward Wharton, p. 42, 

Ke. 5 

Nottinghamſhire, irregular proceed- 
ings of the juſtices in that coun- 


ty, p. 420, 421. 


O. 


Order of council for demoliſhing 
the meeting-houſe at Horſly- 


down, p. 345- 


Parliament, change therein, p. 374. 
—Icalous of the court, p. 395, 
411.—Diſſolved, and a new one 
ſummoned, p. 448. 


Penn, William, account of his 


birth, education and convince» 
ment, &c. p. 212, &c.— Is im- 
Priſoned in the tower, where 


E X. 


he writes his No Croſs No 
Crown, p. 229.— His trial at 
the Old Bailey, p. 328, &c.— 
Is taken at Wheeler-ſtreet, p. 
355. — Examined by Sir John 
Robinſon, ibid. p. 356, 357.— 
Committed to Newgate for ſix 
months on the Oxford act, p. 
357.— Writes his Great Cauſe 
of Liberty of Conſcience, p. 
358. —Anſwers Hicks's Dia- 
logues, p 369 — Writes Eng- 
land's preſent Intereſt, p. 397. 


— He goes over to Holland in 


company with George Fox and 


others, p. 485 —Pays a viſit to 
the Princeſs Elizabeth and the 
Counteſs of Hornes at Herford, 


p. 488, 489.—Paſles on to Caſ- 


ſe], Frankfort and Criſheim, p. 
491 — Returns to Amſterdam, 
p. 492. hence to Frieſland, 
p. 493.— Viſits Labadie's diſci- 
ples, ibid. Goes to Embden, 
and applies to the burgo- maſter 
on behalf of friends there, p. 
494. — Returns to Herford, ibid. 
—Returrs to England, p. 496. 
—Obtains the grant of Penſyl- 
vania, p. 516. | 
Penninyton, Iſaac, p. 439, &c. 
Pertecution at Portſmouth, p. 17. 
—At Colcheſter, p 23, &c.— 
In New England, continued 
from p. 33 to 50.—At Cork, p. 
477.—ln Northamptonſhire, p. 
210.—Generally renewed, p. 


393. 
Philly, John. See William Moore. 
Phips, Joſeph, his trial, P. 209. 
Plague breaks out in London, p. 
135.—Encreaſes, p. 139.—Pif- 
ty two friends die in Newgate, 
notwithſtanding which the pri- 
ſons 
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fons are crowded with freſh pri- 
ſoners, p. 140. 

Popiſh Plot, p. 434. 

Prior, Francis, with ſeven others, 
ſentenced to tranſportation, p. 
119.—The maſter of the ſhip 
being compelled to take them, 
diſmiſſes them, p. 120.—In- 
forming the king and council of 
their diſmiſſion they are impri- 
ſoned, p. 121. 

Prieſts of Aberdeen endeavour to 
ſtir up perſecution, p. 450. 

Priſoners, twenty die in Newpate, 
p. 2.—One hundred and twenty 
condemned to tranſportation, p. 
137.—Fifty-five taken from New- 
gate to be tranſported, p. 137, 
138.—Twenty-ſeven of whom 
die of the plague on ſhip-board, 


ibid. The ſhip taken by a Dutch 


privateer, and the priſoners ſet 


free, p. 139.—Prifoners releaſed 
by the declaration of indulgence, 

p. 365. 

Public affairs, p. 411, 430, 431, 
432, 448, 449, 499, 500, 
501, 518. 


. 


Quakers (ſo called) the greateſt 


ſufferers by the conventicle act, 
p. 112.— Their patience under 
ſuffering, p. 133 — They ſuffer 
alſo by the five-mile act, though 
not made againſt them, p. 149. 
— Tir general impriſonment in 
the Iſle of Man, p. 276.— They 
are excommunicated without 
proceſs, and delivered over to 
the ſecular power, p. 278. — 
Order for their tranſportation, 
ibid. —Several times ſhipped off, 


E X. 


and ſent back again, from p. 
279 to 288.— Still the greateſt 
ſufferers, p. 305. - Many of 
them greatly ſpoiled, p. 306.— 
Generally releaſed from impri- 
ſonment by the King's declara- 
tion of indulgence, p. 365, 366. 
Apply to the king and parlia- 
ment for relief from acts made 
againſt popiſh recuſants, p. 507. 


R. 


Rarcliff meeting-houſe pulled down, 
* 35. 

Remarks upon the conventicle act, 
p. 298, &c.— Upon the abuſe of 
friends of Horſly-down meet- 
ing, p. 350. 

Refolves of parliament in favour of 
diſtenters, p. 513. 

Robinſon, John, alderman, -and 
lieutenant of the Tower, moves 
for a reward for the recorder, p. 
343. Cauſeth the meeting-houſe 
at Ratcliff to be pulled down, 
p. 352.— Hath the ſame deſign 
upon that at Wheeler-ſtreet, 
353.—Þut is prevented by Gil- 
bert Latey's aſſerting his title 

thereto, ibid. — Watcheth the 
meetings for William Penn, who 
is taken, p. 354.—And by him 
commirga to Newgate, p. 357. 

Thomas, of Brant- 

Broughton, his cattle diſtrained, 

and partly for want of a put- 

chaſer, returned, p. 4.37. 
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mT, 


8. 


Sabbs, Peter, a juſtice of peace, 
grants warrants of diſtreſs againſt 
John Elton for 3ol. p. 546.— 

which 


＋ | Ps 
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which being lodged with him in 
order to appeal he abſconds with 
the money, p. 546. 

Scot, John, wrongfully impriſoned 
on che Oxford five- mile act, p. 
327. 

Scotland, account of friends in 
that part of Great Britain, p. 
255 — Sheldon (archbiſhop) pre- 
vents the deſign of a comprehen- 
ſion and toleration, p. 294.— 
Promotes the ſevere execution 
of the conventicle act, p. 301. 

Shrewſbury, ſufferings of friends 
there, p. 253. 

Skein, Alexander, convinced, p. 

51. 

' „John, impriſoned at Aber- 

deen, p 464.— Suffers by ex- 

ceſſive diſtraints, p. 468. 

„Gcorge, a violent perſecu— 
wor p. 470. 

Smith, Humphry, dies a prifoner 
in Wincheſter jail, p. 18, 

Sodor and Man, biſhop of, in- 
ſtances of his cruelty, p. 278, 
282, 283, 285, 287, 288. 

Somerletſhire, ſufferings 3 cf friends 
there, p. 548. 
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Taylor, Thomas, account of him, 
P. 554. 

Tithes, ſufferings on account there- 
of, p. 247, notes; and ſee p. 
415, 429. 

Tomkins, Mary. See Alice Am- 
broſe. 

Trahern, Samuel. See Fr. Prior. 

Trial of George Fox, p. 89, 
&C, 

——— Margaret Fell, p. 92, 

Francis Howgill, p. 96. 


F X. 


Trial of Eight perſons, on the con- 
venticle act, for tranſportation, 
p. 116. 

twenty-ſix priſoners atNew- 

bury ſeſhons, of whom twenty 

are condemned in a premunire, 

and two to be tranſported, p. 

206. 

— Joſeph Phipps, p. 209. 

—— Henry Adamſon, p. 225. 

William Penn and Wil- 

liam Mead, p 328, &c. 

— Thomas Rudyard and o- 
thers, p. 337. 

——  — Ezekiel Archer and Mar- 
gery Fann, ibid. 

Trigg, Hannah, her ſevere treat- 
ment, p. 127. 


U. 


Verdict, an unjuſt one again! Hen- 
ry Adamſon, p. 225. 

Vincent, Thomas, a preſbyterian 
preacher, viliſies friends, who 
demand a mecting to vindicate 
themicives, p. 227.—The meet- 
ing is interrupted by the rude- 
nuts of fome of the auditory, p. 
228. Sce William Penn. 

Vickers, Richard, proſecuted on 
the ſtatute of 35 Eliz. p. 539. 
Brought in guilty and gondemn— 
ed, p. 542.—Removed by ha- 
beas corpus to the King's Bench, 
and acquitted, p. 543. 

Urquhart, James, being convinced, 
is excommunricied by the preſ. 


bytery, p. 256. 
WW. 
Wales, early ſufferings of friends 


there, p 249, &c. 2 
M harton, 


E „ 


Wharton, Edward, whipped thro? 
three towns in England, p. 44. 
Again at Salem, p. 45.—Or- 
dered to be whipped again 
through Boſton and Lynn, p. 
46.— Barbarouſly whipped at 
Boſton, p. 49. 

Whitehead, George, for preach- 
ing at Grace-church-ſtrect after 
a prieſt who had read the com- 
mon prayer. and preached there, 
is taken before the mayor, &c. 
p. 322.—lIs impriſoned at Nor- 
wich, together with Thomas 
Burr, 501.—Tried at the Sel- 


Whitehead, Jobn, 
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ſions and recommitted, they re- 
gain their liberty, p. 505. —In- 
formed againſt and fined, p. 5 20. 
Appeals, p. 521. 

committed to 
priſon as a jeſuit, p. 533. 


Williams, John and Philip. See 


Walter Jenkin. 


Winſon, Francis, a poor man, his 


ſufferings, p. 251. 
T7 


Yearly meeting. See London, 


„ 


